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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


HE most deplorable feature of 
the voluminous discussions 
which have continued so long be- 
tween England and the United 
States is, perhaps, the simplicity of 
the principles involved in them. In 
reading them it is impossible not to 
feel at every step, that the compli- 
cations have been cleverly imported. 
Neither of the two Governments in- 
volved is alone responsible for the 
perilous course which diplomacy 
has taken. The evasive answers 
with which Mr. Seward has re- 
cently met the English proposal 
for an arbitration of the Alabama 
claims followed, it must not be 
forgotten, a peremptory refusal 
by this Government of a similar 
proposal from the United States. 
After confessing in one sentence 
that the laws of England were in- 
adequate to prevent the escape of 
Confederate cruisers from its ports, 
and that these laws would never- 
theless be adhered tc in the ‘ letter ;’ 
after acknowledging that even these 
loose restrictions had not been ad- 
hered to in the case of the Alabama, 
whose escape was declared to be a 
scandal and reproach to British 
law, due to the treachery or short- 
comings of official persons, the Fo- 
reign Secretary of Great Britain 
refused to consider that any case 
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for arbitration existed. The com- 
mon sense and sentiment of the 
country rose against this decision 
and reversed it. It is now almost 
universally acknowledged that the 
claims for the devastations of the 
Alabama present an obvious case 
for arbitration. This conclusion 
is now considered by English 
writers too general and plain for 
discussion. The complications to 
which allusion has been made began, 
then, when the American proposal 
was refused. To have accepted it, 
would have required of Earl Russell 
an admission that his conduct was 
questionable, and have given to the 
opposition an advantage which the 
lucky reticence of its leaders on 
American affairs would have en- 
abled them to use with effect. 
During the interval that succeeded 
before the reopening of the ques- 
tion by Lord Stanley, the increased 
exasperation of the American people 
had furnished a certain power to ~ 
their Secretary of State, in which 
his fertile genius saw utilities be- 
yond the recovery of a few millions 
for shipowners. The war going on 
in Mexico had revealed the fact that 
the hunger for territory with a con- 
siderable number of the people of 
the United States had not yet been 
satisfied, and Mr. Seward had 
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shown an inclination to try and 
rebuild the fortunes of an appa- 
rently falling administration by some 
acquisitions of that kind. The 
chances of extension in the direc- 
tion of Mexico having ceased with 
the triumph of its people over 
their dangers, Mr. Seward opened 
his negotiations with Russia, Hol- 
land, and Spain. It is not wonder- 
ful that his partial successes in the 
purchase of territories from these 
powers should have encouraged 
him to estimate the possibilities of 
making some bargain with England 
for her possessions in America. 
When suggestions of this character 
were thrown out to the British 
Minister at Washington, in connec- 
tion with the Alabama claims, they 
were met with coolness. But Mr. 
Seward does not seem to have been 
discouraged ; he had full faith that 
the debt of England would, in the 
minds of his countrymen, increase 
on every day that its payment was 
delayed, and believed that England 
might finally be induced to concede 


to Alabama claims, plus an exaspe- 
rated America, what money alone 


could not purchase. That Mr. Se- 
ward is desirous of obtaining some 
of the British territory in America, 
he has hardly been at pains to con- 
ceal; and in ascribing to him, in 
part at least, some such motive as 
has been indicated for refusing an 
adjustment of the Alabama claims 
by a method originally suggested 
by himself, we have but given the 
most charitable interpretation of 
his attitude to be heard in the 
political circles of Washington. The 
only alternative construction— 
namely, that he desires an outbreak 
of hostilities against England—we 
reject. 

The complications with which 
this essentially simple question now 
returns to us loaded represent, there- 
fore, there is reason to fear, a deter- 
mination on the part of the present 
Government at Washington to pre- 
vent an adjustment of the Alabama 
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claims. This apprehension js 
strengthened by the nature of the 
latest proposals of Mr. Seward. He 
must, it would seem, have had some 
antecedent reasons for believing 
that the proposition for a submission 
of the recognition of the Confede. 
racy as a belligerent by England 
would be rejected, for its acceptance 
could hardly have been otherwise 
than damaging to the American 
claims, which he has not hesitated 
to base mainly upon that recogni- 
tion. And if the undeniable fact 
that the Queen was later than Pre. 
sident Lincoln in recognising the 
South as a belligerent would have 
weakened all reclamations based 
upon her action in that particular, 
there is another fact, not so gene. 
rally known, which would make 
any arbitration upon that issue 
especially damaging to Mr. Seward 
as a politician and even personally, 
This fact is that it was no other 
than the Secretary of State himself 
who induced Mr. Lincoln to dis- 
regard the warning of influential 
statesmen, and formally treat the 
Southern rebellion as a war, instead 
of an insurrection. When it became 
generally known at the Capitol that 
President Lincoln had resolved upon 
a blockade, many of the leading 
members of Congress instantly re- 
paired to the White House for the 
purpose of trying to induce him to 
close the ports of the South instead 
of blockading them. They were 
not able at that time to see the 
President, but had an extended in- 
terview with Mr. Seward, upon 
whom they urged the consideration 
that the proclamation of blockade 
would necessarily be followed by 
the recognition of the South as a 
belligerent by all foreign nations. 
They found Mr. Seward obstinately 
bent upon his blockade, and it has 
been the belief of some of these 
gentlemen that the Secretary used 
his influence to hasten the procla- 
mation, for fear that the opinions 
of others might persuade the Presi- 
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dent to issue orders closing certain 
ports instead of it. Immediately 
after the proclamation of the block- 
ade, the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, 
then leader of the majority in the 
House of Representatives, held an 
interview with the President, in the 
course of which he proved to him 
that he had recognised the belli- 
gerency of the South, and made its 
recognition by foreign nations com- 
pulsory. The President received 
this idea with surprise, and said he 
had left the whole matter with his 
Secretary of State, who had, he 
acknowledged, committed a very 
serious blunder. That he had not 
so recognised the South as bellige- 
rent, or that foreign nations had 
committed any wrong against the 
United States in following his ex- 
ample, plainly never entered his 
mind afterwards. In recognising 
the efforts of France and England 
to prevent the escape of new hostile 
expeditions from their ports, in his 
Message of December 6, 1863, he 
said, 

Questions of great intricacy and impor- 
tance have arisen out of the blockade, and 
other belligerent operations between the 
Government and several of the maritime 
powers ; but they have been discussed and, 
as far as possible, accommodated in a 


spirit of frankness, justice, and mutual 
goodwill, 


This is one of many similar ex- 
pressions made by Mr. Lincoln. 
When Mr. Seward wrote his recent 
despatches, alleging the recognition 
of the South as a belligerent to be 
England’s main offence, he must 
have been conscious not only that 
within a mile of where he sat were 
many prominent republican states- 
men ready to testify to the facts 
detailed above, but also that his 
countrymen generally would feel 
the unreality of this his novel posi- 
tion. A reference to the files of 
the leading American journals of 
those days will show that, whilst 
they comprehended clearly the 
bearings of the proclamation of 
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blockade, and severely denounced 
the Administration for it, they gene- 
rally received the Queen’s procla- 
mation as a matter of course, and 
by no means attributed it to any 
hostility on the part of her Govern- 
ment or people. These facts, better 
known in the United States than 
in England, have induced the gene- 
ral belief in that country that the 
new proposition was made by Mr. 
Seward under an assurance that it 
would be rejected, and a suspicion 
in both countries that, had it been 
accepted by England, fresh com- 
plications would have been invented 
to keep the irritating question open. 

Supposing, however, the proposi- 
tion that the Queen’s recognition of 
Southern belligerency should be 
submitted to arbitration has been 
made in good faith, should it have 
been agreed to by this Government ? 
Undoubtedly it may be shown that 
such a course would be without 
precedent, and also that to ordinary 
comprehension the issue is too plain 
for controversy. Neither of these 
considerations, however, is a suffi- 
cient ground on which to base a 
refusal, provided the contrary course 
can be shown to be consistent with 
national honour and expediency. 
The expediency of agreeing to any 
honourable plan proposed in good 
faith for the peaceful settlement of 
a dispute fraught with irritation 
and danger is obvious. The single 
question, therefore, remains whether 
the self-respect of England can ad- 
mit of the submission of the conduct 
and policy of her Government to the 
judgment of any tribunal other than 
that of her own constitution. On 
this point it may be said that the 
English Government has already 
agreed that its conduct is a fair 
subject of international discussion 
and foreign arbitration. The cir- 
cumstances attending the escape of 
the Alabama affect the good faith 
and diligence of English ministers, 
the fidelity of their subordinates, 
and the adequacy of the municipal 
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laws of the country; it is difficult 
to see what further principle is in- 
volved in adding to the concession 
already made in the case, the sub- 
mission of the question whether the 
recognition of Southern belligerency 
was in accordance with interna- 
tional comity. It is clear that the 
large principles of arbitration ap- 
proved by the Treaty of Paris, have 
opened the way for new precedents, 
and must involve the disapproval 
and even humiliation of particular 
ministries if they are faithfully car- 
ried out. It were an anomaly that 
a people should hold it right to de- 
fend conduct abroad in its public 
servants which it is condemning at 
home. The motto, ‘Our country, 
right or wrong,’ belongs to the past; 
its disappearance was a primary 
condition of the appearance of those 
rules of international relation which 
are gradually crystallising into in- 


ternational law and the society of 


peoples. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance to distinguish, 
in questions of this kind, between 
ministerial susceptibilities and na- 
tional honour. No question can be 
submitted by a nation to foreign 
arbitration which does not involve 
the conduct of its officers. But, it 
may be asked, is there to be no 
limit to the principle of arbitration 
over the internal policy of a coun- 
try? When that internal policy 
clearly affects the interests of an- 
other country, the only conceivable 
limit is expediency. ‘The alterna- 
tive of arbitration in the case of an 
international dispute is force. A 
nation may decide that it is more 
expedient to relegate a matter to 
the arbitration of force than to that 
of argument. Such would be the 
case in all issues which it might 
deem vital to its own existence or 
safety. If demands for arbitration 
were pressed to an absurd or ex- 
treme extent, a nation would be in- 
duced by considerations of honour 
and expediency to refuse them. But 
none of these considerations weaken 
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the principle that the conduct of a 
government, where it plainly affects 
the welfare of another government, 
may be without dishonour sub- 
mitted to arbitration, if challenged. 
And if national honour and expe- 
diency should warrant this method 
in any case, the seeming clearness of 
that case in its own favour would be 
to the party challenged, of course, 
only an additional reason for its 
adoption. 

All this, however, holds good 
only where there is reason to believe 
that the proposition of a govern- 


ment for arbitration is made in 


good faith, and with a genuine de- 
sire to settle the dispute. With 
reference to that which has arisen 
between the Governments of the 
United States and England, we have 
already reviewed the circumstances 
which throw suspicion upon the 
motives of Mr. Seward in altering 
the terms in which the proposed 
arbitration was originally submitted 
by him to the English Government. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be omitted 
from the consideration that the 
Secretary commits the American 
people by his action, and that he is 
responsible tothem. England can- 
not proceed on the assumption that 
the entire American nation will 
adopt the ulterior designs of a 
minister, or sanction an evasive 
course on his part toward a plain- 
dealing opponent. If it should turn 
out that there is a general disposi- 
tion of that kind in America, the 
sooner we know it the better; but 
at present the unpopularity of the 
Secretary of State in that country 
is notorious; he is known to be 
hardly onterms of social friendliness 
with the leading politicians of the 
party in power, and, such is the 
distrust of his foreign policy, he 
has not been able to obtain from 
Congress approval or appropriations 
for any one of his schemes of terri- 
torial aggrandisement. The relief 
openly expressed by the few demo- 
crats in Congress who alone sympa- 
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thise with him when the refusal by 
England of his last proposition was 
announced, and the alacrity with 
which he closed his correspondence 
(whose reopening it is whispered 
he is now seeking to avoid) all 
suggest a doubt whether Congress 
would not have overruled his plan 
had this country accepted it. It 
certainly is remarkable that this 
tremendous grievance of the recog- 
nition by the Queen’s Government 
of Southern belligerency has thus 
far been passed over with a silence 
almost profound by the principal 
journals of America and by Con- 
gressional orators. 

Whatever may bethought of Lord 
Stanley’s decision that the terms 
of Mr. Seward’s proposition were 
inadmissible, the public sentiment 
of this country cannot be satisfied 
that the controversy should remain 
in its present phase. It is certain 
that there is in America a wide- 
spread feeling of unfriendliness, 
rapidly becoming animosity, to- 
ward England. The charge against 


England is, substantially, ill-will 


toward the United States. It dates 
from the Trent affair. Although 
public opinion in America gradually 
came to approve the surrender of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the im- 
perious and almost fierce tone in 
which Earl Russell demanded ‘ re- 
dress and apology’ has never ceased 
to rankle in the American mind. 
It is the general conviction that in 
that case England reversed its own 
principles—the principles for which 
it burned the American Capitol in 
1814—from a desire to injure the 
United States. ‘It was bitterly 
felt,’ says Mr. Greeley in his History 
of the American Conflict, ‘ that her 
demand would at least have been 
more courteously and considerately 
made but for the gigantic war in 
which we were already inextricably 
involved by the Slaveholders’ Re- 
bellion.’ The subsequent sympathy 
of the most prominent English 
journals with the Confederacy, and 
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the sneers at both the aims and the 
efforts of the North, from many 
eminent statesmen, whose ‘ kindest 
words,’ says Mr. Lincoln, ‘ were 
uttered in accents of pity that we 
were too blind to surrender a hope- 
less cause,’ kept alive this feeling 
and nursed it, until at last it was 
given coherence and purpose by the 
Alabama. To this day the actual 
animus of England towards the 
American Republic is to its people 
represented by that ship, and the 
determination in America that its 
depredations shall in some way be 
paid for is so universal and strong 
that the claims arising from them 
are traded in. This feeling preva- 
lent in the United States has at 
length become naturally reflected 
in the anxiety of the English peo- 
ple that the whole matter should 
be honestly and thoroughly probed, 
and a better feeling between the 
countries secured if possible, or at 
any rate a real and complete under- 
standing. At present the ordinary 
relation of amity between them 
is felt to be virtually suspended. 
And not only is this generally 
felt in England to be inconsistent 
with the normal and natural kind- 
liness that should animate the re- 
lations of the two nations, but it is 
also felt to be the result of some 
miserable miscarriage of diplomacy 
which, unless corrected, must 
steadily lead to the most cruel 
consequences. 

Already indeed some of the cala- 
mitous results of this suspension 
of amity between America and this 
country have appeared. One of the 
saddest aspects of Fenianism is the 
evidence it gives of the hostility to 
England which alone could permit 
it to plot openly in American cities. 
It is impossible to think that a 
similar freedom would be allowed 
there to conspiracies against any 
other nation than this. The ab- 
sence of direct or real sympathy 
for Fenianism in America is noto- 
rious; Mr. George Francis Train 
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is its most eminent native Ameri- 
can champion; and yet it finds en- 
couragement and support in the 
utter absence of any disposition in 
the country to restrain its opera- 
tions. On this one point all au- 
thoritiesand all parties seem agreed. 
That this license, if carried far 
enough, may fulfil the highest 
Fenian hope, and lead to a collision 
between the two countries, is pain- 
fully obvious. The tone of the 
American press toward Fenianism 
seems indeed to imply that the in- 
surrection in Ireland only needs 
greater success to win for it sub- 
stantial recognition and favour, and 
a Fenian Alabama is by no means 
an impossible contingency of the 
future. All this is far less sad in 
its bearings upon the relations of 
England to Ireland, than as indi- 
cating the unhappy and false condi- 
tion of feeling between England 
and the United States. 

Before stating the steps that we 


have to submit as those which 


should be taken by the English 
Government for remedying this 
state of affairs, we propose to con- 
sider one other question, which 
promises to be the subject of im- 
— and immediate negotiations 

etween the United States and this 
country. We allude to the question 
of alienation and citizenship. The 
position of the United States as a 
nation, made up, to a great extent, 
by immigration from other coun- 
tries, has forced upon it the ques- 
tion of the protection to be accorded 
those who by their oath of naturali- 
sation are compelled to renounce 
all allegiance to other countries. 
The American Government has re- 
peatedly had the subject pressed 
upon its consideration, but has hesi- 
tated to assume any decided position 
in relation to it. During the agita- 
tion that has arisen there in re- 
sponse to the appeals of Irish- 
American Fenians in England for 
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protection as citizens of the United 
States, many flaming speeches have 
been made, showing that it is a 
popular impression that the war of 
1812 between England and the 
United States was fought with 
reference to this question. 

We thought, [said an influential judge 
in one of the Western States,] we had 
crushed the monstrous idea when we 
whipped them the first time, while we were 
feeble and insignificant. But they tried 
it again in 1812, when they thought their 
increased power would enable them to 
arrest men on our own vessels, and compel 
them to fight against us. Our Congress, 
then led by the great statesman Henry 
Clay, declared then, as we declare now, 
that American citizens, native or natural- 
ised, are citizens of this country, and that 
the country was bound to protect them. 
We went into that war, and the result was 
that Americans came off, as usual, vic- 
torious. 


Great cheers are reported to have 
followed this sentence, which shows 
that Americans of the present day 
are much better satisfied with the 
result of that war than their fathers 
who engaged in it. But setting 
that aside, it is important to the 
history of the subject that it should 
be remembered that, although much 
was said at the time about ‘ Ameri- 
can citizenship,’ the war of 1812 
related primarily to the right of 
searching private vessels at sea, 
suspected of carrying on hostile 
designs under neutral colours. It 
involved the right of search for 
property or men justly and legally 
seizable by another government 
elsewhere, admittedly, than on ships 
—a right which the United States 
never renounced in its own be- 
half, except inferentially, as we 
shall have occasion to remark more 
particularly in the case of the 
Trent. The question, in the form 
that it took in the war of 1812, was 
settled by a compromise. The doc- 
trine common to the United States 
and England! was for the first time 
challenged during the Irish insur- 


_* Ina letter to Lord Ashburton, in 1842, Mr. Webster curiously enough assumed a 
difference between American and English law on this subject. The passage is interesting, 
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rection, twenty years ago, by Mr. 
George Bancroft, then American 
Minister in England, on the occa- 
sion of the arrest of Irish-Americans 
in Ireland. In that case he claimed 
for naturalised foreigners the same 
rights with native American citi- 
zens, and obtained the release of 
the prisoners. At the same time 
Lord Palmerston proved conclu- 
sively that the American was iden- 
tical with the English law on the 
subject, quoting the highest Ameri- 
can authority, Chief Justice Story, 
for the doctrine that ‘every nation 
has hitherto assumed that its laws 
extend to and bind natural-born 
subjects at all times and at all 
places.’ But Lord Palmerston, as- 
serting one doctrine and acting 
upon another, very fairly repre- 
sented the transitional state of this 
whole subject, and the position 
which, with reference to the emi- 
grants in America, every nation 
must necessarily occupy. At the 
same time, the American Govern- 
ment showed no disposition to 
revise its municipal or other laws 
on the subject, or to press the mat- 
ter beyond the practical point in 
which it was successful. 

The difficulty concerning Koszta 
between the American Government 
and Austria, which occurred under 
the presidency of Franklin Pierce, 
was the first collision that the 
United States has had involving in 
any degree the question of expa- 
triation ; and in that case the cir- 
cumstances were such as to lead to 
a compromise instead of a settle- 
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ment on the main point. Martin 
Koszta was an Austrian, and a 
political offender against his native 
country, who, having fled to Ame- 
rica, took out the first papers of 
naturalisation, and then went to 
Smyrna, where, in common with 
other powers, Austria was allowed 
by the Turkish Government a ju- 
risdiction over its own subjects. 
Koszta, it is now supposed, desired 
to make mischief; and at any rate he 
exposed himself to the arrest which 
took place. He was put on board 
an Austrian brig of war. Captain 
Ingraham, who at the time com- 
manded an American ship in the 
neighbourhood, by advice of the 
United States Minister, demanded 
Koszta, threatening, if he was not 
delivered, to take him by force. By 
a@ compromise, Koszta was placed 
in the hands of the French consul, 
subject to the order of the Austrian 
and American consuls, and was 
ultimately returned to the United 
States. The correspondence that 
ensued between Mr. Marcy, then 
Secretary of State, and M. Hulse- 
mann, Austrian Minister at Wash- 
ington, ended in the instructions 
issued from Washington that pass- 
ports should thereafter be given 
only to those who had become full 
citizens, and not to such as, like 
Koszta, had only declared their in- 
tention of becoming such, and taken 
the first steps thereto. It may be 
well to add that the general disgust 
in America with Koszta made his 
case a bad one on which to raise a 
general issue. 





as showing that American ‘ doctrine’ anticipated American law by over a quarter of a 


century. Mr. Webster wrote : 


‘A question of such serious importance ought now to be put to rest. 


If the United 


States give shelter and protection to those whom the policy of England annually casts 
upon their shores; if, by the benign influences of their Government and institutions, and 
by the happy condition of the country, those emigrants become raised from poverty to 
comfort, finding it easy even to become landholders, and being allowed to partake in the 
enjoyment of all civil rights; if all this may be done (and all this is done under the 
countenance and encouragement of England herself), is it not high time, my lord, that, 
yielding that which had its origin in feudal ideas as inconsistent with the present state 
of society, and especially with the intercourse and relations subsisting between the Old 
World and the New, England should at length formally disclaim all right to the services 
of such persons, and renounce all control over their conduct ?’ 
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Thus, so far as the Washington 
Governmentis concerned, the matter 
remained until it was brought be- 
fore Mr. Seward just before the 
civil war, by an allegation that 
certain naturalised Americans in 
Prussia had been impressed for 
military service in that country, 
from which they had emigrated. 
Mr. Seward refused to take notice 
of these complaints, having reason 
to suspect that the persons in ques- 
tion were evading military service 
in America. It may be naturally 
supposed also that he was unwilling, 
in the threatening aspect of Ame- 
rican affairs, to assume any prin- 
ciple which would enable Americans 
to transfer their citizenship for the 
purpose of evading such service at 
home.! In the summer of 1865, 
however, when there was no appre- 
hension of this kind, the matter 
was made the subject of an im- 
portant correspondence between the 
Governments of Berlin and Wash- 
ington, on the complaint of two 
Prussians naturalised in America, 
of whom the authorities of their 
native country had demanded the 
ordinary military duties. One of 
these, Mr. O. F. Von Rhein, was 
the son of a captain in the royal 
army of Prussia. He left Berlin in 
1853, taking with him a passport 
entitling him to be absent one year. 
He was then sixteen years of age. 
Having remained in New York five 
years, and having been naturalised, 
he returned to Berlin to visit his 
mother. Believing that steps were 
being taken to force him into the 
army, he called on the American 
Minister at Berlin, Mr. Wright, who 
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declared that he had no power to 
protect him, notwithstanding his 
passport, and advised him to leave 
Berlin as soon as possible, which 
he did. In the October of the same 
year (1865) the matter was re- 
newed on the case of Jacob Car] 
Breiger, who applied for permission 
to return to Prussia to settle his 
family affairs. It appears that 
Breiger had left Prussia when a 
child 13 years of age, in charge of 
his brother, and that after he had 
gone, the circuit court of Neustadt 
had condemned him (February to, 
1858) to a month’s imprisonment, 
or a fine of fifty thalers, ‘for having 
left the country with the intention 
of avoiding the performance of 
military service.’ In reply to his 
request, forwarded through the 
American Minister at Berlin, Baron 
Thile answered : 

In consideration of the peculiar cireum- 

stances of the case, the Government will 
permit the said Breiger a short stay in 
Prussia, upon condition that he submits to 
the judgment which was passed upon him, 
and he pays besides the costs. 
Soon after this Mr. Wright had an 
interview with Count Bismark on 
the subject which he reported to 
Mr. Seward, under date of No- 
vember 15, 1865, in the following 
words : ‘ 

The minister's attention was called to 
the case of Jacob Carl Breiger. It was 
evident he had no knowledge of this case, 
it being acted upon during his absence. 
This brought up the whole subject of Prus- 
sian laws as connected with military service, 
and the difficulties in the way of adjusting 
the same with the United States. He said 
it would be almost impossible to change by 
legislation the Prussian laws, in view of 


the prejudice among the German peasants, 

1 In his Annual Message of 1863 President Lincoln referred to this subject in the 
following terms:——‘There is reason to believe that many persons born in foreign 
countries, who have declared their intentions to become citizens, or who have been fully 
naturalised, have evaded the military duty required of them by denying the fact, and 
thereby throwing upon the Government the burden of proof. There is reason also 
to believe that foreigners frequently become citizens of the United States for the sole 
purpose of evading the laws of their native countries, to which, on becoming naturalised 
here, they at once repair, and, though never returning to the United States, they still 
claim the interposition of this Government as citizens. . . . It might be advisable to 
fix a limit, beyond which no citizen of the United States residing abroad may claim the 
interposition of his Government,’ 
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that, as all Prussians are subject to mili- 
tary duty, the returning adopted citizens 
would be exempt. After some conversation, 
during which the count exhibited the most 
earnest desire to adjust the whole subject— 
admitting it was becoming more formidable 
and complicated every year, as the numbers 
returning from the United States were in- 
creasing—he agreed with me that not one 
in fifty liable under the Prussian laws 
were brought into the army, and, to use his 
own language, ‘ There was no desire on the 
part of his Majesty's Government to ar- 
rest any American citizen returning to his 
native land on business; but when a case 
was presented to the Government by the 
police authorities, giving the name, place 
of birth, age, &c., the law was imperative, 
and the Government compelled to act.’ He 
remarked, ‘The subject could only be ad- 
justed by some treaty arrangement with 
the United States; at least, in his opinion, 
this would be the proper way to commence 
its adjustment, and if it was successful, no 
doubt the principles agreed upon would be 
carried out by the legislative authorities 
of both countries.’ My anxiety was to hear 
his plan for settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion in detail. It was substantially this: 
‘Exemption to all Prussian subjects re- 
turning to their native land who had left 
before their seventeenth year, and exemp- 
tion also to all other persons who were not 
in the army, or notified to enter at the 
time of leaving, and who shall have been 
out of the country for ten years.’ 


At the conclusion of the conver- 
sation thus reported, Count Bis- 
mark spoke of the importance to 
Prussia of a more effectual system 
of arrest and extradition in America 
which the altered condition of af- 
fairs, since the treaty of 1828 be- 
tween the two countries, rendered 
necessary. And the understanding 
with which the two parted was that 
the Berlin Government would pro- 
pose this latter subject to the United 
States, and the latter would in reply 
urge modifications of the military 
laws of Prussia. Count Bismark 


promised to look into the case of 


Breiger, and, though the exact mode 
of the adjustment of that and several 
other cases which occurred about 
the same time has not been officially 
announced, it is understood that the 
Prussian Government, reserving the 
principle involved, dealt with them 
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in a manner satisfactory to the 
United States. 

It was at the conclusion of these 
negotiations that the American Go- 
vernment for the first time took up 
something like a definite position 
on the general principle involved. 
This was in a letter from Mr. Seward 
to the American Minister at Berlin, 
written December 2, 1865, in which 
he said : 


I have now the honour to give you the 
President’s views in regard to the proceed- 
ings in Prussia, by which natives of Prus- 
sia, who have voluntarily exchanged alle- 
giance from that Government for the rights 
and privileges of citizens of the United 
States, and have been duly naturalised as 
such, are nevertheless arrested and held 
liable to perform military service on oc- 
easions of their transient visits to their 
native country. The question involved in 
these proceedings is an old one, and was 
the subject of elaborate discussion between 
the two countries before our late civil war. 
Considerations of case and policy prevailed 
with this department to allow the subject to 
rest during the continuance of the war. We 
became even less anxious upon the subject 
when it was seen that worthless naturalised 
citizens fled before the requirement of mili- 
tary service by their adopted country here, 
and not only took refuge from such service 
in their native land, but impertinently de- 
manded that the United States should in- 
terpose to procure their exemption from 
military service exacted there. Those cir- 
cumstances, however, have passed away, 
and the question presents itself in its 
original form. The United States have 
accepted and established a government 
upon the principle of the rights of men who 
have committed no crime to choose the 
State in which they will live, and to in- 
corporate themselves as members of that 
State, and to enjoy henceforth its privileges 
and benefits, among which is included pro- 
tection. This principle is recommended by 
sentiments of humanity and abstract justice. 
It is a principle which we cannot waive. 
It is not believed that the military service 
which can be procured by any foreign State 
in denial of this principle can be important 
or even useful to that State. 


The Secretary, it will be observed, 
did not see fit to make any response 
to Count Bismark’s practical sugges- 
tions for a modification of the exist- 
ing law, but contented himself with- 
a statement of his Government’s 
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‘sentiment.’ Two years have passed 

since this despatch was written, and 
during them the whole subject slept 
in the State Department at Wash- 
ington until it was awakened by the 
clamours of Fenian prisoners in 
England. The agitation following 
these raged fiercely through the 
American cities, and was caught up 
by Congress during the first week 
of its present session ; nevertheless 
it subsided perceptibly after the dis- 
covery—which plainly took the 
country by surprise—that, notwith- 
standing the glories of 1812, the 
United States Courts had uniformly 
decided that the American laws of 
citizenship were substantially iden- 
tical with those of England. The 
whole subject was then remitted to 
the Judiciary and Foreign Affairs 
Committees, with orders that they 
should immediately consider and 
report on the steps necessary to be 
taken for the protection of American 
citizens abroad. Since then more 
than sixty great popular meetings, 
irrespective of party, continued the 
agitation of the subject, and the 
impatiently demanded report of the 
Congressional Committee has, after 
much delay, appeared. 

The report deals mainly with 
England. It begins by tracing the 
English law to the oath adminis- 
tered by William the Conqueror to 
his landowners : 





I become your man from this day forth, 
of life, and limb, and earthly worship, and 
unto you will be faithful, and bear you 
faith for the land I hold of you. So help 
me God ! 


It finds a ‘paraphrase’ of this in 
the law, as stated by Blackstone, 
that 


The natural-born subject of one prince 
cannot by any act of his own—no, not by 
swearing allegiance to another—put off or 
discharge his natural allegiance to the 
former: for this natural allegiance was 
intrinsic and primitive and antecedent to 
the other, and cannot be divested without 
the concurrent act of that prince. 


The committee then give extracts 
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from Heinecius, Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Vattel, Wicquefort, Berlamaque, 
Felice, Vicat, Rayneval, Hutcheson, 
and Payley, showing that the gene- 
ral sentiment of writers on public 
and international law is favourable 
to the right of a subject to emigrate 
in time of peace, and to the principle 
that by open permission of emigra- 
tion the sovereign loses his control 
over the emigrant. The report 
then gives an interesting summary 
of the municipal laws of European 
States bearing upon expatriation. 
It says: 


The doctrines of Great Britain, as repre- 
sented by Lord Palmerston in a letter to 
Mr. Bancroft, are thus stated: that, while 
it has never been denied by the British 
Government that emigrants leave their 
country by virtue of that right which has 
been asserted to be the foundation of all 
liberty, the right of every reasonable being 
to seek a new country, and that by the laws 
of Great Britain no restraint can, except in 
very special cases, be placed upon the per- 
fect liberty of every British subject to leave 
the realm when and for whatever period he 
chooses ; yet this expatriation, in the sense 
of a voluntary abjuration of natural alle- 
giance, cannot be sanctioned without the 
assent of the sovereign power; nor does it 
debar the return of the emigrant as a na- 
tural-born subject. 

Count Walewski, for the Government of 
France, in a despatch to Mr. Calhoun, No- 
vember 25th, 1859, declares that French 
legislation does not permit a Frenchman to 
renounce his nationality, but he loses it by 
positive law when naturalised in a foreign 
country. A Frenchman who emigrates, and 
thus places himself out of the way of mili- 
tary service, would assuredly be punishable 
on his return to France, although he should 
have obtained a foreign naturalisation. 
[Article 230, Nouveau Code Militaire, 
1859. | 

The royal decree of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, November 17th, 1852, declares that 
a Spaniard naturalised within the territory 
of another Power without the knowledge 
and authority of his Government shall not 
exempt himself from the obligations which 
were consequent to his primitive nationality. 
The same rule is applied to foreigners 
naturalised in Spain. [Serrano, to the Con- 
sul General of the United States at Cuba, 
February 14th, 1860.] 

Austria requires an emigrant to dis- 
engage himself from all obligations as an 
Austrian subject, and he is deprived by law 
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of the right to dispose of or inherit property. 
It provides punishment for those who ab- 
sent themselves without passports. 

In Prussia a subject loses his nationality, 
first, by discharge at the subject’s request ; 
second, by sentence of competent authority ; 
third, by living ten years in a foreign 
country; fourth, by marriage, if a female, 
with a foreigner. Subjects who emigrate 
without obtaining a discharge, are punished 
according to laws in that case provided, 
and if they return to Prussia are considered 
criminals, subject to punishment from which 
no citizenship of any nation can liberate 
them. The obligation to military service 
is not extinguished by time. After absence 
of more than ten years, if he returns, he is 
held to service. Emigration is not per- 
mitted except with express leave of the 
Government. [Baron Gerolt to Mr. Marcy, 
July 11th, 1853; Baron Schleinitz to Mr. 
Wright, January 6th, 1859.] 

The Constitution of the North German 
Union, July rst, 1867, makes every North 
German citizen subject to military duty. 
No substitute is received. Every able- 
bodied man is to serve three years in the 
field, four years in the reserves, and then 
five years in the militia. Colonisation and 
emigration are regulated by the legislature 
of the Union. [Executive Document 9, 
second session Fortieth Congress, pages 
16-23. 

The laws of Hamburg make the dena- 
tionalisation of a subject dependent upon 
his obtaining a discharge from the Govern- 
ment, the payment of a specified sum of 
money, and evidence of the fulfilment of 
military service in person or by substitute. 
[Merg. Dr., June 21st, 1850.] 

The Grand Duchy of Baden requires an 
emigrant to obtain the authorisation of the 
Government, to show that he leaves no 
debts, that the country to which he emi- 
grates will receive him, and that his wife is 
in accord in regard to emigration. [Ency- 
clo. 19, the Siécle. T. 11, p. 433.] 

Bremen fully acknowledges her obliga- 
tions to give protection to all American 
citizens, making no distinction between na- 
turalised and native citizens of the United 
States. It holds that desertion from mili- 
tary service in any of the German States 
comes under that class of offences (crimes) 
which will justify the surrender ; and that 
no State could complain on the ground that 
such deserter had become its citizen. It 
cites the law of the United States to sup- 
port this view. It does not regard a de- 
serter from military service in the light of 
a political refugee, nor his act a political 
offence ; and claims that desertion would be 
@ crime in native as well as naturalised 
citizens. [Mr. Schleiden, Minister &c., 
November 21st, 1859.] 
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The laws of Hanover allow emigration 
with parents of children to the age of 
twenty-one years: those who emigrate 
without parents, up to the year preceding 
that when conscription takes place, and 
even in that year, upon proof that the emi- 
grant betters his condition. Those who 
are within the age of military conscription, 
not yet in military service, are allowed to 
emigrate when their departure does not 
endanger the rights of others liable to 
service, or who give security for a substitute, 
in case young men should be called into 
service. [W. Reitzenstein, Minister, &c., 
August 2oth, 1359.] 

The first article of the Convention between 
the United States and the King of Wurtem- 
burg, October 3rd, 1844, provides that 
‘every kind of droit d’aubaine, droit de re- 
traite, and droit de détraction, or tax on 
emigration, are and shall remain abolished 
between the two contracting parties, their 
States, citizens, and subjects.’ 

The Convention with Saxony has the 
same provisions. 

The treaty with Prussia, March 14th, 
1829, provides that the inhabitants of the 
respective States of the high contracting 
parties ‘shall be at liberty to sojourn and 
reside in all parts whatsoever of said terri- 
tories in order to attend to their affairs, and 
shall enjoy, to that effect, the same security 
and protection as natives of the country 
wherein they reside, on condition of sub- 
mission to the laws and ordinances therein 
prevailing.’ 

The Russian Government so far satisfies 
its subjects, or so exercises its power, as to 
restrain their emigration. In either case 
its municipal law is innocuous to other 
nations and upon this subject at least does 
not materially affect the interests or rights 
of the United States. 


The report next endeavours to 
prove that America has a law of its 
own on this subject, different from 


that of Great Britain. Here, how- 
ever, it visibly breaks down. It 
has to confess that the decisions of 
Judge Story and of Chancellor 
Kent are entirely in the sense of the 
British law, and can find nothing 
as an offset to these but the extract 
from Daniel Webster’s letter to Lord 
Ashburton which we have given 
elsewhere. The Committee, how- 
ever, are perfectly successful in 
showing that the doctrine of per- 
petual allegiance is an inadmissible 
one to America—a country where 
nearly twenty-two millions of the 
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people are immigrants or children 
of immigrants. Finally the report 
proposes the following ‘Bill con- 
cerning the Rights of American 
Citizens in Foreign States :’ 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That all 
naturalised citizens of the United States, 
while in foreign States, shall be entitled to 
and shall receive from this Government the 
same protection of persons and property 
* that is accorded to native-born citizens in 
like situation and circumstances. And the 
President is empowered to employ all the 
resources of the Government in just efforts 
to secure the recognition by other Govern- 
ments of the principles of public law which 
have been insisted upon and maintained by 
the Government of the United States in 
regard to the rights of naturalised citizens: 
Provided always, That no citizen of the 
United States who is guilty of crime against 
the laws of any foreign State committed 
within its jurisdiction ; or of desertion from 
actual service in the army or navy of such 
State; or who shall have acquired natu- 
ralisation by misrepresentation or fraud in 
regard to residence or otherwise; or who 
by treason or other crime against the 
United States shall have forfeited, or who 
shall have renounced, his rights as a citizen; 
or who shall establish a continuous resi- 
dence beyond the limits of the United 
States for aterm exceeding five years, shall 
be entitled to the protection contemplated 
by this Act. 

Secrion 2. And be it further enacted, 
That whenever it shall be duly made 
known to the President that any natural- 
ised citizen of the United States has been 
arrested and is detained by any foreign 
Government in contravention of the intent 
and purposes of this Act upon the allega- 
tion that naturalisation in the United 
States does not operate to dissolve his 
allegiance to his native sovereign, or if any 
citizen shall have been so arrested and 
detained whose release upon demand shall 
have been unreasonably delayed or refused, 
the President shall be, and hereby is, em- 
powered to order the arrest and detain in 
custody any subject or citizen of such 
foreign Government who may be found 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and the President shall, without unreason- 
able delay, give information to Congress of 
any such proceedings under this Act. 

Section 3. And he it further enacted, 
That if any naturalised citizen of the 
United States shall return to his native 
country with intent to resume his domicile 
therein, or if any citizen shall leave the 
United States with the intention of perma- 
nent residence in any foreign State, or shall 
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engage as an army or navy belligerent in 
any foreign war or service, such citizen 
shall not be entitled to the interposition of 
the Government in his behalf under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Section 4. And he it further enacted, 
That the term ‘domicile’ in the preceding 
section shall be construed to mean a con- 
tinuous residence of more than one year in 
the native country of the naturalised citi- 
zen, or establishing himself in any business 
which denotes an intention to resume a 
permanent residence. 


When this report was submitted 
to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Wilson of Iowa proposed that 
the words ‘which have been in- 
sisted upon and maintained by the 
Government of the United States,’ 
should be stricken out, the United 
States having never asserted the 
right of expatriation. The Chair. 
man of the Committee, General 
Banks, then confessed that the ob- 
ject they had in maintaining the 
contrary theory to that of Mr. Wil- 
son, and the reason why their 
proposed statute did not declare 
broadly the right of expatriation, 
was that it would be competent for 
foreign powers to claim that the 
law of the United States dated 
from this time, and is inapplicable 
to cases and claims that have arisen 
hitherto. 

The most characteristic feature 
of the bill as reported is its cau- 
tiousness. The exceptions to the 
classes of Americans in foreign 
states which can claim its benefits 
are almost sweeping. It is also 
notable that it does not express the 
principle of the right of transfer- 
ring allegiance, an omission which 
the ingenious answer of Mr. Banks 
hardly explains. The House seems 
to have agreed that the Bill is sub- 
stantially an adequate one, but it 
will probably be modified in some 
important particulars before it shall 
be laid by the Senate before the 
President for his signature. It is 
indeed already understood that the 
Bill, which was returned to the 
Committee, is the theme of much 
anxious discussion and solicitude. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the 
causes of the anxiety and hesitation 
with which the United States is 
taking up its position in the matter. 
That which induced Mr. Seward to 
postpone the question with Prussia 
until the close of the civil war, 
and prevailed further, we may as- 
sume, to keep it in his pigeon-hole 
more than two years longer, will 
easily account for the hesitation of 
the lawyers of Congress in coming 
to a decision. Committed to a de- 
mand for some kind of alteration of 
rules made before the existence of 
a nation of emigrants, the United 
States has, at the same time, more 
at stake on the preservation of clear 
and adequate laws of citizenship 
than any other nation. It is, in 
fact, passing through a phase of 
formation curiously resembling—so 
far as the matter before us is con- 
cerned—that which existed in West- 
ern Europe at the time when the 
present rigorous laws of inalienable 
allegiance were real and with some 
countries vital. America requires 
all its people, and more. Fresh from 
a struggle in which questions of the 
relative authority of state and fede- 
ral allegiance were seriously in- 
volved, and during which Canada, 
Mexico, and the steamships enabled 
thousands to evade military duty, 
that country is in no condition or 
mood to adopt a lax principle of 
allegiance. Mr. Seward’s declara- 
tion of the disinclination of his Go- 
vernment to afford such protection 
to wandering Americans as shall 
help them to evade the responsibi- 
lities and duties of citizenship any- 
where can hardly fail to commend 
itself to his countrymen. If Ameri- 
cans are protected it will be because 
of their allegiance. Whatever mo- 
difications the American Congress 
may devise for the traditional and 
general law, it is certain that they 
will not be such as shall enable its 
own people to transfer their alle- 
glance on an emergency simply by 
crossing the St. Lawrence at one 
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end, or the Rio Grande at another. 
Nor can we imagine any interest of 
the United States that could be 
furthered by any law calculated to 
encourage foreigners to avail them- 
selves of its naturalisation merely 
as a means of protection for hostile 
designs against other countries. It 
shows indeed how utterly alien 
Fenianism is from the whole ten- 
dency of American feeling, which 
has been always towards the ex- 
tremest principle of non-interven- 
tion, that it has invoked a principle 
which if adopted would place the 
amicable relations of that country 
at the mercy of any adventurer who 
should seek its shores and take out 
naturalisation papers for ulterior 
purposes. What the United States 
can alone require or wish is that its 
naturalisation shall secure the same 
rights and immunities as birth 
within its limits, and that this shall 
be accepted by the leading powers 
as public law. This, and this alone, 
we apprehend, will be the purport 
of the law which, perhaps before 
this shall reach the public, the 
United States will have given out 
as that which America is resolved to 
maintain at any cost. And if this 
shall prove to be the proposition, it 
will be difficult for any European 
power to show its unreasonableness. 
The United States cannot be ex- 
pected to consent to the doctrine 
that one third of its citizens owe a 
paramount allegiance to old-world 
nations. Those who in such vast 
numbers have emigrated, or are emi- 
grating, to that country, have for 
the most part fled from poverty, or 
what they consider oppression, in 
Europe, and any assertion of the 
power of the countries they have 
abandoned to interfere with their 
movements anywhere, so long as 
they conform to the laws of the 
country in which they may be so- 
journing, must naturally seem to 
them a virtual denial of their per- 
sonal freedom, and to the United 
States a denial of its independence. 
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Nations have indeed the right to 
make their own internal regula- 
tions ; a nation has the right to de- 
cide that all foreigners entering its 
limits shall be impressed into its 
army, or even its prisons. But all 
internal regulations that may affect 
other peoples are adopted and exer- 
cised on the responsibility of the 
nation in which they exist. The 
invasion of Abyssinia, to take an 
extreme case, demonstrates the risk 
incurred by a country which main- 
tains internal regulations hostile 
to the general good of mankind. 
America offering a friendly roof to 
the people of all countries, without 
partiality, represents, in a some- 
what peculiar sense, the common- 
wealth of humanity, and it is not 
without reason that it may claim 
for its determination to protect its 
citizens everywhere a superiority 
over any local laws that may be 
in conflict with that determina- 
tion. 

It is, however, plain that the 
military organisations established 
by continental nations must pre- 
sent considerable obstacles to their 
concert in the adoption of anything 
as public or international law which 
might tend to weaken their sources 
of power. France, which more 
than all other Western powers clings 
to the ancient ideas of allegiance, 
has thus far escaped the rapids 
of emigration, which would have 
proved for her a serious diminution 
of strength. But the steady exten- 
sion of the lines of conscription in 
that country can hardly fail, if the 
transfer of allegiance were recog- 
nised as a principle, to draw large 
numbers of her people into the 
current setting westward. Indeed, 
that nation has lately shown a dis- 
position to tighten rather than 
relax its hold upon its subjects. 
The formation of a Northern Ger- 
man Confederation under Prussia, 
which must henceforth be ready at 
any moment to maintain what it 
has acquired, makes emigration less 
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welcome to Germany than it once 
was, and renders the present mo- 
ment a particularly difficult one 
for any negotiations calculated to 
facilitate a withdrawal from the 
liabilities of the landwehr. But 
there is nothing in the circum. 
stances or the prospects of England, 
we submit, which would naturally 
place us in opposition to a reason- 
able reform of the feudal laws of 
allegiance. On the contrary, Eng. 
land is strengthened by the depar- 
ture of every radically dissatisfied 
subject. Those who go out from 
us are too generally those who are 
enemies of our national existence, 
and any service that we could en- 
force upon them would be a further- 
ance of their power to injure the 
country. We need to facilitate 
rather than impede a distinct trans- 
fer of the Irish emigrants’ allegiance 
to the United States, because of the 
more clear and complete responsi- 
bility for his behaviour which such 
an understanding would throw upon 
that country. It were a serious 
error, though the circumstances 
under which the agitation in Ame- 
rica has occurred make it a natural 
one, to imagine that a concession 
of the right of entire alienation to 
the Irish naturalised in America 
can imply any increase of their 
security in committing acts of hos- 
tility against England. The reverse 
of this is true. An American citi- 
zen committing an act of hostility 
against a nation with which his 
Government is at peace, violates 
the laws both of his own country 
and of that against which the act 
is aimed, Except in this favourable 
direction, it is difficult to conceive 
that our interests would be at all 
affected by the proposed reform. 
Were emigration from our crowded 
islands otherwise than beneficial, 
it could hardly be increased by such 
means ; and it were idle to suppose 
that England can obtain by the 
coercion of an alienated exile any 
advantage whatsoever. 
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Whilst we have thus no reason 
to share any of the apprehensions 
that may influence the military go- 
vernments of the Continent, or to 
participate in any hopes of advan- 
tage that may incline them to hold 
fast the creed ‘ once a citizen always 
a citizen,’ we have inducements of 
a peculiar character to sympathise 
with the position and adapt our- 
selves as far as possible to the exi- 
gencies of the United States in this 
matter. The susceptibility of the 
people of that country as to the 
sanctity of their rights as American 
citizens is to a great extent inherited 
from ourselves; the vindications of 
the same rights for Englishmen are 
landmarks of our history, which is 
their history also; our own kings 
and cabinets drove them to revolu- 
tion and independence ; and our 
own misgovernment and blunders 
at home have been instrumental in 
transferring to them the largest 
portion of their adopted population. 
Through all this our common his- 
tory Destiny has worked on to the 
present situation of the two coun- 
tries, the most essential feature in 
which is that division is the weak- 
ness, harmony the strength, of both. 
And beneath this general fact is 
this particular one: Fenianism has 
for its chief root the difficulty with 
which the Irish are assimilated by 
America. Long after the bodies of 
that people have emigrated their 
souls hover about Erin. They 
march under the stars and stripes, 
but it is the green flag they always 
see. Whatever tends to more fully 
incorporate them with America, 
whatever clears away all vagueness 
about the place of their allegiance, 
and stops the convenient oscillation 
of their ‘citizenship’ between the 
base and the object of their opera- 
tions, will be a more important re- 
striction upon Fenianism than may 
be thought by any but careful stu- 
dents of Celtic character. And the 
recognition by us of their naturali- 
sation in America as equivalent to 
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birth there, especially with the re- 
ciprocal obligations implied, would 
be, in all probability, no inconside- 
rable step toward more completely 
identifying the Irish in America 
with the interests and aims of that 
country. 

We have thus far reviewed this 
questior with reference to its in- 
trinsic merits; but it is important 
to remember that there is a very 
recent chapter of our history which 
represents a considerable departure 
from the ancient traditions of citi- 
zenship. It is unquestionable that 
the demand made by England for 
the delivery of the two American 
citizens seized from the Trent by 
the only Government recognised by 
the Queen on that continent, was 
in sharp contradiction to the prin- 
ciple, the assertion of which by this 
Government gave rise to the war of 
1812. We have already said that 
the question of the right of aliena- 
tion was not primarily involved in 
that war, but it was secondarily, 


the right of searching American 
vessels for ‘ British seamen’ having 
been rested upon the ground of the 


inalienability of allegiance. In the 
manifesto of the Prince Regent 
(January g, 1813) the doctrine of 
England is thus set forth : 


The order in council of June 23 being 
officially communicated in America, the 
Government of the United States saw no- 
thing in the repeal of the orders which 
should of itself restore peace, unless Great 
Britain were prepared, in the first instance, 
substantially to relinquish the right of 
impressing her own seamen, when found on 
board American merchant ships... . If 
America, by demanding this preliminary 
concession, intends to deny the validity of 
that right, in that denial Great Britain 
cannot acquiesce ; nor will she give counte- 
nance to such a pretension by acceding to 
its suspension, much less its abandonment, 
as a basis on which to treat. . The 
British Government has never asserted any 
exclusive right, as to the impressment of 
British seamen from American vessels, 
which it was not prepared to acknowledge 
as pertaining equally to the Government of 
the United States, with respect to American 
seamen when found on board British mer- 
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chant ships. . . . His Royal Highness can 
never admit that, in the exercise of the 
undoubted and hitherto undisputed right 
of searching neutral vessels in time of war, 
the impressment of British seamen when 
found therein, can be deemed any violation 
of a neutral flag. Neither can he admit 
that the taking such seamen from on board 
such vessels can be considered, by any 
neutral state, as a hostile measure, or a 
justifiable cause of war. There is no right 
more clearly established than the right 
which a sovereign has to the allegiance of 
his subjects, more especially in time of war. 
Their allegiance is no optional duty, which 
they can decline at pleasure. It is a call 
which they are bound to obey. It began 
with their birth, and can a terminate 
with their existence. 


When her Majesty demanded the 
surrender of two Americans into 
her hands—even though they had 
been seized from a ship which by 
‘carrying officers’ had placed itself 
beyond her protection—it is mani- 
fest that she elected to sacrifice the 
principle of inalienable allegiance 
to that of the sanctity of the right 
of asylum and of the British ship. 
Nothing could more completely 
have reversed the extreme position 
of 1813, as expressed in the mani- 
festo quoted above, than the fact 
that England was as ready to go to 
war in 1862, because America took 
Americans from a British ship, as 
America was in 1812 because Eng- 
land took Englishmen from an 
American ship. England really 
showed that she had ‘adopted the 
American doctrine, and a most im- 
portant step toward the doctrine of 
the right of alienation was taken. 
The right to impress Englishmen 
wherever found, in time of war, is 
the only conceivable use that could 
be derived from the doctrine of 
perpetual allegiance, and for that 
end England has, by her action in 
the Trent affair, put herself out of 
court. 

Thus by history, as well as by 
common interests, England and 
America are forced into a peculiar 
relationship, which cannot be es- 
caped. In the past, that peculiar 
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relationship has been represented 
by special animosities. In the fu- 
ture it will be represented by ab- 
normal feuds, or by a particular 
alliance and friendship. If the lat- 
ter seems preferable to this people 
—if the real interests of the two 
nations do not clash but coincide 
at every point—it is absolutely 
necessary that a fresh leaf shall be 
turned in their relations with Ame. 
rica. The history of England’s 
dealings with America from the 
departure of the pilgrims to the 
present time, does not entitle her 
to seek points of pride and reasons 
for reservation; but, on the con- 
trary, for methods of reconciliation 
and excuses, even, for concession. 
There is nothing in the dealings of 
this nation with America which it 
cannot honourably submit to fair 
discussion, and even arbitration, if 
that shall be genuinely asked for 
by the people of the United States, 
The present generation of English- 
men ought not to be less eager to 
redress any wrongs to America for 
which they are responsible, than 
Americans are to have them re- 
dressed. It is time there should 
be an era of magnanimity in the 
relations of nations which represent 
the two wings of a great race, 
whose harmonious co-operation be- 
comes every day more essential to 
the steady movement of either. 

We believe that it is the duty of 
England to see that the circum- 
stances of the escape of the Ala- 
bama, its reception in English ports, 
and its depredations, should be 
thoroughly investigated by a com- 
mission of its own most eminent 
statesmen and jurists, who are least 
liable to charges of partisan sym- 
pathies, their task being to discover 
whether in the respect of law, of 
morality, or of honour, this nation 
owes redress to the United States 
for that ship. It would not be 
difficult to appoint a commission 
of men uncommitted to any theory 
on the subject, whose decision would 
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carry With it the confidence of the 
country, and whose reasons would 
prevail with the common intelli- 
gence of England and America. A 
common language, literature, and 
law form of themselves a High 
Court whose judgment cannot be 
without weight. If there be some- 
thing due from England for that 
ship—and the balance of opinion is 
evidently in favour of that view—it 
should be paid in advance of arbi- 
tration, even though it involves self- 
condemnation. 

At the same time, and apart from 
this, we believe that it would well 
befit the serious condition of af- 
fairs between the two countries, 
and the importance of the pending 
questions, that the British Govern- 
ment should invite the United States 
to appoint from its jurists and 
statesmen members of a commission 
to meet an equal number selected 
from Great Britain, for the purpose 
of unrestricted conference upon all 
questions of mutual concern to the 
twocountries. The Alabama (if still 
unsettled by the English commis- 
sion proposed) and similar claims, 
the state of such municipal laws in 
either country as may affect the 
well-being of the other, the princi- 
ples and laws of citizenship—all 
these should be freely submitted to 
such a commission. It should be 
agreed that either nation should 
have the right to lay before it what- 
ever grievance, claim, or proposition 
it shall desire, with the understand- 
ing that any question of this nature 
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upon which a substantial majority 
of the commission shall be unable to 
agree, shall be considered a definite 
subject for foreign arbitration. We 
have little doubt the United States 
would accept a proposition of this 
kind from England. If it be Mr. 
Seward’s desire that the Alabama 
dispute shall be kept open, it is 
clear that such is not the general 
feeling of his countrymen. The 
American press has recently ex- 
pressed the popular expectation 
that this subject is approaching a 
final settlement, and the belief that 
England means that justice shall 
be done in the matter. The latest 
advices from Washington report 
that many of the leading statesmen 
of Congress have called formally 
upon the Secretary of State to ex- 
press to him their conviction that 
it is the duty of the Government to 
meet in a conciliatory spirit what- 
ever proposition Mr. Thornton may 
bring from his Government for the 
adjustment of these claims. The 
usages of diplomacy having ren- 
dered it Lord Stanley’s turn to re- 
open the subject, it is to be hoped he 
has resolved to do so in a generous 
spirit, and that he recognises the 
opportunity, which in our belief ex- 
ists, of converting a miserable quar- 
rel into an occasion of magnanimity, 
—possibly into the starting-point 
for an era of relationship between 
England and America happy enough 
to clear away the memories and pre- 
cedents whose shadows have over- 
cast eight generations. 
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MADAME TALLIEN.! 


OTRE DAME DE THERMI- 
DOR is the somewhat sensa- 
tional title-page to what purports 
to be a biography of Madame 
Tallien, from the pen of M, Arséne 
Houssaye: and as the heroine was 
so hailed with acclamation by the 
survivors of the Terror in ’94, and 
the tale is in itself a romance, we 
can more easily pardon this little 
affectation than the many other 
vices of style and construction that 
we find as we proceed with the 
work. Would that it were a history 
of Madame Tallien or of Tallien 
himself, so that we might learn 
something of the real characters and 
motives of a man and woman who 
played such parts on such a stage, 
whom destiny threw together at the 
critical moment, and then left to 
drift asunder to meet ‘the sombre 
close of that voluptuous day ’ under 
such different circumstances. But 
the author tells us in his preface 
that he has a far wider and more 
ambitious aim than this: no other 
than to write the history of the 
Revolution as it has not been writ- 
ten yet. ‘Where,’ he says, ‘ will 
you find it? Not in the pages of 
Thiers, Michelet, Louis Blanc, 
Esquiros, Lamartine, or Mignet; 
no, each of these has his prejudices, 
the Moniteur itself has its passion. 
J’aurai la passion de la vérité !’ 
This is the sublime of modest 
assurance. Must we tell him that 
he has failed to produce this desi- 
deratum in history which is to 
supersede and surpass all that has 
been said already, and that instead 
of finding truth reflected in the 
clear mirror which shall present 
us with the facts so harmonised and 
grouped that we can grasp them in 
their relative positions and import- 
ance, we rise from the perusal of 


1 Notre Dame de Thermidor: Histoire de Madame Tallien. 
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his pages bewildered and fatigued 
with the effort to distinguish any 
fact at allin that which is essen. 
tially ‘ without form and void.’ The 
Revolution itself was an era so 
tremendous that, as Buffon said of 
it, it might be called an epoch in 
nature—a tremendous theme to our 
thinking, fit only for the giants to 
handle, and which the pigmies 
would do well to avoid. But it will 
ever be a mine of sensational writ- 
ing for French authors, and if its 
true historian has not yet arisen, the 
separate biographies that from time 
to time appear of the different cha- 
racters who prominently figured in 
it, may be accepted as contributions 
to the history of the future, compiled 
as they are while the traditions of 
living witnesses still linger with the 
generation that is fast passing away. 
So for the present let us trace the 
career of Therezia Cabarrus, who 
was born a noble Spanish lady, 
married a French Marquis of the 
ancien régime at sixteen, at twenty 
divorced him, danced the carma- 
gnole, led the fashion when full 
dress meant no more clothing than 
the drapery of a marble muse, and 
when these times and the fashion 
thereof had passed away, wore 
decorous gigot sleeves and died a 
Princess of Chimay. 

Her father was a man of emi- 
nence, a financier, with theories of 
political economy far in advance of 
his day, and who had introduced 
the system of banking into Spain. 
Charles IV. named him director of 
the royal bank, and created him, for 
his past public services, a Count of 
Castille. M. de Cabarrus gave his 
children a careful education, and 
Theresa, when he brought her to 
Paris at sixteen, was already a most 
accomplished and brilliant person- 
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age. She sang and danced divinely ; 
she spoke three languages in per- 
fection; she had the rarest beauty, 
and what is rarer still in beautiful 
women—fascination. Her appear- 
ance made an immense sensation 
in Parisian society in the carnaval 
of 1788. Who among the hosts of 
her admirers was to be the fortunate 
man who should carry off such a 
prize? To the astonishment of 
many, the proposal she accepted 
was that of the Marquis de Fonte- 
nay: he might have been her father, 
but he was handsome still, gay, 
witty, rich, and devoted, and he won 
her fancy. The wedding fétes were 
magnificent, and Madame de Fon- 
tenay was not less the fashion than 
la belle Cabarrus, whose younger 
lovers continued to flutter round 
her, and with Mirabeau, Champfort, 
Rivarol, Barnave, Camille Desmou- 
lins, and others, formed a society 
over which, in the allées of Fontenay 
and the salons of Paris, she reigned 
a queen—or goddess rather in the 


speech of those days, when queens 


were going out of fashion. It was 
the age when, by one consent, man- 
kind, or at least French mankind, 
had been converted by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau to the worship of nature 
and virtue. The Monthyon prize 
for the most virtuous action had 
been offered with not less gravity 
than a somewhat similar proposal 
lately made to the greatest benefac- 
tors of their species in connection 
with the International Exhibition 
at Paris, when the reign of univer- 
sal peace began with the most un- 
exampled show of rifled cannon and 
other material of war; and though 
in those days Baron Grimm scoffed 
at ‘messieurs les savants,’ who were 
to sit in judgment on the compara- 
tive degrees of virtuous actions, 
virtue continued much in men’s 
mouths. Pure white was woman’s 
only wear; fétes champétres were 
no longer 4 la Watteau but 4 la 
nature. The repast was spread on 
the grass, which at once transported 
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the convives to Arcadia; and if an 
inopportune gust of wind threatened 
to blow away the syllabubs or the 
gentlemen’s perruques (as once ac- 
tually happened to M. de Robespierre 
at Fontenay), plenty of mirth com- 
pensated for lack of comfort. 

Carle Vernet, Duplessis-Bertaut, 
Dubucourt, and Isabey have all left 
portraits in different styles of the 
lovely Theresa, but at the moment 
we speak of, it was, as our author 
informs us, ‘ du grand style de faire 
peindre sa femme par Madame le 
Brun,’ who surely never had a fairer 
sitter. The artist, who was said in 
general to paint ladies rather as 
they wished to be than as they 
were, confessed her inability in this 
case to improve on nature, or even 
to do justice to so many charms. 
The sittings were long, and to 
lighten their tedium M. de Fontenay 
brought his friends to watch the 
progress of the portrait, and to give 
their opinion of it. One day when 
Rivarol was one of the society as- 
sembled in the studio of the Rue St.- 
Honoré, the flow of his witticisms 
was interrupted by the entrance, un- 
announced, of a young man unknown 
to all the party, who came from 
Panckoucke’s printing-office to beg, 
he said, that M. de Rivarol would 
have the goodness to explain the 
meaning of some passages in his 
handwriting in a pamphlet just 
going to press, which had baffled 
master and compositors alike to de- 
cipher. While they discussed the 
MSS. with some sharpness on 
Rivarol’s part, the young compo- 
sitor answering with indomitable 
coolness and ready wit, the other 
visitors, gathered round the easel, 
were displaying their powers of 
criticism or of flattery; one found 
the mouth too large, another the 
eyes too small, till Madame le Brun, 
out of patience, exclaimed that 
they were one and all incompetent 
judges, and that as Moliére used to 
appeal to his old servant for a 
sincere verdict, she should now, in 
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the absence of her domestic, ask 
the young man who had just come 
in, and who did not look like a flat- 
terer, what was his opinion. ‘ Sir,’ 
she said, addressing him, ‘I have 
heard so many contradictory ab- 
surdities about this portrait that I 
am at a loss to know in truth 
whether what I have done is the 
work of an artist or of a sign- 
painter ?’ ‘ Madame, I will tell you.’ 
There was a long silence, while the 
young man, unabashed, looked from 
the lady to the picture again and 
again, but ever longest at the lady ; 
and then, after delivering himself in 
the very best language of an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent criticism of the 
likeness, in which he failed not also 
to convey a delicate compliment to 
the original, he bowed to the com- 
pany and departed. This was 
Tallien, and Madame de Fontenay 
had observed that he was handsome 
and distinguished, if not with the 
graces of the vicille cour, yet with 
an extraordinary energy and self- 
possession ; and so in old age she 
told the story of their first meeting. 
The face and figure of the future 
tribune bore an individuality that 
could not be forgotten or mistaken, 
and twice again Madame de Fonte- 
nay recognised him before the fate- 
ful encounter at Bordeaux, once 
as the secretary of her adorateur, 
Alexandre de Lameth, and once in 
the Convention. Who was he? The 
reputed son of the Marquis de 
Bercy’s steward, by many supposed 
to stand in that relationship to the 
marquis himself, who stood god- 
father to him and placed him at 
college. But at fifteen Tallien was 
already the very impersonationof re- 
volt and insubordination, and he very 
soon fled from rules and study. The 
marquis refused to do more for him, 
the steward threatened him with 
his paternal malediction. ‘ Taisez- 
vous, mon pcre, cela ne se fait plus 
dans le monde,’ was the incorrigible 
reply. The mother brought him to 
reason so far as to consent to seek 
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employment in a procureur’s office, 
and still to study Greek and Latin 
at home. But a few days of office 
work and stamped paper wearied 
him, and he tried at Panckoucke’s, 
the most classical printer of the day, 
to find a market for his knowledge 
of the dead languages as a compo- 
sitor. There his talent and his 
idleness were alike remarkable. He 
seems to have fluctuated between 
the printers and the procureurs, and 
to have made many friends among 
the briefless young avocats with 
whom he paced the Salle des Pas 
Perdus. Presently we find him 
private secretary to A. de Lameth, 
and of course violently imbued with 
the passion of the Revolution. Let 
us in the meantime glance briefly 
at the momentous events of *89 
and the two following years. The 
States General were convened at 
Versailles on the 4th of May, 1789; 
a few stormy weeks elapse, Mira- 
beau, leading the Third Estate, has 
won both nobles and clergy (the 
other two) to side with it in the 
struggle against court and ministers 
who are vanquished, and on the 
22nd of June the Estates proclaim 
themselves ‘the National Assembly,’ 
or Constituent Assembly, met to 
frame the constitution of France. 
M. Necker’s dismissal is insisted 
on; the excitement in Paris grows 
and surges in the clubs and in the 
streets, till it culminates on the 
14th July in the fall of the Bastille. 
Shall we also take a glimpse at the 
private journal of the person most 
concerned in all that is passing in 
this first fortnight of July? Itis 
in the handwriting of Louis XVI., 
then at Versailles :— 


Mercredi, le ter juillet 1789, rien. Dé- 
putation des Etats. Jeudi, 2, monté 4 
cheval 4 la porte du Maine pour la chasse 
du cerf 4 Port-Royal. Prisun. Vendredi, 3. 
rien. Samedi, 4, chasse du cheyreuil au 
butard. Pris un et tué vingt-neuf piéces. 
Dimanche, 5, vespres et salut. Lundi, 6, 
rien. Mardi, 7, chasse du cerf 4 Port-Royal. 
Pris deux. Mercredi, 8, pris médecine. 
Jeudi, 9, rien. Députation des Etats. Ven- 
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Réponse 4 la députation 
des Etats. Samedi, 11, rien. Départ de 
M. de Necker. Dimanche, 12, vespres et 
salut. Départ de MM. de Montmorin, Saint- 
Priest et de la Luzerne. Lundi, 13, rien. 


dredi, 10, rien. 


Is it possible that the sound of 
the cannon, when the Bastille fell, 
should not break even a lethargy 
like this? Scarcity, rioting, and 
tumults continue in Paris through 
the next two months; then the 
sth of October sees the march of 
the ten thousand women to Ver- 
sailles to demand bread. Some- 
thing more, too, is asked, and the 
request is a command that can- 
not be disobeyed—that Louis and 
his family shall come to Paris, and 
the National Assembly with them. 
All through the autumn the no- 
bility emigrate, those who have 
not chosen to vote away titles, 
honours, and rights, and to em- 
brace the new doctrines of frater- 
nity, liberty, and equality. 1790 
sees the National Assembly still in 
labour-pangs till the new constitu- 
tion can be brought forth. De- 
struction has been rapid and simple ; 
reconstruction, with famine and 
discontent out of doors, is by no 
means so easy. Vergniaud, Bar- 
nave, Robespierre, Champfort, and 
Camille Desmoulins are the con- 
stituents (as they are called) who 
are most popular; Mirabeau, how- 
ever, is the one genius who can 
control or guide that which men 
already call the Revolution. The 
Court catches at the hope that he 
may be induced to do something in 
the way of — for royal 
prerogativ e, fast ebbing away, and 


the queen makes secret overtures 


to him which 


seem to promise 
some result, 


But the thread snaps 
suddenly. Death has claimed him, 
and a few weeks later the Royal 
family attempt the luckless flight to 
Varennes, to seek help and shelter 
with the stranger—a deep affront 
to the nation—after which their 
position is truly pitiable. The king 
has no choice but to accept the 
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constitution brought him for signa- 
ture on the 14th of September ; and 
then the Assembly, its work accom- 
plished, dissolves itself amid illu- 
minations of Paris, and the new 
Legislative Assembly—a far more 
republican body than its predeces- 
sor—is elected according to the 
laws of the new Constitution, and 
sits eleven months, till it gives way 
to a National Convention. But long 
before the terrible days of Septem- 
ber and the Convention, the young 
Tallien has been rising into noto- 
riety. He is twenty-two years of 
age, impassioned, naturally eloquent, 
and though he figures in the pages 
of one great historian of the period 
as ‘red-haired, gloomy Dis,’ his 
own countrymen spoke of him as 
‘le beau Tallien.” A somewhat 
theatrical air was natural to him, 
the air too of one who felt himself 
born to rise speedily above a sub- 
ordinate réle; so, from correcting 
the press for the Monitewr, he has 
come to write in it—nay, to start 
a journal of his own, or, at least, 
a something between a journal and 
a placard, with which he covers the 
walls of Paris under the attractive 
title of Jowrnal des Sans-Culottes, 
which expounds to all true citizens 
their rights and duties. It wasa 
success, and continued under other 
names: L’Ami des Citoyens, and 
finally Le Journal Fraternel. In 
all the sections of Paris there is 
soon no more active spirit than 
Tallien. He is elected one of the 
Commune; he is the orator who 
heads its deputation to the Assem- 
bly, where his face and his elo- 
quence were alike well known 
before he had a seat in it. After 
the 2nd of September, Guy de 
Kersaint, the deputy for Versailles, 
drew back in horror at the rivers 
of blood that were flowing from 
the prisons, and resigned with the 
words: 

Si amour de mon pays m’a fait endurer 
le malheur d’étre le collégue des panégy- 
ristes et des promoteurs de ces assassinats, 
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je veux au moins défendre ma mémoire 
d’étre leur complice. 


This more daring patriot took his 
place. What had been his compli- 
city in the massacres since when 
the deed was accomplished he joined 
the party who were their undoubted 
authors? Listen to his own language 
when summoned before the Assem- 
bly to speak for the Commune and 
give account of its acts. The com- 
missioner Truchot had spoken first, 
declaring most of the prisons to be 
now empty, about four hundred 
dead (no fewer than a thousand and 
eighty-nine perished), and all the 


debtors and women.released. We 
give Tallien’s own words : 
On s'est d’abord porté A Abbaye. Le 


peuple a demandé au gardien les registres. 
Les prisonniers détenus pour l’affaire du 
10 aott et pour cause de fabrication de 
faux assignats ont péri sur-le-champ ; onze 
seulement ont été sauvés. Le conseil de 
la commune a envoyé une députation pour 
s’opposer au désordre. Le procureur de la 
commune s'est présenté le premier, et a 
employé tous les moyens que lui suggéraient 
son zele et son humanité. II ne put rien 
gagner, et vit tomber ases pieds plusieurs 
victimes. De la le peuple s'est porté au 
Chatelet, oi les prisonniers ont été immolés. 
A minuit environ, on s'est porté 4 la Force. 
Nos commissaires s’y sont transportés et 
ont fait ce quils ont pu pour empécher 
Yhotel de la Force détre pillé; mais ils 
n'ont pu arréter en quelque sorte la juste 
vengeance du peuple. Car, nous devons le 
dire, ces coups sont tombé sur des fabrica- 
teurs de faux assignats. Ce gui a excité 
la vengeance c’est qu'il n'y avait la que 
des scélérats connus. 


And the Princesse de Lamballe ? 
What was her crime? And the 
thirty helpless priests in one pri- 
son, and the old men and maidens 
of high birth, who were driven out 
into “the slaughter- yard one after 
another till the swords of the mur- 
derers were blunted, and their arms 
weary of the work ? 

The Commune on the 3rd accuses 
itself thus : 


La commune de Paris se hate d’informer 
ses fréres de tous les départements qu'une 
partie des conspirateurs féroces détenus 
dans ses prisons a été mise 4 mort par le 
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peuple; actes de justice qui lui ont paru 
indispensables pour retenir par la terreur 
les légions Ge traitres cachés dans ses 
murs au moment ow il allait marcher 4 
l’ennemi, et sans doute la nation entiére, 
aprés la longue suite de trahisons qui l’ont 
conduite sur le bord de l’abime, s’empressera 
d’adopter ce moyen si nécessaire au salut 
public. Signé Duplain, Panis, Sergeant, 
L’Enfant, Jourdeuil, Marat, l’ami du Peuple. 


But not Tallien. Later, when the 
horror and shame of this thing was 
more deeply'felt, he tried to efface 
the red stain from his hand. When 
he had overthrown the Terror, the 
name of Septembriseur was odious 
to him, and he both spoke and 
printed an elaborate defence, in 
which he speaks of these deplorable 
events as the explosion of the popu- 
lar feeling against traitors to the 
Revolution, whom it was impossible 
to leave alive in Paris, when the 
nation had to send all her armies 
to resist invasion from her enemies 
on the frontier. The march of the 
Prussians on Longwi and Verdun 
sealed the fate of the prisoners. His 
own part had been to save all the 
innocent that he could from the 
sword of the assassins. But it 
availed not entirely either then or 
now. In another tragedy, which 
the world witnessed with dumb 
astonishment, horror, and pity, a 
few months later, on the question 
put by the president of the Conven- 
tion (National Assembly no longer) 
—‘ What punishment has Louis 
Capet ci-devant king of the French 
incurred ?’—his vote was death: 
not the famous ‘la mort sans phrase’ 
of Siéyes. Tallien does add a 
phrase: ‘ Louis Capet a fait couler 
le sang francais.’ Had no one else? 
On the evening of the king’s exe- 
cution, Tallien was elected one of 
the Committee of Public Safety. 
This Council of Ten, whose decrees 
are secret, swift, and inexorable as 
those of the renowned Ten of 
Venice, is a dictatorship without a 
dictator, with Marat for a con- 
science. It is entirely composed of 
Montagnards : it governs the Con- 
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yention, and proclaims the extermi- 
nation of Girondins, aristocrats, and 
moderates. The provinces were the 
stronghold of the Gironde, and when 
they had given up the unequal con- 
test in Paris, the chiefs, declared 
hors la loi, retreated to the large 
towns before their party was to- 
tally crushed. These disaffected 
towns must be regenerated, say 
Robespicrre and Saint-Just—Bor- 
deaux first of all; and the task is 
confided to Tallien, Proconsul of 
the Republic, Ysabeau, and La- 
combe. The process is indicated to 
them by the Committee of Public 
Safety— prison, confiscation, and 
the guillotine ; and there is no lack 
of zeal or energy on their part in 
carrying out these instructions to 
the letter. ‘La république est sau- 
vée si on continue sur le pied ot 
nous avons mis les choses dans le 
Midi. Tallien et Ysabeau ont trop 
bien commencé pour rétrograder 
maintenant,’ says Baudot trium- 
phantly in the Convention. Buta 
new influence from an unexpected 
quarter was to check the reign of 
Terror, first in Bordeaux, and finally 
cause the overturn of its authors in 
Paris. Tallien and La Cabarrus 
met again in Bordeaux. In the 
four years since her marriage, The- 
resa, it is said, has discovered that 
she is but ill mated with M. le 
Marquis, who is an old libertine 
and a desperate gamester; and di- 
vorce, as the modern solution of 
these domestic difficulties, has been 
contemplated by her. However, 
ke is now in trouble since the pub- 
lication of the terrible law against 
‘les suspects,’ and her womanly 
instincts lead her to help him, if 
possible, to a place of safety. So 
M. and Mme. de Fontenay are at 
Bordeaux in this autumn of ’93, 
not to assist at its regeneration, 
but en voute for the Pyrenees, over 
which they hope to escape into 
Spain, where M. de Cabarrus will 
Shelter them. There are various 
legends about the arrest of Mme. 
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Tallien more or less incorrect; her 
own version of it, as related by her 
daughter, Mme. du Hallay, to M. 
Houssaye, we may presume to be 
the true one. She betrayed herself 
by a generous imprudence. They 
were lodging with a brother of her 
father’s, and there she heard that 
300 unfortunate Bordelaisian royal- 
ists, most of them ruined by the 
revolutionary tribunal, still anxious 
to escape with their lives, had taken 
their passage on board an English 
vessel in the harbour, but that, at 
the last moment, the captain had 
refused to sail, because all the pas- 
sage-money was not forthcoming. 
She was indignant, and would 
listen to no remonstrance, but in- 
stantly set off in search of the cap- 
tain, with the 3,000 francs in her 
hand; paid them over to him, and 
instead of taking a receipt for the 
money which he offered her, said, 
‘No; give me the list of your passen- 
gers,’ with which she returned proud 
and happy. Unfortunately, the cap- 
tain did not sail without relating to 
more than one person on shore that 
a beautiful woman—evidently a 
‘grande dame ’—had visited him, 
and given him a large sum. The 
emigrants got off in safety, but 
those who were baulked of their 
prey set themselves on the traces of 
the lady who had saved the aristo- 
crats. Next evening, going to the 
theatre, she was attacked by the 
mob, and rudely handled ; but her 
courage was equal to any emer- 
gency: she declared herself a 
patriot. ‘ Look at my cocarde, and 
you will see. You are mistaken : 
those citizens who sailed yesterday 
were not contre-révolutionnaires.’ 
‘ Well, give us the list, for we know 
you have it.’ And one tried to 
force it out of the bosom of her 
dress. She repulsed him with all 
her strength, and taking the list, 
she tore it with her teeth. ‘I will 
not give it you, you may kill me 
first!’ At this instant, Tallien 
stepped through the crowd, calmed 
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them with a sign of his hand, and 
though he had not observed who 
she was, his intention was to re- 
lease the young woman from her 
unmanly assailants, and let her go 
in peace. But he was too late; his 
colleague Lacombe had informed 
himself of the whole transaction, 
and had given an order for the 
formal arrest of the citoyenne Fon- 
tenay. As that order was exe- 
cuted, the proconsul recognised the 
beautiful prisoner. He hurried to 
visit her in the prison, trying hard 
to maintain the attitude of an in- 
flexible judge and incorruptible 
sans-culotte ; but this enemy of the 
Republic had a strength mightier 
than he knew of. Theresa was the 
loveliest woman of her time, fully 
aware of her charms, and knowing 
how touse them; and now that she 
must either conquer this stern 
citizen of twenty-four or die, she 
pled for life and liberty till he, 
in his turn, sued for love. M. 
Houssaye gives us the scene drawn 
from his imagination: we pre- 
fer to leave it to every reader to 
supply according to his or hers. 
When it was ended, and Tallien 
left the prison, the gaoler, not appa- 
rently devoid of penetration, took 
pen and paper and despatched to 
Robespierre the following: ‘ Tout 
le monde trahit la république; le 
citoyen Tallien fait grice aux aristo- 
crates.’ Yes, Theresa Cabarrus was 
free, and M. de Fontenay was at 
liberty also to cross the Pyrenees 
alone. She is to remain and be the 
Kgeria of the Montagne, as Madame 
Roland had been of the Gironde, 
says Tallien. ‘I know nothing of 
Montagne or Gironde, I only know 
the people: let me serve them,’ she 
replies; and she nobly kept her 
word. Whether she ever really 
gave her heart to Tallien, or if in- 
deed she was capable of an attach- 
ment to any one that could survive 
loss of power and place, the after 
events of her career may lead us to 
doubt ; but if she loved power, she 
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made a splendid use of it. She 
saved life. Tallien’s hotel over- 
looked the Place de 1’Echafaud at 
Bordeaux, and for this reason 
Theresa refused to inhabit it. He 
was ready to come to hers. ‘No, it 
is not you, but the guillotine, that 
must move ;’ and very soon it dis- 
appeared. She had subjugated Ysa- 
beau also, and savage Lacombe 
almost, till the death-lists were 
given up to the goddess of Pardon, 
She used to appear in public with 
Tallien: sometimes driving in an 
open carriage, her exquisite beauty 
set off by “Grecian draperies ; at 
other times, en Amazone, she would 
address the people, whose enthu- 
siasm for her soon knew no bounds, 
While she assumed the attitude 
of the goddess of Liberty, and 
preached a republic of universal 
peace and charity, she also en- 
couraged Tallien in the fagons de 
grand seigneur that were natural to 
him; and his proconsulship for a 
time was distinguished by anything 
rather than republican simplicity of 
living. How the means for this 
were provided—whether the confis- 
cations had anything to do with it— 
is not stated; indeed, in all matters 
of fact or dates in these biographies, 
M. Houssaye’s omissions cannot be 
too much regretted. But there 
were not w anting at Bordeaux men 
of sterner stuff to criticise such a 
falling away, and to report to Ro- 
bespierre. Jullien writes : 

There are singular political details 
about La Fontenay, and Bordeaux seems 
to be a labyrinth of intrigue and plunder 
(gaspillage). We must restore the people 
to the sincere love of the real virtues of 
the Republic. 


So Tallien is recalled, and Bor- 
deaux must once more undergo the 
process of regeneration, and the 
Revolution continue, in the words 
of Vergniaud, like Saturn, ‘to de- 
vour her own children.’ 

During an eventful fortnight, 
from the 22nd of March, 1794, to 
the 3rd of April, Tallien, recalled to 
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Paris by Robespierre, presided over 
the Convention. Such was doubt- 
less far from the intention of Robes- 
pierre in recalling him, but he found 
his former disciple more irrepres- 
sible since he had tasted the sweets 
of authority, and more eloquent 
than ever. Many a lance was 
broken between them in debate— 
forerunners of a strife, ad Voutrance 
yet tocome. But the storm was to 
break first on other heads—Heébert, 
La Fayette, Dumouriez, and Pétion, 
have been denounced as traitors to 
the Republic, and have fallen ; but 
the cry is still‘ Plots!’ More con- 
spiracies, and the Dantonists are 
next suspected. Danton, the most 
colossal figure of the Revolution 
perhaps, when he hears that. his 
turn is coming, growls out, ‘Ils 
n’oseront,’ and goes quietly to bed. 
But he was arrested before morn- 
ing, with Camille Desmoulins, who, 
in his light mocking vein, has ven- 
tured to print in his Vieux Cordelier 
that week, ‘ Hieril y eut un miracle a 
Paris—un homme est mort dans son 
lit.” The miracle was not repeated 
in his case, for he and Danton were 
both guillotined on the 5th of April. 
The same day we find Theresa Ca- 
barrus, ci-devant Marquise de Fon- 
tenay, making a lengthy and elo- 
quent exposition before the Con- 
vention of her republican and 
evangelistic views and sentiments, 
beginning, ‘ Citoyens représentants, 
puisque la morale est plus que 
jamais 4 l’ordre du jour,’ &c. &e., 
entreating that women, now adorned 
with the noble title of citoyennes, 
may be allowed to find some work 
to do for the State in training the 
young and in alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the poor and the sick, and 
concluding : 


Celle qui vous adresse en ce moment 
lhommage de ses pensées est jeune, Agée 
de Vingt ans; elle est mére, elle n’est plus 
epouse : toute son ambition, tout son bon- 
heur serait d’étre une des premiéres a se 
livrer a ces douces, 4 ces ravissantes fone- 
bons. Daignez accueillir son veu le plus 
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ardent, et que par vous ce vou devienne 
celui de toute la France. 

This speech was pronounced in 
the presidency of Robert Lindet, 
who succeeded Tallien in the chair ; 
it was loudly applauded, but there 
were perhaps some sceptics. At 
any rate she was not to be permitted 
to show the world these virtues in 
practice. A few days later Robes- 
pierre desires the Committee of 
Public Safety to arrest her, and their 
decree of the 3rd Prairial, signed by 
Robespierre, Billand- Varennes, Col- 
lot d’Herbois, and Barrére, orders 
‘la nommée Cabarrus, fille d’un ban- 
quier espagnol, et femme du nommé 
Fontenay, ex-conseiller au Parle- 
ment de Paris, sera mise en état 
d’arrestation, et sera mise au secret.’ 
Robespierre dared not yet strike 
Tallien himself, but by this crafty 
and cruel blow he felt that his 
enemy would be tamed under his 
hand: meanwhile his spies watched 
day and night, and one emissary was 
sent to Theresa at La Force, to offer 
her liberty on condition that she 
would sign a declaration of Tallien’s 
treason against the Republic at 
Bordeaux. ‘I am only twenty years 
old, but I would rather die twenty 
times,’ was her reply, so she re- 
mained in her dungeon. 

Some say her arrest took place in 
a friend’s house at Versailles, others 
that it was at Fontenay les Roses, 
her ex-husband’s chateau. In her 
latter days, when she was, perhaps, 
given to embellishing a little the 
sufficiently striking incidents of her 
life, she used to relate the circum- 
stances much as the public went to 
see them dramatised in a tragi- 
comedy at the Gaieté in 1830. Ma- 
dame de Fontenay gives a féte at 
Fontenay les Roses; Robespierre, 
with his blue coat and his perpetual 
bouquet, is the favoured guest. She 
relates to him the triumphs of cle- 
mency at Bordeaux; he, moved to 
tears, declares that the gods are no 
longer athirst, that the prison doors 
shall be opened, and that the reign 
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of peace and fraternal love is begin- 
ning. They embrace, they dance, 

and when Robespierre retires, Ma- 
dame exclaims, ‘ We are saved! he 
is the most just of men! General 
congratulations and rejoicings, but 
gens d’armes break in on the scene ; 
they have a commission, signed 
Robe spierre, to arrest the hostess. 
She was many weeks a prisoner; first, 
au secret, at La Force, then at Les 
Carmes, where she shared the same 
cell with Joséphine Beauharnais and 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, then a 
second time at La Force, and during 
all these Tallien, unable to effect 
her release, and trembling lest every 
hour might prove her last, watched 
the daily procession of victims, Fou- 


quier-Tinville’s fournées, as they 


were called, go from the prisons to 
the Barriére du Tréne, where San- 
son’s work was done, and meditated 
how best he might effect the deli- 
verance of the woman he loved, and 
save France from the Terror that 
was weighing down all men’s spirits. 


Never were there more women in 
the death-carts: as Thermidor ap- 
proaches, the guillotine goes faster, 
and still no remedy is found. It is 
true Robespierre has proclaimed in 
the name of the nation that the 
French people believe in an Etre Su- 
préme, and in the immortality of 
the soul; but the bodies of countless 
citizens are thrown into pits full 
of quicklime, the gutters run con- 
stantly with human blood, and at 
Meudon, it is said, there is a tannery 
for human skins. Shall an tre 
Supréme look on much longer and 
keep silence ? 

In her second incarceration at La 
Force Theresa was not so rigidly 
kept au secret: indeed, some alle- 
viations, probably procured by Tal- 
lien’s influence, began to be allowed 
her. In the evenings she was taken 
down into a small court of the prison 
to breathe the fresh air for an hour, 
and there one day, as she was pacing 
up and down, a stone suddenly fell at 
her feet. She instantly picked it up, 
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and saw that a note was attached to 
it, but did not dare to unfold it then 
or attempt to read it, but had to hide 
it and wait through all the hours of 
darkness in her cell, till in the first 
rays of dawn she eagerly deciphered 
these words from Tallien: ‘I am 
watching over you; every evening 
you will go into the court at nine, 
and I shall be near you.’ For eight 
days she had this comfort, but then 
the gaolers were forbidden ‘by Robes- 
pierre’ s police to allow her to 
go out any more. But she must 
have had a friend among them, or 
how did she contrive to send Tallien 
one most significant though silent 
message? On the morning of the 
4th Thermidor he saw glittering on 
his table a little Spanish dagger 
that belonged to Theresa Cabarrus, 
and which some unseen hand had 
placed there during the night. He 
understood its meaning, and placing 
it within the breast of his coat, went 
out. It is said that outside of the 
commune, as he saw four cartloads 
of victims pass that day, he met 
Robespierre and David the painter, 
walking together, and that he told 
the former he had a request to 
make to him. He entreated him 
to let the horrid spectacle of women 
being put to death for political of- 
fences cease: it was unworthy of a 
great republic to strike such weak 
and defenceless beings ; there was 
also one in particular who was un- 
justly arrested whom he wished to 
plead for; and then his courage 
failed him to name Theresa, and he 
said, with a hesitation at which 
Robespierre smiled mockingly, 
‘C’est la citoyenne Beauharnais.’ ‘Je 
ne connais pas la citoyenne Beau- 
harnais ; d’ailleurs, nul n’est arrété 
illégalement,’ was the reply. Tallien 
continued to urge on him mercy to 
the weaker sex, but in vain. ‘Les 
femmes, tu ne les connais pas: ce sont 
toutes mos ennemies; elles n’aiment 
que les orgies de la royauté. C’est 
par une femme que la république 
périra,’ turning on his heel. ‘ C’est 
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ton dernier mot? Eh bien, tu l’as dit, 
tyran et lache, c’est par une femme 
que ta république périra,’ was Tal- 
lien’s rejoinder, when out of hearing 
and sight he took the dagger from 
his bosom, and swore on it to perish 
or succeed in the struggle coming 
on. It was no secret that Robes- 
pierre, who had reduced the Con- 
vention and the redoubtable com- 
mittees to be almost the passive 
executors of his decrees, now aspired 
to the name as well as the power of 
dictator. His immediate adherents 
were, his younger brother, Couthon, 
Le Bas, and Saint-Just, his most en- 
thusiastic admirer. Tallien, Barras, 
Fréron, Barrére, Ysabeau, Collot 
d’Herbois, and Carnot, it was felt, 
would oppose these designs to the 
last ; some from motives of personal 
ambition, some from love to the Re- 
public, all perhaps from the feeling 
that in this game the losers must 
inevitably pay with their heads. 
When Saint-Just had been heard to 
declare to the Jacobins that the 
committees must, to ensure the 
safety of the Republic, be replaced 
by one man of genius, patriotism, 
and energy, as dictator, and that 
that man was Robespierre, the onl 

man capable of saving the State, 
they knew that the moment for ac- 
tion was come. Barras is the narrator 
of the counsels that prevailed for the 
next two days among the Thermido- 
riens, as the party was afterwards 
called. On the evening of the 7th 
Thermidor, the weather being op- 
pressively hot, the friends dined to- 
gether under the trees outside the 
Café Ledoyen in the Champs Elysées, 
while, by a curious coincidence, the 
two Robespierres, David, Saint-Just, 
and Le Bas, were similarly engaged, 
but in an upper room, with closed 
doors, at the same establishment. 
As the evening wore on, and dusk 
fell, each party left the Champs Ely- 
sées, and both found themselves at 
the same moment in the Place de la 
Révolution, close to the statue of Li- 
berty. Barras, without consulting 
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his friends, stepped up to Robes- 
pierre and addressed him: ‘I have 
the right to speak the truth to you © 
at the foot of this statue. We have 
established a reign of Terror, in 
which we only frighten one another; 
let us cease such child’s play and be 
men. ‘Why not? I make no one 
afraid, and I am afraid of no one,’ 
answered the would-be dictator, 
coldly. Tallien broke in with a vio- 
lent apostrophe about the guillotine, 
but Barras tried to calm him, and 
said several complimentary things 
of all that Robespierre and Saint- 
Just had done for their country, 
and Tallien likewise; if now each 
would make the sacrifice of private 
interests and passions for the com- 
mon cause. David chimed in, ‘ Yes, 
let us all unite to save the vessel of 
the State, but let Robespierre remain 
at the helm.’ ‘I ask nothing but 
peace,’ said the latter, ‘ but itis only 
true republicans who must be the 
masters of the situation.’ ‘ Are you 
not absolute master everywhere ?’ 
exclaims Tallien, angrily; ‘when I 
say you, I mean the Montagne,’ he 
added. ‘No,’ said Robespierre ; ‘ it 
is just there that I find most trai- 
tors.’ ‘Name them,’ cries Barras. 
‘We have heard that you have 
a list; show it tous.’ And then, 
from an extraordinary impulse of 
frankness, the only one on record in 
his career, he pulled from his pocket 
the very paper. ‘Let it be torn 
now,’ said Fréron; ‘ weare all to be 
good republicans, and we swear to 
suppress the guillotine.’ The first 
name on it was Tallien’s ; then came 
Barras, Fouché, Thuriot, Fréron, 
Rovére, then an initial C., that 
might mean Carnot, Collot d’Her- 
bois, or Chénier. It seems almost 
incredible that the tyrant should 
have thus shown his hand, and the 
old account of the matter was that 
one day, when he was dining at 
Clichy with Barrére, Carnot, passing 
through the ante-room, searched the 
pockets of Robespierre’s overcoat, 
and read the names of the doomed 
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ones, forty in number, his own 
among them; but Barras speaks both 
as one of the actors and witnesses 
of this extraordinary scene in the 
Place de la Révolution. Tallien 
was the first to break silence: ‘Since 
you have shown us our names, you 
mean to efface them, because you be- 
lieve that union will be strength. 
Tell us your programme.’ He ha- 
rangued them in a long speech about 
the critical state of affairs, and pro- 
posed to take Tallien and his friends 
into confidence if they would unite 
with him in effecting the proscrip- 
tion of the rest of his enemies. At 
the last moment Tallien begged the 
liberty of La Fontenay. ‘Never,’ was 
the reply. ‘For her you betrayed 
the Republic at Bordeaux; she 
leads you like a child.’ ‘ La Fon- 
tenay is my wife, and I will have 
her set free this very evening; and 
if blood you must have, take our 
heads,’ shouted Tallien, and broke 
away from the group. He was de- 
sperate, for that afternoon Theresa 
had found means to send him these 


words, since the dagger three days 
before had produced no effect :— 


De la Force, le 7 thermidor. La citoyenne 
Fontenay au citoyen Tallien, rue de la Poule. 
L’administrateur de police sort d'ici: il 
est venu m’annoncer que demain je mon- 
terai au tribunal, c’est 4 dire sur l’échafaud. 
Cela ressemble bien peu au réve que j'ai 
fait cette nuit: Robespierre n’existait plus 
etles prisons étaient ouvertes. . . . Mais, 
grace a votre insigne lacheté, il ne se trou- 
vera bientot plus personne en France capable 
de le réaliser. 


Tallien had replied :— 


Soyez aussi prudente que j'aurai de cou- 
rage; mais calmez votre téte. 


Robespierre spoke in the Conven- 
tion on the 8th with all the elo- 
quence of which he was master, 
describing his own services and 
zeal for the State, only to read in the 
faces of his audience that he had 
spoken in vain. The next day Tal- 
lien, whose eloquence was of a dif- 
ferent sort, broke in on Saint-Just, 
was encouraged, went on; de- 
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nounced him and his chief as traitors 
and murderers, and was applauded 
to the echo. In vain Robespierre 
tried to speak or to be heard ; cries 
of ‘A bas le tyran!’ filled the hall, 
His adversary has the hardihood to 
say, ‘I have armed myself with a 
dagger to pierce the heart of this 
Cromwell, if the Convention does 
not decree his arrest ;’ and he is still 
more applauded. The arrest is de- 
creed without a dissentient voice, 
also that of Couthon, Le Bas, and 
Saint-Just. The bitierness of death 
was tasted then. It is needless to 
follow them to the guillotine, whose 
last victims they were. The Reign 
of Terror had expired, and Mme. 
Tallien left her prison, to become 
for a season, as Notre Dame de 
Thermidor, the queen and the idol 
of Parisian society. For now that 
people feel their heads to be safe on 
their shoulders, society is once again 
possible, and a jeunesse dorée has- 
tens to claim its privileges. It is 
weary of gloom and terrorism, of 
talk about virtue and Sparta, it 
longs to feast, to dance, to ride 
splendid horses, to sun itself in the 
smile of beauty, to play high. Enor- 
mous fortunes have found their way 
rapidly into new hands. Magnificent 
hotels, with gorgeous furniture 
and cellars of choicest wines, have 
passed to self-made men: shall they 
not enjoy these things? The ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die’ of sullen despair is gone, and 
now it is ‘ Let us eat and drink and 
dance to-day, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and still seek new ways 
of killing time and _ spending 
money;’ and accordingly in this 
reaction all Paris dances—dances 
as if it never could make up for 
lost time, dances over graves, dances 
with crape on the sleeve at the Bal 
des Victimes, where the title to ad- 
mission is the loss of a relative by 
the guillotine. From the highest to 
the lowest, every man, woman, and 
child seems seized with a dancing 
mania: a lucrative time for fiddlers, 
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one would say, when there are no 
fewer than six hundred and forty- 
four places for public dancing in 
Paris. And what dancing! exclaims 
the older generation. No longer 
stately menuets, contre-danse, or 
quadrille, but the German waltz, in 
which women, far too scantily clad 
for former notions of decency, are 
whirled about in their partners’ 
arms till they almost drop from ex- 
haustion. If we go to the memoirs 
of the day, the pamphlets, the cari- 
catures, Les petites Affiches, and 
other contemporary notices of the 
manners and morals of this society, 
it is a thing to shudder at, while at 
the same time it is hard to repress 
asmile. Perhaps the closest paral- 
lel to it might have been found in 
Fifth Avenue, New York, among 
the shoddy aristocracy at the close 
of the late war. In Mme. Tallien’s 
salons naturally its aspect was 
somewhat different. To her great 
beauty she added wit and grace, 
and the external refinement and 
polish of an earlier day, and Mme. 
Sophie Gay, who was a frequent 
guest, describes her circle thus:— 

Ainsi, c'est dans le salon de Mme. 
Tallien que s’opéra la renaissance de tout 
ce qui faisait autrefois la rénommée et le 
charme des salons de Paris. Les émigrés 
rentrés y ramenérent cette politesse exquise, 
eette conversation simple et de bon gott 
dont le secret commengait &se perdre. Les 
gens de lettres, si longtemps muets, y dis- 
cutaient de nouveau sur des sujets litté- 
raires; les artistes y retrouvaient les in- 
spirations trop longtemps étouffées par la 
Terreur; les blessés de tous les partis y 
recevaient une douce hospitalité. 


But let us look at the drawings and 
engravings of the time to see how 
society clothed itself—a fact not 


without significance. Place aux 
dames. First the wig: hair was 
cheap while the guillotine continued 
in operation, and every variety of 
coiffure was necessary for the toi- 
lette of a woman of fashion. Mme. 
Tallien had thirty perruques, all 
blonde, 4 la Titus, 4 la Victime, &c. 
&c.; but one day she appeared as a 
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brunette, and black hair instantly 
came into vogue. No silks or stuffs 
which are stiff and heavy, and con- 
ceal the form, could be endured in 
these classic days. Nothing but 
finest gauze, lawn, or muslin, inno- 
cent of starch, for the robe a la 
Grecque, which only Nancy was 
supposed to be able to cut and 
Mme. Tallien to wear in perfec- 
tion. The Terror has its sans- 
culottes, the Directory has its sans- 
chemises! ‘Voili plus de deux 
mille ans que les femmes portent 
des chemises: cela est d’une vétusté 
a périr,’ writes a jowrnaliste des 
modes of the period, and the vene- 
rable garment was discarded for a 
week by the esprits forts of the sex, 
when, by the example of Mme. 
Hamelin, the chemise became again 
a Vordre du jour. 

These transparencies are neces- 
sarily fatal to health in the severity 
of northern winters, but when did a 
Parisian belle consider any sacri- 
fice to fashion too great? ‘ Plus la 
femme est nue, plus elle est habillée,’ 
is their motto, quoted from the 
Greeks: beautiful arms are bared 
to the shoulder, where a riband and 
a single cameo support the cor- 
sage; shoes and stockings give 
place to sandals, and the prisoner 
of Bordeaux and la Force used to 
show the guests in her salons what 
she called the marks of the rats’ 
teeth on her exquisite foot, where 
they could only perceive the pres- 
sure of the ruby rings on her toes. 
The dress of the nobler sex had been 
for a moment a matter of grave 
public deliberation, and to David 
the task of inventing a suitable cos- 
tume for a patriot was entrusted. 
He had, we believe, an inspiration on 
the subject, which, when executed 
by the tailors, Talma was public- 
spirited enough to exhibit on his fine 
person, and was hooted as a lunatic 
in the Palais Royal on iis first and 
last appearance. To whom, there- 
fore, the credit of the habit carré, 
and other monstrosities of a gentle- 
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man’s costume during the Directory 
is due, we cannot say, but surely at 
no period did the male biped look 
more thoroughly ungainly and ridi- 
culous. The Incroyable wore a 
coat ‘ carré comme quatre planches,’ 
with collar up to his ears, an im- 
mense cravat rolled round and 
round the throat, suggesting goitre 
or some such affliction; he carried a 
short knotty stick, he abjured pow- 
der, fine linen, or lace; the culotte 
was worn studiously wrinkled and 
ill-fitting, but while he tries to poser 
for a Hercules of strength, his latest 
affectation is an inability to pro- 
nounce several of the letters of the 
alphabet. 

But from the contemplation of 
these passing follies it is time to 
return to the subject of the memoir 
before us: we hardly dare call her 
our heroine, she lacked morals for 
that; and though many of the 
anecdotes of the time were scan- 
dalous and calumnious enough, 
there are passages in her life where 
an admiring biographer is tempted 
to touch very slightly, if at all, on 
the facts of the case, or, looking 
at her many amiable points and 
wonderful power of charming, to 
exclaim with a poet of our day :— 

Add but that other grace, 
Be good: why lack what the angels vaunt? 


Constancy or modesty, however, 
were not plants likely to flourish 


in the atmosphere she lived in, 
where marriage ties had lost all 
their sanctity, and divorce was re- 
sorted to so frequently and on so 
slight pretexts, that people were 
said to change their matrimonial 
partners as quickly as if life were 
but a contre-danse. Theresa Ca- 
barrus was divorced both in law 
and in fact from her first husband 
when she left the prison at Bor- 
deaux; and we are left to infer 
that she and Tallien became man 
and wife, by whatever scant cere- 
monies and maimed rites such bonds 
were then entered into, during the 
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period of his reign there, for we 
have heard him call her his wife 
in the last interview with Robes- 
pierre. As Mme. Tallien, she was 
the queen of society, of the Republic, 
and of the Directory ; but who was 
king? For a very short period 
Tallien at least was the queen’s 
consort, but soon it seems as if she 
and Barras suited one another better 
in tastes and inclination. Barras 
loved pleasure, pomp, and show; 
Tallien had loved the Revolution 
for its own sake, for action, stir, 
and strife—its tumults and con- 
spiracies were his element; now it 
is ebb tide with him, and Fate will 
soon leave him high and dry, past 
use or service, when Liberty and 
the Republic are no longer words 
to conjure with, and other men 
with other aims have become the 
masters of the situation. And the 
woman whom he had made his idol, 
his conscience (his Egeria, he called 
her), with her quick instincts, saw 
and felt this sooner perhaps than 
any one else. But in the first years 
after Thermidor she was still at his 
side in the delicious Chaumiére du 
Cours-la-Reine, where a brilliant 
circle gathered round them—Bar- 
ras, Fréron, Sityes, Chénier, and 
Hoche were there, Ouvrard, Mme. 
de Staél, and the young Bonaparte ; 
beautiful women too, for the hostess 
could not fear a rival even in 
Mme. Récamier or Mme. Visconti. 
When, within a few weeks after his 
memorable victory in the Conven- 
tion, the Jacobins attacked Tallien, 
accusing him of treason to the 
Republic, and decreeing his ex- 
clusion from their body, Theresa 
went with Fréron and Thionville 
and closed the club doors, carrying 
off the keys in triumph—a feat 
which, says M. Houssaye, caused 
Pitt to exclaim, ‘This woman is 
capable of shutting the gates of hell 
itself’—a saying probably as apo- 
cryphal as the gold and intrigues of 
the said Pitt, which loom so large 
in the imaginations of Frenchmen 
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even to this day. In ’g5 Tallien 
was at Quiberon with Hoche, and 
led the troops of the Republic when 
they successfully repulsed the land- 
ing of the émigrés under the English 
convoy of ships. He returned to 
find his enemies actively plotting 
against him, and Barras defending 
him in the Convention, whose end 
was so near at hand. Yet when 
that end came, and the new legis- 
lative bodies were formed, with 
the executive or directory of five, 
Barras’ name is first, and Tallien’s 
is not found among them. It is 
impossible not to pity this man 
when he woke to the fact that not 
only in public affairs his part was 
played out and his influence was 
gone, but that his Egeria looked on 
him in the light of an incumbrance, 
a weight to drag her down from the 
heights of fame and popularity, 
from which she resolved not to de- 
scend with him. His fortune and 
credit too were both gone: what 
remained? He did not complain, 
but in June ’98, when Bonaparte 
was preparing to sail for Egypt, he 
asked to be allowed to accompany 
him in the capacity of a scientific 
explorer! So the sword of the 
once terrible Proconsul of the Re- 
public was exchanged for a baro- 
meter and a case of mathematical 
instruments, and he set out to mea- 
sure the Pyramids, a sad and silent 
man henceforth. One letter to his 
wife, dated from Rosetta, M. Hous- 
saye prints at the end of his vo- 
lume: it breathes no reproaches, 
only the tenderest affection and re- 
membrances of her and home. When 
in 1801, unable to endure the insults 
of General Menon, he returned to 
rance, it was to find the Chaumitre 
no longer home, and its mistress 
gone to inhabit a beautiful hotel 
with fabulous gardens in the Rue 
Babylone, of which Ouvrard had 
one day presented her with the key. 
She obtained her second divorce, 
and empowered Ouvrard to offer 
the unhappy husband the Chaumiére 
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and a pension of twelve thousand 
livres, which it is needless to say 
were rejected. He was penniless, 
and applied to Fouché and Talley- 
rand : the former owed him his life, 
and now repaid the service with 
the post of Consul of France at 
Alicant. How long exactly it was 
held we know not, but we know 
that he lived to return poor, broken 
in health and almost blind to Paris, 
to be visited by the Princess of 
Chimay, and to receive her charity. 
The biographer says: 

Tallien avait pardonné, parce qu’il avait 
reconnu que c’était sa faute 4 lui et non sa 
faute 4 elle: il accepta une chambre au 
soleil et un arbre pour se mettre a l’ombre. 


He loved much, so possibly he 
forgave much, but into his heart he 
allowed none to look; he had at 
least enough of the Roman in him 
to fold his mantle over all its 
wounds and to die in silence. He 
sold his books, his Jast possession, 
one by one, for he could see to read 
them no longer, and he had no other 
means of procuring bread. It is 
said that his condition coming to 
the knowledge of Louis X VIIL., the 
king sent M. Décaze to visit him 
and offer a small pension which he 
was too poor to refuse; but he 
died before it came. Probably this 
was the last and overflowing drop 
in his cup of bitterness. An old 
Almanach de Gotha might tell us, 
though her biographer does not, at 
what date Theresa Cabarrus con- 
tracted her third marriage with 
Joseph de Caraman, Prince de 
Chimay, an accomplished genile- 
man, whose exquisite violin-play- 
ing had afforded him a means of 
subsistence in the days of the 
emigration. At the Restoration he 
inherited large estates in France 
from an uncle; he was Grand d’Es- 
pagne, Premier Pair d’ Hainaut, and 
Chamberlain to the King of the 
Netherlands. This, says M. Hous- 
saye enthusiastically, ‘ was the true 
marriage, her true husband, and 

r 
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she was the good angel of the 
family;’ but on what vicissitudes 
she may have experienced in the 
interval he is silent—either from 
ignorance or discretion. Perhaps 
we may conjecture that for a mo- 
ment before she took safe root in 
that princely house which she was 
to adorn till her death, she may 
have had a glimpse of a possible 
abyss of poverty and neglect, at 
least an expression in a letter of 
hers in the Catalogue Charavay, 
No. 252, 

8 vendémiaire, an ix (1802), relative a 
une harpe qu'elle veut vendre, ‘ puisque la 
fortune me traite depuis longtemps comme 
mes anciens amis, 
almost looks as if she had felt the 
pinch of poverty. At Chimay she 
organised a graceful and stately 
existence ; artists, poets, and musi- 
cians formed her little court. She 
loved to jouer la comédie to an 
appreciating audience, who ap- 
plauded her in the réles of the in- 
comparable Mdlle. Mars. She kept 
her beauty to old age, and con- 
tinued to study dress as one of the 
fine arts to the last: and when in the 
winters she used to appear in her 
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box at the theatre in Brussels with 
her three daughters, she was said 
to look more like ‘neir sister than 
their mother. But there was one 
crook in the lot, one bitter thought 
that poisoned all the sweets of life. 
When the Prince de Chimay went 
to fulfil his duties at court, he went 
alone, for the queen could not be 
prevailed on to receive a lady 
whose antecedents had been so 
notorious; no diplomacy, no en- 
treaties, not the interest of the 
Prince of Orange himself could 
effect it—a poignant humiliation, no 
doubt, to one who possessed a full 
share of her sex’s vanity, with per. 
haps all the ambition and love of 
power that usually belong to the 
other. Her life was prolonged to 
1835, when she died at the age of 
sixty-three. From the contem- 
plation of these calm, uneventfal, 
and prosperous latter days, the 
imagination involuntarily turns 
to the death of the man with whose 
name her fame in the world is for 
ever associated, who expired ten 
years earlier in a humble garret near 
the scene of their former triumphs, 
blind, broken-hearted, and alone. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION.! 


DUCATION has ceased to be 

a topic for the discussion of 
academicians and _ schoolmasters 
alone. It is no longer a secret—it 
is avowed in public reports—that 
the existing routine is regarded as 
a grand failure by men most com- 
petent to judge and most unlikely 
to be unduly severe. As in the 
breakdown of an army system a 
whole nation rushes in to judge and 
to suggest, so now, not only are 
statesmen unable any longer to ac- 
cept with reverence the historical 
autonomy of our colleges and 
schools, but the periodical press 
and the circles of society inevitably 
take up the question. Nay, they 
are forced to return to it again and 
again. Great change is hoped or 


feared: great issues are involved. 
The subject is so vast and various, 
that without repetition it may be 
rediscussed ; indeed, to exhaust it 


may seem impossible. 

The three great divisions of 
Primary, Secondary, and Higher 
Education need of course separate 
treatment ; and even after the great 
principles are settled, and settled 
well, everything may go wrong 
through error of a secondary kind. 
But although, on this account, the 
separate treatment is already ur- 
gent, and will become more so, 
when a new practice is about to 
commence, yet in the earlier argu- 
ment it is inevitable (however ar- 
duous) to aim at a comprehensive 
view, and consider how one system 
is to work into another. The great 
endowed schools have long been in 
the closest relations with the uni- 
versities ; the private schools cannot 
help being influenced by the public 
schools. The universities them- 


selves, in very recent times, have 
ambitiously striven to draw all the 
schools of the country into their 
train by sending round examiners, 
who bestow on successful examinees 
certain titles of qguasi-degrees. This 
is a grave addition to perplexity, 
if the universities themselves are to 
adopt new principles. Further, it 
is but a reasonable demand—and it 
will be demanded—that the primary 
schools should stand in definite and 
natural connection with the secon- 
dary; so that any boy of talents 
and diligence may be able to pass 
without discontinuity on toa higher 
stage. It therefore is a problem 
one and indivisible, what shall be 
the curriculum from top to bottom 
of the national system. This is not 
at all treated in any of the able 
essays of the volume before us, 
edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
A very valuable supplement to them 
is to be found in the article of Dr. 
W. B. Hodgson, which first appeared 
in 1853, those distant days in which 
any change in the curriculum of 
the great schools might have seemed 
morally impossible. We wish it 
could have been reprinted in the 
same volume. 

Of the nine essays before us, 
seven are by Cambridge men, and 
two by Oxonians. One of them is 
specially on the Cambridge system 
—we may say, against the Cam- 
bridge system; but the general 
bearing of the volume is rather on 
schools than on universities ; for the 
principles herein enforced would all 
directly affect the schools, and some 
of them almost exclusively Hence 
we are not likely to fall into 
reiteration of topics recently dealt 
with in previous numbers. More- 
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over, while we have not the vanity 
to think that what we write can 
duly summarise the views of these 
able essayists, or supersede reading 
of the volume, yet, by steadily 
keeping the eye upon them, we 
trust to avoid anything of common- 
place. 

In truth, the newspapers have 
abounded with elaborate addresses 
from eminent persons, of which 
those from Thomas Carlyle and J. 
Stuart Mill probably are best re- 
membered. We can here only re- 
mark that Mr. Mill seemed to us 
over severe —almost cruelly and 
contemptuously severe—on_ the 
masters of our public schools. He 
appears not to have discerned how 
their hands have been tied by the 
far-reaching web, or rather net, 
which unites the schools and uni- 
versities. Each system strengthens 
the other, in so far as it is right ; 
but each is painfully entangled and 
crippled by the other whet ‘rever it 
is wrong. The many advantages of 
the connection are bought at the 


price of inflexibility ; and here (as 
elsewhere) we have to exculpate 
individuals at the expense of the 


‘system.’ The errors of the system 
are of course imputable to one or 
many individuals in the past; but 
to lay the blame on the right 
shoulders is difficult, and useless. 
Three things appear on the whole 
undeniable. 1. The practical rulers 
of our higher education, from natu- 
ral attachment to and admiration 
of the traditionary studies, from 
which they had themselves earned 
so much that is valuable, over- 
looked the fact that the heart of 
the nation was drifting another 
way ; that even accomplished scho- 
lars, on leaving the universities for 
active life, se dom found leisure for 
Greek and Roman classics; that 
boys were less and less able to 
avoid asking, What is the wse of 
them? and that a real injustice 
was done by so preoccupying the 
time of education with matters 
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either abstract or comparatively 
distant, that the far vaster and more 
interesting modern and practica! 
world was inevitably neglected. 
The very improvement of scho- 
larship and of high mathematics 
has been in some sense a calamity. 
With Sanscrit and comparative 
grammar more ambitious aims came 
in; a higher philosophy was in- 
truded into early teaching: ardent 
men, in the younger half of life, 
intending to raise the tone and 
quality of teaching, disdained the 
old routine of learning by heart as 
mechanical, and overrated the ave- 
rage power of boys to profit by 
theory and by abstractions. In 
mathematics the same thing has 
been done at Cambridge, as though 
all were to become pr ofessors ; and 
the power of manipulating hig] 
formulas has received more honou 
than a sound understanding of fun- 
damental ideas This is part of 
a general fact, not ‘at all new, whic! 
we suspect to be the pervading and 
original sin of all our superior 
schools since their great reforms, 
sixty and more years ago—namely. 
they are carried on for the benefit of 
the few who possess eminent talent, 
to whom the welfare of the great 
mass of average minds is sacrificed. 
But the ablest youths, if they can 
be kept from moral intoxication—if 
they can find something to honour 
and revere in their superiors—can 
pretty well go alone intellectually, 
and need little more than occasional 
advice, occasional solutions of diftfi- 
culties, and periodical informal ex- 
aminations. Every system of prizes 
and honours (and not least the 
bestowal of titles on schoolboys by 
university examiners) tends to per- 
vert an institution into this glori- 
fying of the few at the expense of the 
many. How to hinder it, is a great 
and anxious question, on which we 
cannot here enter. But we desired 
to make prominent, that we have no 
contempt for the energetic and ac- 
complished teachers, who are officers 
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of a system proclaimed to be de- 
fective. Probably their main fault 
has been excessive eagerness to 
train pupils who shall carry off 
university honours. To hold up 
such honours as the great object of 
effort is certainly not the hopeful 
way of attaining the end desired. 
Love of knowledge, delight in study 
itself, are far more fruitful of 
success. 

We proceed to state in out- 
line the substance of the essays 
before us. The first, by Mr. Charles 
Stuart Parker, Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, traces the his- 
tory of classical education, by brief 
allusion in the first ages, but in 
much detail from the revival of let- 
ters in Italy. The writer keeps his 
own views so much in the back- 
ground, so studiously aims to let 
the facts speak for themselves, that 
a rapid and careless reader may not 
until near the close apprehend the 
real drift of the essay. Nor in fact 


does he sum up and clench his con- 


clusions, as thongh anxious to im- 
press his own judgments. Yet we 
believe the pith of the matter is 
this: that there were once imperi- 
ous reasons for the immense atten- 
tion given to Latin or Greek, but 
those reasons have been largely 
impaired by the course of events. 
Latin was made the groundwork of 
education, not for the beauty of its 
literature, not because it was a good 
mental exercise, not because it con- 
duced to a command over living 
tongues ; but because it was then 
the language of educated men in all 
Europe, and pre-eminently the lan- 
guage of the Church. Even Greek 
was learnt as a living tongue. There 
was no modern history or literature 
which could compete with the trea- 
sures daily discovered in ancient 
MSS. Yet even so, the zeal for these 
languages was not without mischief. 
Very few indeed could possibly ex- 
cel in them ; the good sense of the 
many was perverted in straining 
after the unattainable, and their 
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productions bear the fatal stamp of 
second-hand. Although the cele- 
brated Erasmus so vigorously de- 
precated the imitating of Cicero, 
or confining one’s self to a single 
writer; and although he had far 
greater work on hand than attain- 
ing a pure Latin style—the lan- 
guage being with him strictly a 
medium, a mode of access to other 
minds ; yet he could not hinder it 
from degenerating into an end to 
be pursued for its own sake. The 
great and highly successful Jesuit 
schools deliberately aimed at mak- 
ing style and rhetoric everything 
—forbidding indeed originality of 
style, and holding up Cicero and 
Virgil as the only permissible mo- 
dels. The most celebrated and in- 
fluential school teacher of Protes- 
tant Germany—Sturm—did much 
the same, perhaps unawares. Pil- 
fering of choice phrases from Cicero 
was with him a virtue, provided it 
were skilfully hidden, and not 
found out. As the general result 
of his system, the Greek classics 
were read chiefly for their rhetoric, 
or as material to translate into 
Latin. Latin was not learnt to 
read Cicero and Terence, but Cicero 
and Terence were read to learn 
Latin. Milton keenly discerned in 
England, and veliemently reproved, 
this error of magnifymg into an 
end the knowledge of language 
which ought to be a means. Locke 
was on the same side, and especi- 
ally desired prominence to be given 
to French in our schools, But nei- 
ther the poet nor the philosopher 
was listened to. Germany reorgan- 
ised her universities from the date 
1783, when F. A. Wolfe became 
Professor of Philosophy and Edu- 
vation in Halle. In France, Napo- 
leon, as First Consul, began the 
present system. But England holds 
on to the old principles; and (Mr. 
Parker says) it is still necessary 
to ask, Are the classics read to 
learn Greek and Latin, or are Greek 
and Latin learnt to read the clas- 
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sics? As his essay draws to a 
close, we gather up his conviction, 
that we ought to spend more la- 
bour on English style, on modern 
history, and on natural science ; and 
he throws in a word for Hebrew. 
He complains that at Oxford no 
English composition is required at 
matriculation, nor for the ordinary 
degree ; and says, that if bad spel- 
ling, bad grammar, and bad style 
in English translation were taken 
into strict account, the number of 
failures would be much increased. 
Mr. Parker assuredly touches a 
vital question in asking whether 
the study of dead languages is a 
means or an end; and if we are 
forced to reply that it is a means, 
he (as Mr. Sidgwick who follows 
him) has a right to insist that the 
study shall not be so carried be- 
yond its professed object as to pre- 
occupy valuable time. But we can- 
not but feel much jealousy, as soon 
as we hear talk of exacting a good 
English style of young ‘students. 
The demand of it is all but certain 
to degenerate into a far emptier 
study whether of rhetoric or of epi- 
gram, ‘certainly of stereotype and 
artificial phraseology, than can ever 
be feared from Latin prose or verse. 
A good style is the natural outflow 
of the mature mind. If the mind be 
clear, rich, and forcible, such also is 
the style. Those youths are most 
promising, who think most of mat- 
ter and least of manner. Early per- 
fection of form is an 
feebleness. (Such, one may fairly 
believe, is the doctrine held by 
seven of these essayists, and cer- 
tainly by Mr. C. 8. Parker.) Sub- 
stantial faults—such as confusion, 
obscurity, verbosity, extravagance, 
everything illogical or offensively 
ungrammatic al, 3 as well as bad spel- 
ling—are of course justly censured ; 
but to let the idea get abroad that 
any positive excellence in the Eng- 
lish would meet reward, is most 
dangerous. As to the English of a 


translation, no examinee can surely 
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judge how to set his style. One 
examiner will not endure that any 
difficulties of the original shall be 
smoothed over and evaded under 
the plea of making better English ; 
a few will reverse the doctrine, and 
applaud a translation which oblite- 
rates every peculiarity of the ori- 
ginal, if only it make flowing Eng. 
lish. Two problems must not be 
joined in one. If the object be to 
ascertain whether the pupil wnder- 
stands the Greek or the Latin, it is 
scarcely possible to be too lenient 
to his English, if only it be unaf- 
fected and intelligible. If good 
English is to be demanded, the pas- 
sage for translation must either be 
absolutely free from difficulty, 
the difficulties must be formally ex- 
pounded and removed by the ex- 
aminer himself. Of course we do 
not refer to elaborate essays or ora- 
tions. They cannot properly be 
anything but the fruit of consider- 
able reading and thought, and there 
is always danger of their being 
rather the fruit of pilfering. They 
come better at the end than in the 
earlier stages of even a university 
course. To judicious schoolmasters 
it is a frequent annoyance that pa- 
rents will request that their sons 
may be taught ‘to write a good 
English letter.’ Without clearness 
of head or delicacy of perception, 
who can write clearly or delicately ¢ 
It needs to be enforced that good 
writing must come out of general 
cultivation, and cannot be elicited 
prematurely. To attempt it, will 
be as unsuccessful as ‘ wringing of 
verses out of poor striplings,’ of 
which Milton complained. 

The second essay, by Mr. H. Sidg- 
wick, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, discourses on the rea- 
sons given for making the Latin 
and Greek languages and literature 
the great basis of instruction. He 
begins by renouncing several popu- 
lar arguments for and against. He 
admits that Greek is useful and 
even indispensable to clergymen, 
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Latin to lawyers and men of erudi- 
tion. But philology he maintains 
to be an intellectual luxury and 
superfiluity, not at all comparable 
in national importance to physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, animal and 
vegetable physiology, however ele- 
gant and interesting it must be ac- 
knowledged to be. Against some 
extravagant claims of Professor 
Pillans and Mr. Thring, he main- 
tains that even to the masters of 
English style, natural instinct and 
unconscious tact as to the living force 
of language is the chief and primary 
guide. But in truth these eager 
gentlemen appear to have forgotten 
not only Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
Cobbett, but the whole female sex. 
Those who insist that English can- 
not be understood without Latin, 
overlook (says Mr. Sidgwick) that 
Latin is only one element in our 
language, and that the other ele- 
ments are surprisingly neglected. 
He believes that, however great the 
intrinsic value of Latin and Greek 
literature as giving us vivid concep- 
tions of the ancient world, yet on 
the one hand modern history and 
modern literature can well supply 
the thing desired, and on the other 
hand a mere Englishman, and much 
more one who understands French 
and German, has no difficulty in 
learning what sort of men the 
Greeks and Romans were. Nay, he 
adds, even as it is, our youths learn 
this very thing more and more vi- 
vidly from English translations and 
other works, than from the ancient 
writers whom they more or less 
peruse. 

To the argument, that the high 
perfection of taste in the classical 
writers is an adequate reason for 
making them the basis of national 
culture, he replies, not by question- 
ing their absolute superiority, but 
by the remark that classical litera- 
ture, in spite of its enormous pres- 
tige, has very little attraction now 
for the mass of even cultivated per- 
sons. It is not read. English, 
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German and French draw people 
off; and in these languages will be 
found, if not what is wholly equal 
to the ancients in taste, yet amply 
enough to cultivate the faculty. 
The instruments of literary train- 
ing ought to be, not only absolutely 
admirable, but relatively attractive ; 
they should have a stimulating 
power, and inspire a fondness for 
reading; but, through the superior 
interest of modern literature, the 
‘classics’ have no longer this power. 
The majority of boys and youths 
need something that can be read 
with more ease, in larger portions ; 
something, moreover, in closer con- 
nection with our own age. To ap- 
preciate the severer beauty of the 
classics a mature mind is needed, 
and generally a mind already trained 
in modern literature. 

As regards the attempt to com- 
pose prose or verse in the ancient 
languages, Mr. Sidgwick thinks the 
task unfairly difficult, generally 
premature, and certainly not essen- 
tial to a complete understanding of 
the language. He admits, never- 
theless, the high value of the logical 
training which the writing of Latin 
prose gives. But as the great 
remedy for the prevalent intellec- 
tual defects, both of the highest 
and also of the middle classes, he 
urges ‘the direct teaching of Eng- 
lish literature,’ and for his last im- 
portant suggestion, avows that, to 
avoid overstraining the faculties of 
boys, we ought to exclude Greek 
from early teaching, and leave it to 
be studied, if at all, after the age of 
sixteen. 

Professor Seeley’s essay (the 
third), though of great intrinsic in- 
terest, is more isolated in its charac- 
ter. It has suggestions on improv- 
ing in detail the organisation of 
Cambridge teaching, but is mainly 
devoted to show the evils of exces- 
sive competition developed by the 
Tripos. He disapproves also the 
limitation of fellowships to the 
members of each college, and -de- 
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sires that, as at Oxford, the names 
in each class be arranged alpha- 
betically. The system of marks, 
carried out minutely, he maintains 
to be delusive and unjust. Eager- 
ness for ‘honours,’ he avows to 
have vulgarised the whole system, 
and swallowed up love of learning. 
We fear that the evil is not at all 
confined to Cambridge. The system 
of marks and the rage for examina- 
tions have gone to a very question- 
able length over the whole land. 
We could have wished a little more 
detail from Professor Seeley con- 
cerning the mark system, which 
(as far as we can understand it) is 
from the foundation arbitrary and 
untrustworthy. To illustrate the 
principle, suppose that in an ex- 
amination three papers are set—1, 
to translate a passage of Thucy- 
dides; z, to translate from Burke 
into Latin prose; 3, to write an 


English essay on an historical sub- 
ject, involving knowledge of facts, 
readiness in selecting and combin- 
ing, likewise an understanding of 


the great interests and influences 
which affect the welfare of nations. 
The examiner, before giving out 
the papers, fixes in his own mind a 
numerical value for each: suppose 
50 for the first, 70 for the second, 
60 for the third, supposing them 
all to be done as well as can be 
expected from the ablest youthful 
minds. This first step appears as 
arbitrary as anything can be. Only 
the most experienced in examining 
can know how much ‘is to be ex- 
pected ;’ but when that is known, 
by what process do we set numeri- 
cal values on the imaginary pro- 
ductions? The task seems at least 
as hard as to appreciate a police- 
man’s brave deed side by side with 
the self devotion of a daughter. 
How arbitrary are such valuations, 
was disagreeably hinted to the na- 
tives of India when, a few years 
back, a Mr. Tagore, of Calcutta, 
gained admittance to the civil ser- 
vice by passing a good examination. 
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Sucha phenomenon as one man, out 
of the acute and accomplished Ben- 
galees, passing among a large troop 
of English, seems to have awakened 
us to the suspicion that there was 
something wrong in the allotment 
of marks. Tagore had shown supe- 
rior skill in Oriental languages 
(Sanscrit and Arabic), and thereby 
had passed. The number of marks 
to be henceforth granted for skill 
in that branch of knowledge was 
forthwith largely cut down, whether 
to encourage the natives of India 
to compete in the future, it is hard 
to say, nor does that here concern 
us. But, if able commissioners one 
year can think that skill in a par- 
ticular subject deserves 500 marks, 
and in another year can lower it to 
300, it gives one a most uncomfort- 
able sense that the whole arrange- 
ment is hollow, however preten- 
tious. Nor is that all; but when a 
-“andidate makes errors, marks have 
to be deducted. Say, in Thucydides, 
the student renders éxpay6n, ‘ was 
done,’ but adds the note (?) after 
it, seeing that this cannot be right 
in the connection. Here is one error. 
In the next sentence he confounds 
gopa, & crop, with gdpoc, tribute, 
and brings out false sense. In a 
third sentence he confounds ob with 
py, and makes nonsense unawares. 
In a fourth sentence he leaves a 
word in blank as wholly unknown, 
yet quite accurately hits the general 
meaning. For each of these four 
errors marks are to be deducted 
from the 50; but how many for 
each? Intensely difficult as is the 
question, it essentially affects the 
result as between two candidates. 
One may make several small and 
very venial errors, all displayed by 
his faithful minuteness; a second 
may in a single error show mon- 
strous ignorance. Yet the first may 
lose more marks, if the second by a 
general cleverness hit the sense, 
and by plausible evasion and smooth 
English conceal his ignorance in 
detail. We can easily believe that 
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a teacher who examines by the 
mark system two members of his 
own class, may at the close argue 
thus: ‘My register brings out A 
as superior to B, but I know B is 
the better of the two in the very 
topics of examination ; that proves 
that my marks are unfair. I have 
had the students side by side before 
me in daily examination for months ; 
[ have been able to press them with 
oral questions; I trust my know- 
ledge of them thence derived much 
more than my numerical allotment 
of marks.’ This seems to us reason- 
able ; but an examiner who acted on 
such a conviction would be de- 
nounced as unfair. It would be 
justly said that he was making the 
examination void, and had decided 
beforehand. From the enormous 
variety of human minds, and the 
many incommensurable elements to 
be weighed (if not numerically, yet 
roughly) in so ordinary a case as of 
the three papers which we imagined 
above, the task of an examiner is 
truly arduous if he has to decide, 
not merely whether a student has 
been diligent and displays com- 
mendable attainment and power, 
but, which of many is first. It 
might, therefore, seem only reason- 
able to confine such discrimination 
to the fewest possible cases, those 
in which the problem is inevitable ; 
whereas even Oxford has gratui- 
tously undertaken a task difficult at 
best, and hurtfulatthe worst. The 
alleged benefit—that of wakening 
up torpid schools—is necessarily 
temporary; the evils, it is to be 
feared, will be permanent. Not 
only is the love of knowledge and 
sound culture superseded by the 
desire of ‘ marks ;’ but the school- 
master cannot live unless he can 
advertise that his pupils carry off 
the title A.A. Hereby the very 
worst vice of all our teaching is 
exasperated: the many who most 
need careful instruction, are sacri- 
ficed to the few who least need it. 
Nor is this all. Every man of 
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good sense is aware how much 
more searching is an oral examina- 
tion than one on paper. In reply 
to a question face to face, a pupil 
often enough uses a word not pre- 
cise, which may or may not cover 
misconception. The teacher presses 
him with a second question, and if 
necessary with a third, and gets to 
the bottom of the pupil’s knowledge 
or ignorance. He cannot do this 
in a paper examination. The first 
reply there closes everything, and 
a premium is given to dissimula- 
tion. The candidate learns to pass 
with a light step wherever his 
ground is hollow. Perhaps he 
manages to misunderstand a phrase, 
and write just beside the thing 
really asked; display what he knows, 
and leave it uncertain whether this 
is from accident, or is a trick to 
conceal ignorance. Another method 
is, so to enlarge on what is less 
needful, as to be constrained (appa- 
rently) to great conciseness on the 
weak part, and slip over it by 
vague summary, adding, perhaps, 
No more time. Ambiguity of ex- 
pression is sometimes not guileless, 
but purposely assumed. The exa- 
miner may discern all this, as justi- 
fying suspicion ; yet it would be of 
vast advantage to him to be able 
to interrogate by word of mouth. 
Why may he not? Because he 
cannot put the same questions to 
all. The system, it seems, must 
be made mechanical, to exclude 
unfairness. Yet, while Cambridge 
mathematicians have thus by their 
mechanism well nigh exploded the 
only natural mode of. examination, 
the Ecole Polytechnique of Paris 
has, we believe, always examined 
vivd voce, even in mathematics, with 
only a black board and piece of 
chalk, and has not dreamed that it 
is needful to put the same questions 
to all candidates. 

It is well known that on paper 
no one is likely to pass well who is 
inexperienced in examinations. Face 
to face, by word of mouth, the eager 
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learner, full of knowledge and 
thought, is sure to show his ability ; 
but in ‘paper work’ he perhaps is 
not able to draw himself out. Set 
an able active-minded army-sur- 
geon, or captain of the navy, to a 
paper examination, and you need 
not wonder if he seem to be a 
blockhead ; while the same man, 
examined orally, would be found 
sagacious, prompt, thoughtful, and 
widely informed. It is an art in 
itself to stand paper examination, 
and is learnt as an art. Those 
colleges, schools, or masters, who 
wish their pupils to succeed, must 
spend (or rather waste) much time 
in rehearsing it; and in these re- 
hearsals a grave fraction of the 
pupils will probably study how to 
conceal ignorance plausibly, and 
parade knowledge skilfully. More 
than one examiner is likely to have 
been puzzled, whether to allow 
marks or deduct marks in the case 
of a student who loads his paper 
with matter wholly irrelevant to 
the questions, while shortening his 


real reply to them, as if by acci- 
dent. 

Of course, nothing of this applies 
to one who exhibits command of a 
foreign language by translation into 
it. Cramming and dissimulation 


are there alike unav: uiling. All the 
essayists before us seem to over- 
look, that if prizes and honours are 
to be given at all to proficiency in 
Latin, it is inevitable that Latin 
prose composition should for ever 
remain of prime importance. They 
allege, quite truly, that Latin and 
Greek are now wanted solely for 
the purpose of reading the lan- 
guages. We seldom or never want 
to write or talk them; hence, they 
infer, composition in these lan- 
guages 
you are resolved to depress the 
study, that is possible; but then 
you must give very few honours, 
prizes, or fellowships for proficiency 
in it. Precisely because of the diffi- 
culty of Latin composition, it is the 
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one thing which may in an instant 
disclose to an examiner which of 
two candidates is the more accom- 
plished. The two may show power 
and weakness so unlike and so ba- 
lanced, as to distract him, and ex. 
haust his faculties of research ; yet 
the inequality of the two may be. 
come glaring when they are put to 
to the test of translating into Latin. 
The powers attested by a successful 
achievement are at once various and 
eminent. We see not only command 
and understanding of the Latin, but 
delicate appreciation of the Eng. 
lish ; judgment to know what is 
secondary to the thought, and may 
be sacrificed in compromise ; what 


‘may be cut away as mere verbosity, 


what can be rendered strictly, what 
must be cast into a new metaphor, 
what must be made prominent; how 
to throw the emphasis fitly by the 
order of words, how to make simple 
and terse what is perhaps flabby in 
the English. We, moreover, see 
at a glance that the writer must 
have read extensively and with 
keen relish; must have received 
thought direct from the Latin to 
attain his power. No _ system 
of elaborate balancing is wanted, 
where one candidate is clearly su- 
perior to others in the faculty of 
composition. It is therefore impos- 
sible for examiners, if they are to 
give verdicts concerning relative 
merit, to dispense with this most 
discriminating test. At the same 
time, neither pupils nor their pa- 
rents will consent that teachers 
should give small aid and effort 
towards that accomplishment which 
notoriously tells greatly towards a 
large number of valuable prizes. 
Hence, we see no middle course. 
You must either greatly lessen the 
honours granted for proficiency in 
the language, or continue to strive 
after that which i is the highest test 
of proficiency. Nevertheless, every 
pupil in an examination might have 
a dictionary allowed him, and, we 
think, certainly ought. The pro- 
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fessor in his study has it, and why 
should not the examinee? It would 
not at all equalise candidates of 
different attamment. Mr. C. S. 
Parker informs us (p. 69) that by 
the French regulations of 1840, the 
candidate who has to translate from 
Latin is allowed a dictionary. This 
is going farther still; but we must 

add, he is subject afterwards to 
oral examination. 

But we return to the essays. Mr. 
E. E. Bowen, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, discourses in 
the fourth essay against what he 
calls ‘teaching by grammar.’ He 
means, that our method is too ab- 
stract, and gives ‘rules’ needlessly 
or prematurely, instead of postpon- 
ing them as long as possible, and 
economising them to the utmost. 
His doctrine will be understood by 
one passage. ‘Plunge the pupils,’ 
says he, ‘at once into the delectus. 
Let them begin the translation of 
easy sentences even before they 
know the declensions by heart. Get 


the meaning accurately, and the 
grammar may follow as its hand- 
maid. Never let time be wasted at 
a difficulty; if, when fairly coped 
with, it is insuperable, give quick 
and willing help. Aim at quantity 


as well as quality. Work always 
by reference to English, advancing 
from the known to the unknown. 
Let no abstract principle precede 
its concrete illustration.’ To all 
this, and to Mr. Bowen’s main aims 
we give hearty assent, although we 
think some of his attacks on the 
existing system are overdone. In 
one place, on the contrary, he seems 
to us to make an undue concession. 

“The dative,” say the grammars, 
“is the case of the remoter object.” 
Nothing could be simpler to the 
understanding of any of us who 
write or read this volume... . But 
an average boy will not, actually 
cannot, get at it.’ (P. 191.) 

Is it then sosimple ? Is it really 
true? Nuwmmos militibus donat, is 
good Latin; and we are told that 
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the dative militibus is the ‘ remoter ’ 
object. Nwmmis milites donat, is 
equally good ; and now we are told 
that milites is not a remoter, but 
the direct object. This seems to us 
a vicious identifying of logic and 
grammar, which makes a puzzle 
needlessly. In logic (that is, in 
thought) it is the very same to say, 
I present you with a book, or, I give 
you a book; I sprinkle water on 
you, or, I besprinkle you with water. 
The double accusative leads to the 
same remark. ‘ Rogo te pecuniam,’ 
does not express different relations 
from ‘Impero tibi pecuniam,’ or, 
‘ Spolio ¢e pecunid.’ The forms of 
grammar are different, the logical 
relations are the same. To assert 
that soldiers or you is in one of 
these sentences ‘ remoter,’ and in 
another ‘ nearer,’ is a vain attempt 
to find a difference of elation where 
there is none. Call cases nomi- 
native, dative, accusative, and you 
say all that ought to be said; all that 
a boy willask; all that a philosopher 
can know. The belief that good 
grammar is identical with good 
sense or good logic (which may be 
heardasserted by very able scholars), 
ought certainly to be dissipated by 
very notorious facts of language. 
That in Greek, neuter plurals have 
a verb singular, may here suffice 
to quote. 

Passing to the fifth essay, by the 
editor of the volume, we alight on 
a truly deplorable description—one 
might add, confession—of the mi- 
series of enforced verse-making. 
That the practice is mischievous and 
the theory indefensible, we have 
always believed; that the reality is 
so very noxious, so despicable, so 
dreary, as here described by an 
experienced tutor who has gone 
through it all, we had not fully 
realised before. There can be no 
doubt that this side of public school 
routine is doomed. We need not 
here quote Mr. Farrar’s lamentable 
details and vigorous utterances: 
they confirm the report of the Pub- 
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lic School Commission. But we re- 
mark, so strong is the reaction of 
his mind, that he seems even to be- 
lieve that we all write worse English 
for studying Latin or Greek (pp. 
224,225). To us it appears that 
the pedantry and tumid style of 
which he complains, was due to the 
fact of men’s minds being too little 
set upon substance and too much 
upon words ; in which case a taste- 
less rhetoric arises equally, whether 
they know one language or many. 
This very error may come back 
upon us again if ‘English litera- 
ture’ is to be inculcated in schools 
and colleges, as Mr. Sidgwick and 
Mr. Hales seem to wish. 

We cannot conceal from our- 
selves, that the real tendency both of 
Mr. Farrar’s and of Mr. .Sidgwick’s 
essay goes beyond what they di- 
rectly avow, or probably desire— 
towards a real superseding of Latin 
and Greek alike, as general studies. 
(Of course, if they were on the 
same footing as Sanscrit, Hebrew 
and Arabic, this would satisfy their 
worst enemies.) When Mr. Sidg- 
wick presses the value of English 
translations of the classics, we agree 
with him that their possible effi- 
ciency is much underrated: the 
cause of this is, that from the time 
of Charles II. we seemed to lose the 
ability to translate. We set up a 
false and vicious ideal of transla- 
tion, not in poetry only, but also in 
prose, and became prone to turn the 
nervous simplicity of great writers 
into smooth verbosity or trickiness. 
But surely our experience in regard 
to Hebrew literature may suffice to 
show the power of translations 
rightly executed. Any Englishman 
who reads the Psalms, the prophets, 
and the books of Samuel and Kings 
in our received version, may get 
such an insight into the mind and 
posture of the Jewish people as 
greatly enlarges the horizon of his 
thought. Nor only so; but in spite 
of extremely defective translation in 
the case of the prophets, an energetic 
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and thoughtful reader may gain from 
the English, by diligent comparison 
of passages, a knowledge of the sub- 
ject as sound as is attainable by any 
but the very foremost of Hebrew 
scholars. A man who knows how 
to consult the learning of others, is 
not debarred by ignorance of He- 
brew from a deep insight into old 
Hebraism. Indeed, were it other. | 
wise, the vast majority of the Eng. 
lish clergy—perhaps all but one in 
a hundred—would be helplessly 
ignorant on a matter which is to 
them of first-rate professional im- 
portance. But the English Bible, 
duly meditated on, does wonders for 
them, even if they have not mas- 
tered the first lessons of Hebrew 
grammar. On the other hand, no 
such acquaintance with the lan- 
guage as nine out of ten could ever 
hope to get, would aid them so 


largely as the comments or improved 
translations of a learned scholar. 
Unless their knowledge of the ori- 
ginal be highly perfect, it will not 


suggest to them any of those deli- 
cate shades of meaning which trans- 
lations fail to reproduce. 
if we ask, what is the virtue of 
the English Bible as a translation, 
which enables it to do so much for 
s, the reply is instructive and im- 
portant. The excellence which 
adapts it for its highest function 
lies in its paramount devotion to a 
close rendering of the original. In 
their efforts for this end, the trans- 
lators were never frightened by the 
danger of being called siavish. They 
have no wish to conceal that their 
work is translation, and its cha- 
racter foreign. Of course, as they 
mean to be understood, they do 
not wilfully import foreign idioms 
which would be _ unintelligible; 
though, it must be admitted, they 
have sometimes run upon this error 
unawares. Metaphors, however 
strange to us, and however incon- 
gruous ; epithets, however odd, they 
unshrinkingly reproduce; as, ‘The 
fat of the kidneys of wheat; the 
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pure blood of the grape ; their Rock 
had sold them.’ They leave the 
blame of extravagances to rest with 
the original ; as, ‘Thy nose, O my 
pride, is like to the tower of Le- 
panon. Thy navel is like a round 
goblet. Thy teeth are as a flock of 
sheep which go up from the wash- 
ing.’ Nor do they suppress utter- 
ances of lower moral tone than 
those which Christians have learned ; 
as, curses on an enemy, or blessings 
ona deed of treacherous vengeance. 
They carefully repeat, without va- 
riety or suppression, the very same 
phrase (as, ‘the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’), if they find it 
so in the original. If any particular 
formula (as, ‘the priests the Levites’ ) 
is peculiar to one book in the He- 
brew, they confine it accurately to 
that one book in the translation, 
and generally render the same He- 
brew by the same English. Hence 


the English reader is to a very 
great extent put on a par with the 
Hebrew scholar, who has nearly 


always to judge what a peculiar 
phrase means by collation of pas- 
sages. If, instead of all this scru- 
pulosity, they had started from a 
theory that they were to be critics 
and connoisseurs, improvers and 
mediators, not reverent pupils and 
faithful interpreters, it is certain 
that their work would have been, 
even artistically, far less admirable. 
Of course, it cannot be pretended 
that all works deserve or can admit 
renderings so faithful. A verbose 
prolix writer, like Polybius, is un- 
endurably tedious unless largely 
abridged. Ornamental writings, 
such as Xenophon’s biographies of 
Agesilaus and of Hiero (unless re- 
produced expressly as literary cu- 
riosities), may deserve to have their 
wings clipt. But noble writers of 
sterling merit, who are to leave on 
us the impress of themselves, as 
grand specimens of their nation, 
must be rather daguerreotyped than 
idealised. The idealiser does but 
stamp his own impress on the work. 
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Such is the lesson which our Eng- 
lish Bible may teach us. 

At the same time, if we are to 
learn (for instance) what were 
Greeks and Greece, it is far better 
to learn from Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Demosthenes; from 
Homer, Tyrteus, Euripides; than 
from a modern continuous history, 
such as Thirlwall or Grote, though 
we learn by translations only. The 
result, no doubt, is fragmentary ; 
but the impression gained is deeper, 
and the material for original thought 
is richer. The student who rumi- 
nates on Thucydides, or Homer, or 
Euripides, will elicit for himself 
far less complete pictures and less 
accurate judgments than the great 
scholars just named have set forth ; 
but they will do him more good, 
because elaborated by himself. And 
he will learn the general lesson, 
how valuable it is to drink at the 
fountain head. Not but that the 
interest, which such study excites, 
would above all things incline one 
who has contemplated the Greek 
mind and the Greek world in trans- 
lated classics, to betake himself 
gladly to the copious narratives 
and sagacious comments of our two 
great historians of Greece. 

How this bears upon the study of 
the two languages shall be indicated 
before we close. It is not our in- 
tention to press such thoughts in a 
sense hostile to the languages. But 
we return to the essays before us. 

The sith, by Mr. J. M. Wilson, 
Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, is 
on ‘Teaching Natural Science in 
Schools.’ This is the most im- 
portant of the essays, because it is 
the most original, because it treats 
the topic on which the public 
thought is strong, but very vague, 
and because so very few persons 
are able herein to define and guide 
our dim longings. The whole essay 
will be widely and thoughtfully 
read. It may here suffice to say, 
that Mr. Wilson strongly recog- 
nises the distinction between scien- 
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tific information and training in 
science ; that he maintains botany 
and experimental physics to be emi- 
nently the subjects for school teach- 
ing, and that out of the latter he 
selects the doctrine of ‘Heat’ for 
special commendation in a second 
year’s course. There are unques- 
tionably rocks ahead in all navi- 
gation so new. It is reasonable to 
fear that from such teaching boys 
will gain only results, and not power. 
To lay down in theory what is 
needed, as Mr. Wilson does most 
ably, is one thing; to get it exe- 
cuted in spirit and truth, where a 
new class of teachers for the whole 
country has to arise, is quite an- 
other thing. The time of transition 
is necessarily difficult and critical : 
one may almost pity the responsi- 
bility of head masters who have to 
direct it. Nevertheless, the errors 
which may be at first inevitable, 
cannot be worse than the results 
already testified. When intelligent 
youths loathe Latin for ever, through 
disgust at verse-grinding, and a 


large fraction of them take refuge 
in cricket or in comic extravagances 
and mean slang, it is folly to be 


timid at revolution. Bravery and 
vigilance conjoined will bring all 
straight, even if out of some neces- 
sary confusion. But to expect the 
public schools to take the lead of 
the universities is probably unfair. 
The higher institution, by its ‘ scho- 
larships,’ which are so great a 
premium on Latin verse, sustains 
the evil in the schools. The col- 
leges can at least, each separately, 
cease to perpetuate this infliction, 
though, from want of trained ex- 
aminers and method, it is not easy 
for them at once to give encourage- 
ment to natural science. 

We unwillingly proceed to notice 
Mr. J. W. Hales’s essay on the 
‘Teaching of English;’ both be- 
cause we might carry on a running 
controversy against every page 
which he writes, and because we 
are far from admiring the English 
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which he presents tous. When he 
talks of teaching English, he seems 
to mean teaching granunar. That 
‘picking up’ of grammar which 
Mr. Bowen, in the fourth essay, re. 
gards as the only right thing, Mr, 
Hales, in the seventh, emphatically 
disapproves. Both Mr. Sidgwick 
and Mr. Hales appear to us slow to 
understand why the extreme sin- 
plicity of the English organism 
makes the language a bad medium 
for instruction in grammar. It is 
just as a faded MS. is harder 
to read than one with fresh dark 
ink. In the spirit of Mr. Bowen, 
we assert that it is best for pupils 
to learn grammar from the concrete, 
and make the abstractions for them- 
selves; and they are best led to 
this by seeing a foreign language 
side by side with the English. No 
doubt our tongue has its own pecu- 
liarities, to which attention ought 
to be called; but they may all be 
not only enumerated, but amply 
illustrated, in a lecture lasting one 
hour. <A second lecture of. equal 
length would suffice to point at the 
weaknesses and deficiencies of our 
tongue which are apt to entail am- 
biguity or verbosity. To go beyond 
this, is either to teach rhetoric, or 
to teach the foreign languages out 
of which English has grown. When 
London University began her ex- 
aminations on (what was called) 
English, we heard it observed by 
one gentleman eminent in Greek 
and Latin, that no one had a chance 
of passing well in the London Eng- 
lish unless he was a Maeso-Gothic 
scholar. Another, extensively ac- 
quainted with northern tongues, 
confessed that he could not answer 
more than one question out of three. 
We sincerely hope that we are not 
to be overrun by lecturers talking 
about Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
&c., and claiming of pupils, as an 
exercise, to quote by memory this 
or that passage. By all means let 
select authors be placed in every 
school library; but leave the tact 
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or taste of boys to pick for them- 
selves what they please. The only 
mode which we can imagine to be 
useful, or not mischievous, for call- 
ing attention to noble poetry or 
oratory, is to recite them as an exer- 
cise of elocution, without comment. 
Let the elocution master make the 
beauties felt; let him elicit the 
pupils’ response by training their 
yoice and ear (which is in itself a 
most important and marvellously 
neglected process) ; but let him not 
say: ‘Observe how beautiful this 
is’ As a cicerone is disgusting 
who insists on dogging us through 
a sculpture gallery, and crying, 
‘See that magnificent statue! This 
hand is very much admired; that 
eyebrow is very fine;’ &c. &c., 
such is to us a commentator upon 
fine poetry. We may thank him 
for selections from the poet, well 
recited ; but we beg him to spare us 
his comments, and not to imagine 
that we get any training by opening 
our ears to receive. Mr. Sidgwick 
is so concise, and Mr. Hales so 


vague, that our remarks may have 
no just application to either of 
them; but we see the danger ahead 
strongly, and therefore venture on 


this warning. If Mr. Hales recur 
to the topic, that ‘we ought to be 
taught to write English,’ we repeat 
what is already said. Little more 
can be taught than to avoid certain 
moral and intellectual faults. Good 
writing demands a clear, accurate, 
and vigorous mind. To make the 
English language the substantive 
object of culture will only produce 
stereotype tameness or false rhe- 
toric. These essayists admire the 
vigorous writing of Field-Marshal 
Wellington, of Cobbett, of Professor 
Huxley, and others, and ask, Did 
they get this power from Latin 
verse or prose? Surely we may 
equally ask, Did they get it by 
being drilled to write under an Eng- 
lish professor? Mr. Farrar says, 
that ever since the time of Cicero it 
has been remarked with what grace 
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and purity women speak, who are 
ignorant of foreign languages. One 
may question whether in modern 
Europe the women who write or 
speak well do not almost always 
know at least one foreign language. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that 
they do not learn their good style by 
scholastic teaching, or by listening 
to comments on their native litera- 
ture. Undoubtedly we feel some 
defect in things as they are; but 
the evil presses less upon pupils 
than upon grown men and scholars. 
Our (so-called) grammars are not 
written by our best intellects. Me- 
chanical rules, made by narrow 
minds, are weapons wielded against 
authors by men of lower cultivation, 
who, armed by the grammar, think 
they have a right to dictate, or, it 
may be, to snarl. Even down to so 
small a matter as spelling, an author 
is often not allowed to have his own 
way. From experience we testify, 
that when he has carefully written 
‘sibyl’ and ‘tiro,’ and enforced this 
spelling in the proof-sheet, the 
words may be altered into ‘sybil’ 
and ‘ tyro’ behind his back. In like 
manner, he is domineered over in 
certain delicate questions of syntax, 
in which a Lindley Murray may 
have been pleased to condemn the 
practice of the most eminent Roman 
writers—to forbid any play of rhe- 
toric, and enforce a mechanical law, 
or show his ignorance of the con- 
ditional mood, as the French call it. 
If professors of English with larger 
views can remove this small annoy- 
ance, we shall be glad ; yet we can- 
not help looking with great alarm 
to the admitting into our schools 
persons whose function is almost 
certain to degenerate into the worst 
of the evils which the volume before 
us denounces. 

Mr. W. Johnson, in the eighth essay, 
must surely agree with us, and not 
with Mr. Hales. ‘I must personally 
avow an impatient weariness,’ says 
he, ‘when my friendly advisers 
plead for English essays.’ Is essay 
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writing, as such, to be cultivated as 
an end to be pursued by all? Why 
not leave people to write essays when 
they feel they have something to 
say? Is our literature too slack ? 
Have we too few writers? Why be 
anxious for premature or forced 
fruit? But Mr. Johnson proceeds : 
‘The use of the English language by 
itself has been, if I am not misin- 
formed, tried and found wanting in 
Scotland and New England. The 

fruit of essay writing has been shal- 
low and tasteless fluency. ... Though, 
no doubt, we can do a great deal in 
the etymologic: ul analysis of English 
words, ... yet we should miss the 
parsing ; for no ordinary school- 
master can find a nourishing diet in 
English syntax.’ 

Mr. Johnson’s essay impresses one 
with the conviction that the writer 
is an active thinker; yet it is far too 
discursive to be a fit companion to 
the rest. He rambles over 
the other subjects, just as though 
answering questioas before a parlia- 
mentary committee. His topic is, 


the Education of the Reasoning Fa- 


culties. While he writes on many 
other subjects, he omits the whole 
of that on which we should have 
expected him to dilate—how to teach 
arithmetic and geometry. His most 
important practical suggestion is, 
to make French instead of Latin the 
basis of school teaching, ‘as a ve- 
hicle of youthful thought; and to 
resort to French instead of English 
books for the study of the rudiments 
of science and philosophy, with a 
preference of historical dissertations 
to formal treatises.’ The last clause 
may not readily be approved. We 
regret to add, that Mr. Johnson calls 
political economy ‘ a sham science.’ 
The elegant and sensible essay by 
Lord Houghton closes the volume. 
Its substance is virtually an appeal 
to the upper classes on the necessity 
of a compromise, whereby we may be- 
come more accomplished in modern 
knowledge, and more able to con- 
verse with distinguished foreigners. 
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Mr. Wilson, ina single short note 
(p. 268), touches on the right mode 
of teaching geometry, and we are 
happy to agree with him most cor- 
dially. The extreme repulsiveness 
of Euclid, he says, is a proof how 
erroneous is the received method. 
Practical geometry should precede 
science. Space did not allow him 
to say more. We regard it as ob. 
vious, that a chief reason why most 
boys hate Euclid, because the 
conclusions are often clearer than 
the premisses; or at least, after much 
trouble, they add nothing to the 
boy’s knowledge. As a problem of 
metaphysics, it is of interest to know 
what is the minimum of assumption 
out of which we can elicit the whole 
treatise; but the metaphysics of 
geometry ought to follow, not pre- 
cede, the knowledge of its facts. A 
boy has a right to be disgusted with 
the twelfth axiom, which is assumed 
in order to prove things clearer than 
itself; or with that second book of 
Euclid, in which to boys the conclu- 
sions appear to bea mere reiteration 
of the hypothesis; or with the fifth 
and seventh definitions in the fifth 
book of (Simson’s) Euclid, which 
smuggle in, under the name of defi- 
nition, very complex theorems. But 
the thing wanted, is to break up the 
science into a series of practical pro- 
blems, which at once would be felt 
of deepest interest; as, How to mea- 
sure a field? How to estimate the 
bricks and tiles needed for a barn; 
or the quantity of soil to be re- 
moved in a railway cutting ? How 
to find the distance from the vane 
of a church spire, or the height of a 
mountain top, or the breadth of a 
river ? How to estimate latitude by 
the pole-star ? How to compute the 
circumference of a circle ? Or again, 
assuming theorems instead of pro- 
blems :—proof that the earth is glo- 
bular ; proof that a cone is in volume 
one-third of a cylinder which has 
the same base and height with it; 
&e. Every problem or theorem 
should impart new knowledge to the 
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pupil. To prove to him what he 
already knows, can only make him 
listless. E: ach investigation should 
start with ap propriate unproved 
postulates, such as every one will ad- 
mit (or again, with a recapitulation 
of something proved), and proceed, 
perhaps by two or three lemmas, di- 
rect to the end aimed at. Herein there 
would be a training of the reasoning 
faculty quite as good as in a con- 
tinuous treatise. But beyond this, 
it belongs to all the liberally edu- 
cated to know the meaning of many 
geometrical terms. It is not requi- 
site that all should be able to use 
trigonometry or spherical geometry, 
but all ought to understand what is 
meant by the sine and cosine of lati- 
tude; what is the visible and what 
the astronomical horizon; what are 
periodic quantities, what is the law 
of refraction, what the phenomena 
of twilight ; nay, what is a curve, 
what its tangent, what is the mea- 
sure of curvature, what is an ellipse, 
and many other words which belong 
to higher mathematics. To have 


such things intelligibly and practi- 
cally drawn, imparts very pleasant 


information; and if boys gained 
intimate acquaintance with such 
notions at school, they would be 
prepared, if re quisite, afterwards to 
proceed with far greater rapidity to 
higher investigations, as at univer- 
sities. If, on ‘the other hand, they 
found it inexpedient to advance 
further in mathematics, they would 
retain definite conceptions of funda- 
mental ideas, and could listen more 
intelligently to scientific men. Even 
such notions as a differential and 
an integral can with great clearness 
he e xplained geometrically to every 
boy who under stands the word ratio. 
We cannot refrain to add, that 
though we would not compel = 
one at the universities to pass (what 
is now called) a mathematical ex- 
amination as essential to a degree— 
for, at least until after a great ‘school 
revolution, you will never get more 
than a minimum of attainment quite 
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despicable, and that at a great ex- 
pense—yet there is a form of ma- 
thematical knowledge which all 
educated men ought to possess, 
While no candidate for a degree 
should be expected to prove any 
theorem, to execute any numerical 
calculation, or solve a single equa- 
tion; yet all ought to understand 
in outline by what steps Kepler and 
Newton laid the foundations of phy- 
sical astronomy, what were the main 
arguments of Copernicus, what is 
meant by the stability of the solax 
system, what is parallax, and what 
relation it bears to the problem of 
finding the distance of the fixed 
stars. Very few indeed of those 
who have carried off mathematical 
prizes could perform the simplest 
astronomical calculation without an 
entirely new training. It is not 
technical knowledge that we claim ; 
but it is an essential part of liberal 
knowledge to know how such calcu- 
lations become possible, whence are 
the data, and what the outline of 
the argument. On reperusing the 
above, we fear lest we may seem to 
mean that all the knowledge which 
is reasonably to be expected of edu- 
cated men ought to enter the degree 
examination. That certainly would 
be too cumbrous for practice. 

Arithmetic also, which might 
be so interesting and enlarging f 
study, is now made to smell of the 
shop ad nauseam, and without one 
single advantage. A person who 
has mastered the principles will 
very soon of himself apply them to 
any new practical case into which 
he may be thrown. Nothing can 
be more illiberal than instructing 
him from the beginning as for the 
linendraper, the grocer, and the 
stock exchange. Even before we 
have (what it is to be hoped we 
shall soon have) a power of count- 
ing our money decimally, we would 
gladly see all reference to pounds, 
shillings, and pence banished from 
early instruction in numbers. Let 
the pupil learn to read numbers 
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and execute the four first rules; 
then let him learn vulgar fractions, 
which carry with them the prin- 
ciple of ratios ; after which he will 
of himself be able to deal intelli- 
gently (and not by the pernicious 
system of a rule) with any question 
of reduction. Decimal fractions 
may or may not follow next, but 
we would not apply them to any 
other questions of the market than 
compound interest, and the meaning 
of present value; then proceed to 
elucidate by means of tabular con- 
structions the ideas which underlie 
the higher notion of a ‘ function,’ 
but without yet generalising. Such 
are, tables of various progression, 
ey those formed by addi- 
tions; table of squares made by 
adding the odd numbers (which 
admits of obvious geometrical illus- 
tration), table of cubes and of reci- 
procals, and tables of various simple 
laws, which exhibit how one num- 
ber may vary with another. In all, 
the perpetual differences should be 
taken. The pupil who is thus 
thoroughly familiar with the arith- 
metical substratum of higher alge- 
braic thought, will easily see through 
the symbols, if the time ever come 
for higher study. On the contrary, 
nothing more emasculates the 
youthful mind (said the late Pro- 
fessor Boole) than to be pushed on 
too rapidly into abstract generali- 
sations. Our school algebra now 
preposterously begins with le otters, 
and with instructions how to add, 
multiply, and divide heaps of them, 
&c. Obviously it is the very same 
error as in obtruding grammar pre- 
maturely. Let the pupil be plunged 
into practical questions, to be solved 
by simple equations, and for a long 
time let all the known quantities be 
numerical; then algebra will be 
thought pleasanter than a sportful 
riddle. Equations of the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th degrees should be solved 
numerically by Horner’s method. 
Explanation of the theory will be ac- 
ceptable, after the necessity is felt. 
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But we are too long delaying the 
great practical quest ion—If science, 
if modern history, if modern len. 
guages, if physical geography, draw- 
ing, and recitation of English, are 
to receive a large accession of effort, 
how are we to get the time? Mr. 
Sidgwick says, by postponing Greek 
until after the age of sixteen. Mr. 
Johnson would (perhaps) explode 
Latin also, and put French into its 
place. Clearly, if Latin is to be 
taught at the univ ersities, it must 
not be taught (at least in the same 
way, or on the basis of the same 
books) in the schools also. If it is 
to be begun early at school, it can- 
not be admitted at all at the uni- 
versity. The old classics will con- 
tinue to engross pupils unfairly, 
unless they are shut into fixed 
limits. What are those limits to 
be ? 

Dr. W. Hodgson answers the 
question very clearly in his able 
essay, which we strongly recom- 
mend the reader to peruse, if he 
can get it. (The reprint in our 
hands is of the date 1854, and 
bears the name of John Chapman, 
who has withdrawn from the trade; 
but at least it can be read, some- 
what less developed, in the West- 
minster Review of October 1853.) 
He maintains (1) that the ‘ classics’ 
are taught too early, and (2) too 
indiscr iminately. In selecting what 
languages shall be learned, he pro- 
nounces that we must be guided, 
first, by the utility of the languages 
themselves to the future man in the 
intercourse of life ; secondly, by the 
value of the literature which they 
contain; thirdly, by their etymologi- 
cal relation to our own tongue. In 
applying the principles, he says 
that beyond all question, French or 
German, or even Italian, fulfils the 


jivst condition better than Latin or 


Greek ; as to the second, however 
high you may rate Homer and 
Plato, even Greek literature is 
fixed and limited, while the modern 
is progressive and really more valu- 
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able. [And of those who have 
learned Greek, how many read 
Plato ?'] In respect to the third 
topic, etymology : French and Ger- 
man are nearer to us even than 
Latin, much more than Greek. 
Clearly then, on every ground, the 
modern languages have a prior 
claim on us. The knowledge is 
more important for us all, and 
should be secured first; let Greek 
and Latin be left for those who can 
afford to prolong their education 
and aim at loftier attainment. Our 
language being of twofold origin, 
French serves admirably to illus- 
trate one side, and German the 
other; and, both tongues being 
alive, they can be learnt i in the only 
way suitable for young people. 1 Nor 
is there any repugnance in their 
minds to modern tongues, such as 
impedes one in Latin: they never 
ask concerning French or German, 
What is the wse of it? Dr. Hodg- 


son further asserts that, as regards 
what is called grammatical drilling, 


whatever benefit it has, can be 
amply derived from the modern 
tongues, under equally able in- 
structors. Without the last con- 
dition the comparison is unfair. 
These two languages are not so un- 
like to English as are Latin and 
Greek ; but they are sufficiently un- 
like to give all the needful matter 
for comparative illustration. In 
fine, if comparison must be insti- 
tuted, there is no advantage, intel- 
lectual, moral, or esthetic, that the 
study of the ancient languages can 
confer, which may not (to an almost, 
if not str ictly, equal degree) be de- 
rived from the study of the modern, 
while the modern yield peculiar 
advantages, to which the ancient 
can make no claim. 

To all this we give entire assent. 
The practical result is that classics 
ought to be postponed. Nevertheless, 
in passing, let us say that the best 
translations of the best classics 
should be found in the school li- 
brary, and should be anxiously re- 
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commended to the pupil’s attention, 
as helping to shut out the noxious 
modern trash which (we are told) 
is the-schoolmaster’s dread and 
despair. Notoriously, boys are fond 
of Homer, even in the worst trans- 
lations. Herodotus, treated as by 
Isaac Taylor, is a delightful work. 
Let a few passages be smoothed 
down or omitted, and considerable 
portions be thrown into foot-notes, 
or even appendices, and it becomes 
an epic whole. Ancient geography 
might also be taught in school as 
a commentary on Homer and Virgil, 
if the boys (as perhaps might be ex- 
pedient) were required to read the 
translations. All such preparatory 
knowledge would both impart an 
interest in the nations of antiquity 
and make after progress more rapid 
if ultimately they studied the 
language. But we return to the 
language problem itself. Let pupils 
begin with French, and carry it on 
continuously, say from the age of 
seven toten ; after that let German 
become the main topic, and French 
be kept up, partly by talking, partly 
by reading French treatises that 
assist other studies, partly by one 
lesson a week for definite recitation. 
If German be taken up at the age 
of ten, and continued for three years 
as the principal language, ordinary 
pupils passing through “this course 
of six years would have a very 
competent knowledge of both 
tongues: for, the dull and the clever 
learn with equal certainty language 
which is taught in the natural way : 
then, if a boy go into trade at four- 
teen, he carries off a valuable power 
which will last his whole life. But 
if his parents have higher aspira- 
tions for him and can continue his 
education, he may begin Latin at 
thirteen; and after his previous 
drilling and attainment he will learn 
more Latin in three years than 
otherwise in six; nay, if it be 
taught judiciously, from very easy 
text-books, with very ample material, 
avoiding the difficult classics, and 
Z2 
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aiming at quantity and rapid read- 
ing, we believe he may have a 
copious command of the vocabul: awry 

and a sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar in less than three years. 
Is it asked, For what use? We re ply, 
Jirst, to be able to read, if necessary, 
any portions of modern Latin which 
come before him; nezt, to consult, 
on occasion, any book written in it; 
thirdly, to enable him to carry on 
his own education in after life with 
advantage ; and among other things 
to read, if he choose, Virgil, Tacitus, 
Cicero, with only such moderate 
additional effort as the mind of a 
mature man will not grudge. 
Fourthly, to increase his power in 
learning foreign languages. One 
who knows French makes a valuable 
step either towards Latin or towards 
any of the Romance tongues ; but 
one who knows both French and 
Latin will very rapidly master 
Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
should the necessity arise. Nor 
only so, but every language which 
has an inverted construction, as 
Russian, Turkish, becomes easier to 
him. We may say the same of 
Welsh. In short, Latin communi- 
cates to him a power, and not merely 
a result, and therefore eminently 
deserves cultivation, if it can be 
gained without too great a sacrifice ; 
while if it entail this sacrifice, and 
after all be not gained, it 1s a simple 
nuisance. 

Supposing a youth at seventeen 
or eighteen, having thus achieved 
a good familiarity with easy Latin, to 
pass into a college, he will there ‘be 
able to follow a professor reading 
out the ancient writers to a listening 
class. And this we apprehend ought 
to be the difference of the collegiate 
teaching. The student should come 
to college acquainted with Latin as 
a language, though unacquainted 
with the great classical works. He 
will then be in no danger of be- 
coming merely receptive when the 
professor goes rapidly over a large 
surface, commenting on every dif- 
ficulty or peculiarity; and the 
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student’s enjoyment of a noble 
writer will not be marred by ham. 
mering througha few lines at a time, 
and by so pausing on separate words 
as to lose the comprehensive thought 
and sentiment. So far, if school and 
college work into one another, we 
see no difficulty. The question 
arises, whether in a school course 
of nine years the French, German, 
and Latin languages can be taught 
as we suppose, and yet leave time 
for the other topics now so much 
pressed. We do not venture to 
answer dogmatically ; but if there 
be thirty-eight school hours in the 
week, and of these twelve be given 
to the learning of a new language, 
and two or three, to keeping up by 
a direct lesson the other languages 
already learned—say fifteen in all 
out of thirty-eight—that scems to 
us enough for boys between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen or seventeen, 
and would leave them twenty-three 
hours a week for other studies. 
Little boys beginning French might 
well have at least three hours a day, 
because nothing so little tires their 
brain as tolearn a language by being 
talked to and by simple reading. 
Indeed, if one could be sure of their 
coming to school early and remain- 
ing steadily, it would make thetheore- 
tically chalking out of a curriculum 
far less hazardous. Of course, to 
learn by heart choice poetry ; also 
to draw, and learn geography and 
arithmetic, are pecularly appro- 
priate to the youngest minds. 

No small embarrassment still re- 
mains behind on the question of 
Greek. The difficulty which here 
presents itself to us lies in the fact, 
that, under a system so changed, it 
is uncertain whether the boys to- 
wards the head of a school, whose 
parents desire them to learn Greek, 
would be numerous enough to make 
it worth while to keep up a system 
for teaching the language. If we 
may suppose this difficulty not to 
exist, the boy who had studied Latin 
as his main subject from the age of 
thirteen to sixteen, must begin Greek 
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at least as early as sixteen, and con- 
tinue it till about eighteen (for few 
now go to reside at the universities 
earlier), and in two years will learn 
enough to enter a collegiate class 
on a par with the average of the 
classes which now exist. The num- 
ber of those who learn Greek «at all 
at Oxford might then be largely di- 
minished ; but as it would be studied 
chiefly from love, and by minds con- 
scious of linguistic ability, it may 
be doubted whether the highest at- 
tainments would be sensibly lower 
thannow. In fact,it would be carried 
on also after the degree by volun- 
tary zeal, as now Sanscrit, Hebrew, 
or Arabic is occasionally studied. 

If the impending revolution 
bring about any change in the time 
of commencing Latin and Greek so 
decisive as we are supposing, .the 
breach of continuity will allow of 
the question whether our present 
erroneous and barbarous pronuncia- 
tion of these two languages ought 
not to be abandoned. The case of 


Latin is the more flagrant and press- 
ing as regards the vowel sounds ; 
though on the whole we are right 


as to accent. As to the vowels, 
England is ridiculous to the whole 
of Europe: even the Scottish pro- 
nunciation is better than ours. 
There is no valid reason why we 
should not follow the Italian sounds 
of all the long vowels, being care- 
ful to lengthen final 7, and sound 
final ¢ as é, not as 7, so as to distin- 
guish amari from amaré. Short a 
and i must probably be made shorter 
than in the Italian practice. The 
only difficulty turns upon the diph- 
thongs #, a, which the Italians have 
corrupted into é; a grave and vex- 
atious inconvenience, which has 
drawn after it a second error when 
corg precedes. This is strikingly 
seen in the name Cesar, which 
ought to be sounded Kaisar, as the 
German may teach us; yet the 
Italians make T'chésar of it. There 
1s Some uncertainty as to the date 
When #, @ ceased to be sounded as 
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we sound the Greek az, oc, and took 
the sounds of German 4, 6, a first 
step towards the present Italian 
corruption. Yet the primd facie 
evidence is, that Cicero must have 
sounded them a, o. Another ques- 
tien arises : how early c and g before 
e and 7 were soft; yet we think it 
would be unwise to deviate here 
without necessity from the Italian 
practice. The same may be said of 
the v sound, anciently w: but for 
English j there is no excuse. 

In Greek the difficulty is far 
greater, because of the enormous 
divergence of the moderns from the 
true pronunciation. We cannot 
wish to follow them, and confuse n, ¢, 
v, €t, ot, vein a single sound. They 
themselves are so much perplexed 
by iyeic and vpetc, that they have 
droped bpeic entirely, and have bor- 
rowed ocic of the Turks in com- 
pensation. Nor can we acquiesce 
in losing the aspiration, or in sound- 
ing av, ev, av, af, ev, ef. It is 
reasonable to believe that a, n, 7, ov, 
v, ware French 4, é, 7, ov, wv (short), 
wu (long); that w is rightly sounded 
by the moderns (that is, as English 
au, aw); that we are right enough 
as to a, e, ot, €, 0, i, though 
Homer and Pericles are not likel 
to have pronounced quite alike. The 
insuperable difficulty remains how 
to distinguish the three accents, 
which with the moderns are all 
alike. The subscript ¢ is another 
vexation. This makes the Greek 
problem very complex. Neverthe- 
less, to pronounce the accents which 
we write, would lessen the student’s 
labour, and make our pronunciation 
less monstrous to the Greeks; and 
if we at the same time carefully 
pronounced the long vowels and 
diphthongs long, in spite of the 
syllable being unaccented, we should 
not fall into their error of ruining 
quantities. This whole subject will 
in its time have to be considered ; 
but of course it is of infinitesimal 
importance compared to the great 
national question of our schools. 
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THE 


HE post-bag the following morn- 
ing contained one letter for Ma- 
dame Stellino. She opened it at the 
breakfast table, cast her eye care- 
lessly over its contents, and slipped 
it into her apron pocket with an air 
that bespoke plainly the slender 
interest aroused by the communi- 
cation. Not thus did she read 
note just afterwards which a servant 
placed in her hands. Rupert had 
not appeared at breakfast. She 
recognised his handwriting before 
she read the words : 

‘Will you be in the Vineyard in 
half an hour’s time? I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you.’ 

She raised her eyes, they met 


Westbrook’s on the opposite side of 
the table, and the shadow of a satiri- 
cal smile touched the corners of his 
She coloured with anger, 


mouth. 
and crushed the note in her hand. 
Did he guess what conflicting 
thoughts were wrestling in her 
mind ? Why should she throw 
away the tangible advantages of a 
good ‘ position’ for the sake of a 
chimera connected with this man, 
who showed so clearly that he 
despised her; whose contemptuous 
trifling, whose cold, scornful scru- 
tiny taught her every day how 
hopeless was the chance of ever 
regaining her ascendancy over him ; 
yet this was the question which had 
kept her awake half the nicht, for 
she knew that the hour was at 
hand in which she must pronounce 
her own fate. Last evening it had 
been different; the determination 
to worst her enemies, to succeed, in 
spite of all opposition, had enabled 
her to enact the part she had found 
it convenient to assume. 

After all he was a well-looking, 
clever fellow, likely to prosper in 
the world, entirely devoted to her, 
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and sure to gratify every whim and 
fancy of his wife’s. Many a woman 
would think herself blessed with 
less than this. And for her, with a 
stormy past, which, though irre. 
coverably buried, as she believed, 
caused her a certain disquietude at 
times when she reflected that after 
all it was possible that Olivia, at the 
eleventh hour, might betray her; 
for her, I say, was not the pro- 
spect far too hopeful a one to 
be allowed to melt away? It 
rested with her whether it should 
do so. Last evening she had felt 
resolute that it should not. After- 
wards had come the reaction. She 
had enjoyed her triumph before 
Olivia, before Westbrook, before 
them all; there could be no reason- 
able doubt on any one’s mind that 
she had but to pronounce the word 
in order to become Rupert’s wife. 
Yet now, at the last moment, she 
shrank from pronouncing it. 

Did any thought of Olivia’s elo- 
quent appeal, any reluctance to 
inflict on the woman who had 
once stood by her so nobly in 
the hour of need, that final wound 
which, as she well knew, would 
sever brother and sister for life— 
did any such considerations cross 
her tind that night? If so, they 
but left their shadows in passing, 
for when the morning came she was 
almost as undecided as ever. 

She sat there demurely, her eyes 
upon her plate, cutting up her bread 
in little strips and dipping them 
into her egg, while she thought 
over the great question of her life. 
It was the fashion of the house, 
several of the guests being habi- 
tually late, for any one to leav e the 
table who felt dispose od. Clara was 
in no hurry this morning, and Mrs. 
Pomfret sat on, waiting, but in no 
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benevolent frame of mind, thecoming 
of Lady Caerlavrock. Rupert’s half 
hour was past, when her ladyship 
at last made her appearance, bring- 
ing with her very favourable tidings 
of Lord Dumberley. The doctors 
had said there was no reason why 
he should not be moved to London 
the following day. Clara heard, and 
gathered up the crumbs from her 
apron. Presently she rose quietly 
and left the room. She took up 
a parasol from the hall table and 
slowly descended the terrace steps. 
What should she ; say tohim ? Could 
she not temporise yet a_ little 
longer? The coronet was clearly 
out of reach; she foresaw that she 
would never be admitted inside the 
paralysed man’s doors, for Lady 
Caerlavrock had not disguised 


during the last few days her com- 
bined dread and disdain of the little 
woman whom her brother delighted 
tohonour. As to Westbrook, Clara’s 
thoughts were as gall and worm- 
wood whenever they turned in that 


direction. Oh! if she could only 
forget that man, how easy it would 
all be! She was in a phase of mind 
this morning when it seemed harder 
than ever. Now that her facile con- 
quest over Rupert was complete, its 
value, in her eyes, was lessened. 
Would it not be possible to tempo- 
rise a little longer ? 

He was pacing one of the narrow 
Vineyard terraces as she entered it, 
and came towards her rapidly. His 
pale face, and the anxious yet re- 
solute expression it wore, instantly 
struck her. Had something gone 
amiss? What was it ? 

‘I looked forward, Clara, this 
morning,’ he began, ‘ to have heard 
from you a definite confirmation of 
my hopes ; you remember my last 
words last night ? Well, it is to 
beg of you to answer me first, an- 
other question, that I have asked 
you to meet me here.’ 

‘Good heavens ! 
what is it?’ 

‘Since we parted last night T 


Mr. Marston, 
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have been hearing a strange and 
very sad story of your past life.’ 

(She started, but regained her com- 
posure almost immediately.) ; 
ask you to let me hear this story 
from your own lips, that is to say, 
if you care forme enough to marry 
me. Otherwise, of course, I have 
no right todemandit. Only if you 
speak, speak openly and without 
reserve. If you still love this 
fellow, say so. God knows my 
heart is full of pity for you. You 
have been sorely tried ; I am sure 
of it. But before [ make you my 
wife, you must trust me, Clara, 
fully—implicitly, and then, so help 
me God! I will trust you. Tell me 
that you once loved this—this black- 
guard, but that you love him no 
longer, and I’ll believe you. I care 
nothing for what the world says. I 
know how cruelly unjust it is to- 
wards women—while more than 
merciful to us men. I love you, 
Clara, better, far better, than all 
else, and I am willing to give up 
sister, and friends, and country if 
necessary, for your sake.’ 

Clara’s pale face was down-bent. 
It had come at last, then, in spite 
of all her success, in spite of her be- 
lief that the past was irrevocably 
buried. The terrible secret had 
been ripped open and the worst was 
known. Her heart said bitterly inthe 
words of the Psalmist, ‘It is mine 
adversary who hath done this;’ 
and all the spirit of antagonism, 
the resolution to conquer in spite of 
everything, was roused within her. 
Yet she could not but feel touched 
by the generosity of this man’s 
love, who, now that he knew her 
story, was willing to wipe away the 
past and forsake all for her. She 
laid her hand upon his arm, and 
tears (let us think them genuine 
tears) sprang into her eyes. And 
yet she could not bring herself to 
speak the truth. 

‘Oh! Mr. Marston, how much too 
good you are for me. How few men 
would say words of pity and con- 


- 
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solation to a woman placed as I am. 
How can you ask if I have any 
feeling for a man who has treated 
me as Mr. Westbrook has? If I 
have submitted to his presence here 
it is because I have felt obliged, by 
my position, to do so. Can you 
wonder if I have sought to keep my 
miserable story a secret from every 
one ? I doubted even your generous 
heart being able to forgive it; 
though before pledging myself to 
be your wife, of course I meant to 
tell you. But now that, alas! you 
have heard it from others, will you, 
indeed, believe me? I will tell you 
all, dear Mr. Marston, and if you can 
then forgive me, if you can then 
ask me to be yours, ‘T will by the 
devotion of my life endeavour that 
your noble trust and oblivion of 
the terrible past shall be in some 
measure rewarded.’ She hesitated 
an instant and wiped her tears away 
as she glanced up. ‘ It was Olivia, 


I suppose, who, moved by a sister’s 
love 


He stopped her. ‘ Olivia has told 


me nothing. She is not even aware 
that I know this, Clara. No matter 
how it reached me; I come to you 
before I speak to any other human 
being on the subject. It is one that 
only concerns us two. If you will 
only say that your infatuation for 
this heartless scoundrel is utterly 
past, I will believe you, Clara, and 
I take God to witness that nothing 
shall come between us two.’ 

Then, with the tears raining 
once more down her soft fair cheeks, 
(and how heartless must be the 
man who remains unmoved by a 
woman’s tears!) she poured out 
her story, true enough in its facts, 
but like most personal narration, 
viewed with a strong light and 
shade thrown on it from that side 
on which the narrator holds his 
lamp. She spoke of her extreme 
youth, of her cold and careless 
husband, of the temptations amid 
which she had been thrown, of their 
poverty, of Julifn’s ardent and re- 
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lentless pursuit. She told him how 
Julian had urged her to leave her 
husband, and had sworn that he 
would marry her—how in her hus. 
band’s rapidly failing health, she 
had shrunk from taking this step, 
while, in an unguarded hour, she un- 
fortunately yielded to her seducer; 
but she said not a word of the fear 
of the world which had withheld her 
from elopement, when she had felt 
that a few months, at furthest, 
must render her free. And while she 
dealt in passionate invective against 
him whom she called ‘the cause of 
all this evil,’ she implied, as dis- 
tinctly as any words could convey, 
that all love for Westbrook was long 
since dead within her. She spoke, 
as she had spoken to Olivia, of his 
conduct after her husband’s death, 
and of all she had suffered ; and so 
far spoke the truth. But she could 
not bring herself, now when it 
rested with her to triumph over 
her enemies, in spite of their ma- 
chinations against her—she could 
not bring herself to confess to the 
blind, mad passion to which she 
was stilla victim. Why should she? 
Who would ever know it but her- 
self? Why was she to ruin her 
prospects for ‘an idea’? She drew 
a touching picture of her life with 
Mrs. Crosbie, whom she described, 
perhaps justly, as a hard straight- 
laced old woman, who would have 
turned her into the street if she had 
learnt her niece’s disgrace. 

‘Can you blame me very much if 
I sought to conceal it?’ she said. 
‘No one knew of the child’s exist- 
ence. My husband, when dying, 
wrote to my old aunt—the only 
relation living I had in the world, 
saying that he left me childless, and 
charging her to look after me, as I 
was too young to be allowed to live 
alone. He had nothing to leave me, 
and J had nothing but what I could 
earn, which was little enough then. 
Had I refused to live with Mrs. 
Crosbie, had I openly acknowledged 
the child, my character would have 
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been lost, and I must have starved, 
or gone upon the streets. Can you 
blame me very, very much? It 
was wrong—alas! I feel it now—I 
should have braved ev erything, and 
have owned the child, but I hadn’t 
the moral courage. You see it was 
terrible, facing my old aunt; and 
having once concealed the fact, 
became more and more difficult. 
You think me very wicked? Yes, 
you are right! You cannot blame 
me more bitterly than I have blamed 
myself. [am unworthy to be your 
wife, Rupert.’ 

Two hours after this scene was 
being enacted in the Vineyard, 
Olivia and Warwick Milton were 
alone in the library. She looked 
eagerly into his face, while he told 
her all he had done, down to his 
interview with Rupert the night 
before, and he was repaid by the 
look of intense love and gratitude 
that met him. 

‘Oh! Warwick, I can’t tell you 
what a relief this has been to my 
mind. I have been so miserable at 
his not knowing! Latterly, some- 
times, I have thought I must break 
my oath, and tell him, since she 
wouldn’t. But now that his eyes 
are opened 

‘His eyes are not opened, unfor- 
tunately, Olivia. He believes that 
she has been more sinned against 
than sinning. He will not give her 
up.’ 

‘Impossible! You don’t mean 
that he will marry her, now that he 
knows what she is?’ 

‘Ido. He has just told me so. 
She has confessed everything to 
him, and persuaded him that she i is 
very much to be pitied. She has 
also persuaded him, I suppose, that 
she is really attached to him.’ 

‘Ah! If I could only think that ! 
But I know Clara too well, now. It 
is only a game of cards with her, 
and she pla vys the best in her hand 

—that’s all! Poor Rupert! ! What 
a future lies before him! To think 
that he, who was always so sensitive 
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of anything touching a woman’s fair 
fame, should, knowingly, take such 
a wife as Clara! Well, thank God 
that, at least, he does know all.’ 

‘Yes, and is prepared to brave 
the world. He said to me: “Of 
course, holding the opinion you do 
of Clara, Iam prepared to hear that 
you refuse to allow Olivia, when 
she becomes your wife, to associate 
with mine. I shall grieve very 
much if this be so; but I take the 
scriptural view of a man’s choosing 
his wife, that he must give up 
father and mother, and all, and 
cleave to her alone, who is to be 
one flesh with him. As to other 
people, what they think or say 
weighs with me very little. I value 
the world’s opinion at what it is 
worth.”” Thus, you see, he has 
come to his decision, as he himself 
said, not in the sudden heat of 
passion, but after a night of calm 
reflection. He got her to confess 
everything to him, this morning ; 
as far as I can gather , She made 
very clean breast of it, and, in his 
infatuation, he is resolved to marry 
her. I have only one thing left to 
do now; to get Westbrook out of 
the house as quickly as possible. 
When I point out the state of the 
case, of course he will see the ne- 
cessity of going at once. Your 
brother almost foams at the mouth 
when he speaks of him. Of course 
he sees, for the sake of madame’s 
reputation, if for nothing else, how 
extremely foolish it would be to 
have a violent scene with the fel- 
low, but his exasperation is so great 
that I couldn’t answer for the 
consequences, if they remained in 
the same house.’ 

‘ Pray go at once then, Warwick. 
I know Rupert so well; I dread 
their meeting. The air, I think, 
will feel lighter when that man is 
out of the house.’ 

At luncheon, Rupert (by War- 
wick’s advice) was again absent. 
Clara was there, inwardly radiant 
and triumphant, under the veil of 
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her modest demeanour. She talked 
of charity-schools to Mr. Harring- 
ton, and of her own humble efforts 
in ‘ihe field.’ He remarked, after- 
wards, that she was certainly a very 
sweet young woman, and he didn’t 
wonder that so many of these young 
fellows were smitten. Yet, in spite 
of this admirable piece of acting, 
her adversaries read aright the 
gleaming eye and heightened colour 
which told of the strong inward 
excitement attending her recent 
victory. By and by Westbrook 
appeared, and, in a few constrained 
words, informed Mrs. Pomfret that a 
telegram just received would oblige 
him to return to London that even- 
ing. Clara’s cheek turned white 
and red by turns; and, this time, 
Warwick and Olivia were very far 
from reading those outward signs 
correctly. 

It had been a golden morning ; it 
was now turning toa wet afternoon. 
From the library window, where 
the ladies stood after luncheon, 
they saw the fine steady rain gather- 


ing from the hills around, and softly 
falling into the water beneath them. 
‘There is no hope of our getting 


out,’ said Mrs. Pomfret. ‘Have 
you sent for a fly to take you to the 
station, Julian ?’ 

He replied that he didn’t mind 
the rain; he meant to walk. His 
servant would follow, with his 
things, by a later train. Clara 
slipped from the room unobserved. 
She was in a fever. Her little 
fingers trembled as she stood in the 
hall, and listened, and then hur- 
riedly fastened a cloak around her, 
took an umbrella from the stand, 
and passed out swiftly by a side 
door into the shrubbery. There 

yas a path she knew of, which in- 
tersected, at no great distance from 
the house, the direct road to the 
station. Why was she going to 
waylay him? What did she | hope 
for? What could she possibly ex- 
pect from him? She could scarcely 
tell herself; she only knew that she 
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must, must see him once again, and 
alone. She had triumphed over her 
enemies now; she had succeeded, in 
spite of them all, in securing to her- 
self a home, and a respectable name 
and position. She was going to be 
the wife of another man—a man for 
whom she cared nothing; she had 
resolved to sacrifice herself; and 
she must see Julian once—only once 
more—she must make one last 
appeal to him before she took that 
irrevocable step. It was as a phrensy 
that possessed her: she knew, in her 
equivocal position, the danger of 
what she was doing, and she dared 
it. She rushed along, under the 
dripping branches, until she came 
to a place where the path touched 
the border of the lake, and emerged, 
a few yards further, upon the car- 
riage drive. He re, under the shadow 
of a beech, she took her station, 
motionless, and listening for the 
footfall she knew so well, and which 
she heard presently upon the wet 
gravel. 

Rupert, too, in that same hour, 
was watching the rain from his 
window on the upper floor, as he 
leant out upon both elbows, smok- 
ing his cigar. His thoughts were 
not with the rain, poor fellow, but 
fixed, with a tension which was al- 
most painful, on one sole object; 
and as he gazed absently into the 
shrubbery below, he started, when 
he suddenly beheld the small, grey- 
cloaked figure he would have known 
among a thousand, glide out at a 
side door, and disappear among the 
trees. Where could she be going in 
such weather? He flung away his 
cigar, and sprang to his feet. He 
had resolv ed to keep his room until 
Westbrook was gone ; but now, had 
not his good genius guarded him, 
he would assuredly have encoun- 
tered the man whom he desired so 
passionately to punish, under cir- 
cumstances which could hardly fail 
to have produced some dire conse- 
quence. As it was (the trifles of 
life are ever interwoven closely with 
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its tragedy and pathos), Aunt Clo 
waylaid him on the stairs with a 
string of troublesome questions, 
from which he could not escape for 
several minutes. Then he could not 
find his hat in the hall, and lost 
some time in looking for it. Finally 
Mrs. Pomfret appeared upon the 
scene, and kept him, chafing at 
the delay, while she lamented over 
‘dear Julian’s’ sudden recall to 
London, ‘ with his corney, which 
we shall all miss so much of an 
evening.’ 

Tt was thus that Rupert’s good 
genius saved him. 

What passed between those two 
in that short quarter of an hour, 
under the wet trees by the water’s 
edge, no one has ever known—no 
one now, probably, will ever know. 
Julian was leaving Milton Abbey, 
exasperated at the failure of his 
life, lately. Not only had he lost 


the only woman whom he would 
ever have cared to make his wife ; 
his vanity had been sorely wounded, 


and now received the sharpest 
stroke of all, when he learnt that 
his secret sins had been brought to 
light. He was leaving his uncle’s 
house with rage at heart, and ready 
to wreak it on the first object he 
came upon; but calm and self-con- 
tained to all outward appearance. 
How in abject supplication Clara 
abased herself, as she had never 
before done, to this man; how his 
relentless sarcasms smote the un- 
happy woman who, amid all her 
folly and wickedness, had retained 
one paramount affection, which 
neither injury nor contempt had 
ever completely alienated ; how she 
retaliated in bitter reproaches ; un- 
til, with’ cruel scornful words, he 
finally cut short the interview—all 
this, we may, indeed, divine, but 
the story of what passed was never 
told. 

A few minutes later, Rupert, 
walking rapidly along the dripping 
shrubbery, came to the water’s edge 
where the pathway met the carriage 
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road. There, prone among 
sedges and reeds, where she 
fallen insensible, lay Clara: 
rain beating upon the white up- 
turned face, without recalling any 
consciousness ; the cloak and gold 
hair drenched; one little hand 
clasped tight round a miniature 
that hung about her neck. 

He called to her, no reply came ; 
he lifted her like a child, and bore 
her in his arms to a summer house 
hard by; he fetched water in his 
hand, and dashed it in her face; then 
he unclenched and chafed the white 
rigid little hands. In doing so, he 
could not but see the face of the 
miniature she held so tight. 

The face was that of Julian West- 
brook. Beside it, under the same 
glass, was a withered forget-me-not. 
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She opened her eyes, and closed 
them again, with a shudder; then 
she tried to raise her head, which 
still rested on his shoulder. 

‘ Leave me,’ she said, feebly. ‘I 
can get home. I had rather be 
alone.’ 

He made no reply, but kept fan- 
ning her with his hat. Even now 
he would not suspect her, though a 
dark shadow had fallen suddenly 
upon him, and his heart was sore 
oppressed. He tried to drive away 
the suggestions that would arise ; he 
repeated to himself that she would 
explain all; he shut his eyes reso- 
lutely, for the moment, to all save 
the work of restoring her to con- 
sciousness ; but I will not say that 
he did not suffer keenly all the 
time. 

Presently she sat up, and with 
her own hands put back the hair 
from her face. The rain was com- 
ing down faster than ever ; it poured 
off the eaves of the little summer 
house where they sat. She stared 
out blindly into the rain, not seeing 
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it, or anything but the images 
which her own shattered slow- 
returning thoughts brought with 
them. She r raised her hand to her 
neck, and feeling the miniature 
hanging out, she thrust it quickly 
back into her dress. Then she 
turned her face away from him, 
and buried it in both her hands 
awhile. Of course he had dis- 
covered everything. There was no 
longer anything to be gained by 
concealment ; even if she had not 
felt too miserable to try, just then. 

‘Why do you not leave me ?’ she 
moaned, without uncovering her 
face. 

‘ Because you are not ina fit state 
to be left. Try and calm yourself. 


I won’t talk to you.’ 
‘Of what use is that ? You know 
I fear your reproaches all the 


all. 
same.’ 

‘I know nothing, Clara 

‘ Let me speak, then—let me speak 
to you now, lest I should be tempted 
afterwards to remain silent—to de- 
ceive you again. I did wrong in 
accepting your hand, Mr. Marston. 
You are free. I loved another man. 
In spite of everything, I love him 
still. He has just treated me with 
greater indignity, greater cruelty 
than ever and yet, God help me! 
I can’t hate and despise him as | 
ought. There: now you know the 
truth. I’m not fit to be your wife. 
And now go, please. You can say 
nothing that I don’t know. My 
conduct has been very bad towards 
you. I am a wretched woman, 
struggling for a name and a decent 
position. That’s all I can say in 
my defence.’ 

Rupert’s face went deadly white 
as she spoke. He set his teeth hard; 
but he said nothing for some mi- 
nutes after she had ceased. At last 
he murmured in a hoarse voice : 

‘God forgive you for having de- 
ceived me, Clara! And yet—and 
yet I am willing, even now, to 
believe that it is as the father of 
your dead child that you have clung, 
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and still cling to the thought of this 
scoundrel—that you have looked 
on him as your husband, in Heaven’s 
sight; and thatin this light you have 
shrunk from forgetting him—from 
putting him away completely—as 
he deserves. You deceive yourself 
when you say that you still love 
him: it isn’t possible. I say no 
more. You are excited now. In 
the course of time you may feel dif- 
ferently. Can you stand ?—take my 
arm. We will walk slowly home.’ 

She did as she was told, like a 
child. She said nothing, but with a 
pale impassive face, rose, and leant 
upon his arm, and walked, in si- 
lence, back to the Abbey. As they 
entered the door, she managed to get 
his hand in hers, and pressed it 
gently 

‘God bless you. You are a good 
man,’ she whispered ; ‘ you deservea 
better fate. Oh, how different my life 
might have been had I only known 
you four years ago! Good night. 
I shall not come down to dinner. 
She gave him one look back, which 
he1 emembered long afterw ards, and 
glided up the great oak stairs, with 
her dripping dress, and long gold 
hair hanging about her shoulders, 
like the wraith of some drowned 
woman revisiting her home. Rupert 
gazed after her till she was out of 
sight. Then he turned away, with 
a great sigh that came from the very 
bottom of the poor fellow’s heart. 

He felt miserable and hopeless. 
He shrank from meeting War- 
wick or Olivia, as though he must 
betray himself; for how could he 
appear unchanged ?—he, to whom 
all acting, all dissimulation was 
foreign—while his heart was a 
prey to the bitter thoughts which 
forced themselves upon him. No 
man who was not absolutely mad 
could doubt that she had spoken the 
truth; and yet his passion blinded 
him almost to this point. He caught, 
as a drowning man catches at a 
straw, to the possibility of her un- 
saying to-morrow what she had con- 
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fessed to-day. She was excitable— 
impulsive—her feelings towards 
Westbrook, fraught with remorse 
and self-reproach, were variable and 
confused. She was liable, under 
the influence of emotion, to deceive 
herself—she did not know her own 
heart. It was thus he sought, with 
all the special pleading of passion, 
to argue the point against that 
clear-sighted advocate, his common 
sense. 

Far into the twilight, gathering 
round the Abbey in thick mists, 
through the fine silent rain, she sat in 
her smallupper chamber, motionless, 
alone; her head bowed forward in 
her hands, her elbows resting on the 
table; the long hair, the wet gown, 
still clinging about her. Her little 
maid came in, with a white dress 
upon her arm: Clara, without raising 
her head, sent her away. Upon the 
table lay an open letter—the one 
she had received that morning—she 
had now re-read it, weighing its 
contents more deliberately than she 
had before done. How should she 
answer it? Upon this her future 
fate would turn. 

She knew well how great her in- 
fluence still was over Rupert, and the 
exercise of this power was not with- 
out attractions for her. She had 
but to go to him, and say, ‘ Forget 
the folly I uttered just now. Ifthe 
interview with my poor child’s fa- 
ther disturbed my reason for awhile, 
if in recalling memories of the past, 
some of the old tenderness awoke 
in me again for a moment, and I 
mistook a passing emotion for a 
permanent sentiment, can you not 
forgive me? I have been sinful: I 
am still a weak, wayward creature. 
Take me, with all my imperfections 
on my head, if you will. Lam yours.’ 
She had but to say this, and he 
would joyfully open his arms to her ; 
that she well knew. The very fool- 
ishness of the man’s faith touched 
her. Had he been more difficult to 
deceive, to cajole, and to recapture, 
her indomitable love of conquest 
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would, perhaps, have risen once 
more within her. As it was, when 
she turned from self-contemplation, 
from weighing the possible future 
of gratified ambition, solitary and 
friendless, which was opened to her, 
with the devotion of a true-hearted 
man, aud the solid comforts of 
a peaceful home; from thoughts 
of her own passionate disappoint- 
ments and frustrated hopes, to the 
thought of this faithful lover, who, 
undeterred by the knowledge of her 
past life, nay, even now, undaunted 
by her avowal, was ready to take her 
to himself, her heart was softened. 
In that hour, Olivia’s words—the 
sister’s pleading for her brother— 
came back to Clara, I believe, with 
redoubled force. She had put them 
away from her, as she had the power 
of doing most things that were pain- 
ful to her, at most times. She had 
tried not to see Olivia’s eyes the 
night before, and again that morn- 
ing; she had said to herself that it 
was a duel between them, in which 
every weapon had fallen into Olivia’s 
hand, and Clara’s own superior skill 
and strategy had disarmed her ad- 
versary. Now her heart, in its aban- 
donment, spoke a language nearer 
to the truth. Such moments are 
there in the lives of all. They are 
generally transient, for conscience, 
when habitually hoodwinked, can- 
not be expected to stand the hard 
searching light of day for very long 
at atime. I think it probabl¢ that 
Clara felt this; that she knew her- 
self well enough not to trust to her 
own spasmodic strength for standing 
upright against the next incoming 
tide of vanity, and selfish care, and 
worldly consideration. There was 
the letter open before her. Let her 
answer it, and by doing so, decide 
her fate now, beyond recall. 

The post went out at seven. A 
few minutes before that hour she 
hurriedly scrawled a line or two, 
rang for her maid, and gave her 
letter ‘for the bag. 


Having once 
taken her resolution, she no longer 
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hesitated, nor turned back. Be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock 
that night she had an interview 
with Mrs. Pomfret, and one with 
Olivia. 

The servant who brought in Ru- 
pert’s hot water for shaving the 
next morning, brought him, w ith it, 
a letter. 

‘Madame St’lino desired this to 
be given to you, sir. She’s just 
hoff.’ 

‘ Off! 
mean ?’ 

‘ By the eight hup train, sir.’ 

He asked no more questions, but 
tore open the letter. 

‘Dear Mr. Marston,—dear, very 
dear to me as a faithful friend,— 
this is to wish you good bye, per- 
haps for ever; cer tainly for years. 
I write this late at night: early 
to-morrow I leave Milton Abbey, 
because I particularly wish ot 
to see you again. I do not de- 
serve your forgiveness. I cannot 


Where? What do you 


bear your reproaches, even if their 
only language should be your eyes. 


Yes ; I have come to the determina- 
tion to accept a life of further toil 
and solitude, rather than drag you 
down by linking my lot with yours, 
when I have nothing to give in re- 
turn for such devotion. Ah! do 
not be too hard on me, in your 
heart, if I have tried to believe my- 
self—tried to make you believe, that 
I loved you enough to marry you. 
Iam one of those women born to 
inspire more passions than they can 
return—and so I suppose it will be 
to the end. I gave my heart away 
once; now I think in its place there 
isastone. And yet, at this moment, 
I feel only too keenly all your good- 
ness, all your forbearance towards 
me, and how I have repaid it. But 
it is not too late for the mischief to be 
repaired. You are young: you will 
very soon forget one who has only 
crossed your path to cast her dark 
shadow there. You deserve a better 
wife than I could ever have been ; 
may you soon find her. 
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‘I have accepted an engagement 
to go to Australia, to sing there in 
operas ; afterwards, on to Calcutta 
and Madras, I believe—perhaps all 
round the world. I have no ties in 
England now—nothing to make me 
regret leaving it, or to make me 
desire to return: ever ything is dead 
to me here! But in the excitement 
of a successful career I can still 
delight, and perhaps drown some 
vain regrets. At all events I, who 
know myself, believe that I can 
be happier in leading such a life 
than I could be at the domestic 
fireside of any man—now. There 
was a time when it might have been 
otherwise ; but it is useless to refer 
to that. 

‘I have seen Olivia. [have bidden 
her good bye. I have received her 
forgiveness. I have only now to 
ask for yours, in your heart, not 
with your lips; for I must beg yon, 
as a favour, not to try and see me 
during the short interval that will 
elapse before I leave England. If 
I ever return—a poor battered 
middle-aged creature, and find you 
the happy father of a family, you 
will thank me for what I am now 
doing; and this, which now wounds 
you, will then, alas! be my only 
claim to your regard. That you 
may be happy and prosperous is 
the sincere wish of 

‘Yours ever most gratefully, 

‘Ciara STELLINO.’ 


CHAPTER LIX. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


I have little more to add. The 
events herein recorded took place 
so recently, that, in the literal sense 
of the word, the lives of the chief 
actors in this story are probably 
not yet half run out. Yet, in 
another sense, they have lived their 
lives. The crisis, the turning-point 
in each, is past. Years, which will 
bring to them their share of joys 
and sorrows, cap show them nothing 
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above or beyond the top of the hill 
which they have reached. 

Olivia has reigned long enough 
at the old Manor to have three 
noble boys. Mr. Pomfret still lives 
at the ‘Abbey, for, of his seven 
years’ lease, two have yet to run; 
but after that, Warwick Milton has 
promised his wife that he will re- 
occupy the home of his ancestors. 
Indeed his antipathy to the place, 
his dread of its old miserable asso- 
ciations, has worn away under the 
influence of a happy peaceful home, 
He can bear now to stand in the 
grim library, looking out of its 
mullioned windows on to the fish 
pond without living over again the 
wretched scenes which embittered 
his life for nearly twenty years. He 
and Olivia amuse themselves by 
planning all manner of improve- 
ments in the somewhat gloomy old 
building, whereby colour and sun- 
light shall be introduced, and drive 
away such shadows as linger yet 
around the walls. Lady Milton is 
amore popular person than Olivia 
Marston ever was. Some one said 
of her that she had never been a 
girl—that she must have been born 
a woman, by which, no doubt, was 
meant to be indicated that inde- 
finable something, which certainly 
was not hardness, nor boldness, 
nor self-confidence, but a certain 
absence of the girlish, blushful 
element, and the indifference to 
admiration, which is never quite 
attractive to men. The composure 
of her manner befits the young 
matron charmingly now, so those 
say who never felt as much at their 
ease with her formerly as they did 
with more chaffy, flirty young ladies. 
However. that may be, it was these 
very qualities, I know, that first 
attracted Warwick Milton, when 
everything like women’s ordinary 
ways, their pretty invitations and 
seductions of demeanour, were 
utterly abhorrent to him. No other 
kind of woman would have been 
able to work in him, without effort 
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of her own, that revolution which 
she accomplished. He made his 
election, and he has not found him- 
self deceived. 

Olivia’s anxiety about Rupert is 
now at an end. He never saw 
Clara after that afternoon when he 
watched her vanishing, like a wraith, 
up the stairs, with her dripping locks 
and drenched garments, and she 
turned her face towards him for a 
moment: he never heard from 
her after that last letter. For 
nearly two years he abjured all 
society; he worked harder than 
ever; he occasionally ran down to 
the Manor for a few days to see his 
sister ; and he then generally avoided 
the Pomfrets and other neighbours 
as much as possible. Mary, in 
the meantime, quite recovered her 
health and her spirits, but she 
showed no inclination to fall in love 
again. Kate was married long since 
to young Stanridge, and as happy, 
on the whole, as the generality of 
people are. But the example did 
not seem to fire her sister with a 
desire to go and do likewise. She 
had several ‘ good’ offers, as they 
are called ; she was a very popular 
girl in London, and scarcely less so 
in the country; yet after being out 
four or five years, she still remained 
unmarried. Her friendship with’ 
Lady Milton was as fast as ever, but 
Rupert’s name seldom passed be- 
tween them, and, except by some 
rare chance, he and Mary never 
met. 

About two years after Olivia’s 
marriage, however, she began to be 
apprehensive that her brother’s re- 
solute avoidance of society would 
grow into a fixed habit, which 
nothing would ever break, unless 
measures were soon taken to rouse 
him. ‘He will become as sauvage 
as you were, Warwick,’ she said to 
her husband. ‘He has had time, 
now, to recover from the blow. He 
must not be allowed to brood over 
it any longer. I wish I could get 
him to fall in love with Mary.’ 
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‘What a match-maker you are,’ 
said her husband, smiling. ‘ Those 
things are not to be got—as I 
should have thought you knew by 
this time.’ 

It ended, after a great deal of 
persuasion, in his going abroad 
with them for the winter; and at 
Rome, little by little, they induced 
him, as Aunt Clo would say, ‘to 
mix.’ More than eighteen months 
have passed since then ; he has risen 
considerably in the house of Claxton, 
with a large increase of salary ; he 
no longer avoids society, either in 
London or the country; he has, 
during this past summer, been stay- 
ing three or four times at the 
Abbey. And now, at last, even 
as I write these words, the news 
reaches me that Olivia’s long 
cherished match-making scheme is 
actually crowned with success ! 
Not suddenly, as when his pas- 
sionate gaze first flashed upon Clara 
Elliston, but by slow degrees, his 
eyes have been opened to the sweet 
fresh tender graces of the girl he 


so long overlooked. The engage- 
ment has met with a little opposi- 
tion from Mrs. Pomfret, who, to 
use her own expression, ‘ naturally 


looked higher;’ but she always 
liked Rupert personally, and Mr. 
Pomfret gave so resolute and cor- 
dial a consent at once, that the good 
lady saw it was useless to say any- 
thing more. I am told that she 
derives considerable comfort from 
the reflection that several sons of 
lords have recently entered mer- 
chants’ houses, and have gone on 
the Stock Exchange; and though I 
am afraid in her heart she would 
have preferred an idle scion of one 
of those noble families for a son-in- 
law to the able and industrious man 
whom Mary has so long loved, yet 
she wisely makes the best of things; 
and as she has many good points, 
in spite of her small vulgarities, I 
make no doubt but that she and 
Rupert will get on very well to- 
gether. People wonder, as they 
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always do in such cases, ‘why on 
earth Mr. Marston didn’t marry 
Miss Pomfret long ago, if he meant 
to do it? They’ve known each 
other for years. It’s so very odd!’ 
and the world considers itself ag. 
grieved and defrauded by the dis. 
covery that two persons whom it 
never thought of coupling together 
—touching whom such a word as 
‘flirtation,’ even, had never been 
breathed—suddenly see fit to be. 
come man and wife. It is against 
all rule. If such things are to be 
tolerated, what is to become of those 
lynx-eyed guardians of society who 
watch, retail, and speculate on all 
our actions ? 

Mr. Tharpe was seriously ill 
some time since: it was thought 
he would die; and there were not 
wanting people who frankly said 
that, in their opinion, the world 
would be well rid of an intolerable 
nuisance. He disappointed them 
by recovering. But whether this 
sickness unto death had softened 
him, or that his son’s unremitting 
devotion during this long illness 
produced the effect ; or, what is still 
more probable, that Algy’s steady 
development of a capacity for busi- 
ness soothed the father’s irritated 
vanity, and brought him to think, 
by degrees, that his son was not 
such a fool as he had believed; 
whether either, or a combination, of 
these wrought the beneficial change 
in their relations, I know not. Cer- 
tain it is, that though Mr. Tharpe 
is still sarcastic at times, though 
Algy still knocks over more wine 
glasses and breaks more chairs than 
any man of my acquaintance, they 
get on very well together. The 
affection which no unkindness has 
alienated, the sweet temper, the 
honest, manly nature of the son are 
worth more, as I think Mr. Tharpe 
now begins to see, than the brilliant 
parts of many of the young man’s 
contemporaries. 

Julian Westbrook is still unmar- 
ried, and very little changed. No 
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retributive fate, in the shape of a 
termagant wife, has as yet befallen 
him. But he is not a happy man: 
he is restless, dissatisfied ; and as 
years go on, and the aliment on 
which his vanity has always fed, 
is less profusely offered, when the 
charm of youth and good looks is 
fading, and the hardness of a selfish 
nature crops out more and more, I 
do not think his lot very enviable, 
though no stern Nemesis has inter- 
rupted a prosperous career with any 
tangible afflictions. 

Miss Pringle has not established 
a permanent abiding place for her- 
self at the Manor; but she is very 
often invited there, when Mr. Har- 
rington and one or two more whist 
players can come to make up a 
rubber for her. Warwick is very 
long suffering now of the foibles of 
his wife’s aunt. Age, which mel- 
lows good wine and only sours the 
thin bodiless fruit of the vintage, 
has softened and ripened my friend’s 
character. He is less impatient of 
women’s weaknesses; more cre- 
dulous of good in human nature. 
Of Aunt Clo, for instance, he never 
forgets that, according to her lights, 
she was always kind and fond of 
Olivia, and he submits to the fri- 
volous old lady with an indulgence 
which it is marvellous to behold. 

It is only left for me to speak 
of one other person who has played 
a prominent part in this story. 
Nothing has been heard of Clara 
forsome time. She is still abroad; 
‘starring’ it somewhere in South 
America, it is supposed. She has 
had great success in various parts 
of the world, and is said to have 
amassed a considerable fortune. 
There was a rumour at one time 
that she was going to be married to 
an Indian prince; and, again, at 
another, to a rich South American 
planter. Neither of these reports 
appear to have been verified; at 
least, no confirmation of her mar- 
riage has ever reached England. 
Occasionally some paragraph, trans- 
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cribed from a colonial into one of 
the London papers, has informed 
those who still feel an interest in 
her fate that she has had an ‘ ova- 
tion’ in such and such a city, 
where the horses were taken from 
her carriage, and she was well nigh 
crushed under the weight of bou- 
quets on the stage. While all this 
lasts, no doubt she is right: it suits 
her better than any other sort of 
life would do. Unfortunately, it 
cannot last for ever. Even now it 
may have come to an end; for it is 
some months since we heard of her. 
Sooner or later, at all events, the 
change must come; the clear voice 
become unlovely, as a blackbird’s 
at midsummer, the sunny locks 
grow thin, and the fair face lose its 
roundness. And then—when the 
beginning of the end comes—what 
then ? 

I like to suggest, at least, some 
profitable reflection as I write the 
last page of this story, throughout 
which but few attempts will be 
found to improve the occasion, and 
draw direct lessons from the virtues 
or backslidings of the persons whom 
I have written about. Those who 
demand that such lessons be placed, 
like sign-posts, before them, point- 
ing out in the finest Roman capitals, 
whither such and such conduct 
leads, will ask what moral is herein 
conveyed. My answer is, there is 
none. None to those who cannot 
see that life has its great, unalter- 
able lessons, deeper, broader, more 
multiform than any which some 
special fiction or reality is meant 
to illustrate. Each individual ex- 
istence has within itself a whole 
world. The further we can pene- 
trate that world, ascending its high 
places, where the light of heaven 
shines brightest, and piercing, so 
far as may be, its intricate depths, 
the more are we likely to gain in 
that wisdom, love, and tolerance 
which grows with the knowledge of 
our kind: A man may keep all the 
law and the prophets, and yet be 

AA 
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but a poor ensample. On the other 


hand, we have a Great Authority for 
believing that, in the secret heart of 
publicans and sinners, the graces 
of charity and humility may grow 
sometimes more abundantly than in 
the lives of just immaculate men. 
It is a very complex skein of black 
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and white, from which the many 
real stories around us are spun 
every day. To disentangle with 
what care and delicacy I could the 
various threads in one such story, 
is the task which I set myself, and 
which, I fear, I have but feebly 
accomplished. 
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THE POLITICS OF 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 


II. 


N my last paper on this subject,! 
| I tried to show why England 
had moved along the democratic 
road at a slower pace than France ; 
why she had kept a firmer hold on 
the old aristocratic institutions ; 
why, even in England, the heredi- 
tary nobles had ceased to produce 
the natural leaders of the people; 
and why the poorer classes in the 
great towns and the farm labourers 
in the counties had not yet grown 
into an organised political force. 
Coming to organic political life, we 
have now to mark off the several 
varieties, and to note the features 
of each. 

We often speak of the working 
classes as if they formed one dead 
democratic level. Seeing them 
only at a distance and only in per- 
spective, we are apt to fancy that 
they are a dense, flat, colourless 
mass, stretching away into the fog- 
banks of the slums. No idea could 
be more mistaken. What we call 
the ‘lower’ classes, are cut up into 
as many and as sharp divisions as 
what we call the ‘upper.’ “Down 
among the people that live by 
manual labour are ‘ lower,’ ‘middle,’ 
and ‘upper’ ranks; slaves of toil, 
a well-to-do grade, an aristocracy ; 
serfs, capitalists, theologians, artists, 
orators, poets, generals: an infinite 
sea of humanity, which looks like a 
monotonous expanse, only because 
we are so far off as not to mark the 
individuality that clothes each mo- 
metary wave. The several classes 


have almost as little intercourse 


with each other as the correspond- 
ing grades in the higher ranks. 
Brute force is cut off from skill of 
hand by as wide an interval as the 
selling of groceries is cut off from 
the writing of diplomatic despatches. 
In one sphere of life 15s. a week, 


more or less, makes as great a 
difference as 10,000/. a year makes 
in another. Ridicule would be 
the fate of the Irish bricklayer’s la- 
bourer who should claim kinship 
with the skilled craftsman. Socially, 
there are no dealings between the 
Jews and the Samaritans of custom. 

Still, they are knit together by 
political ties. The aristocracy of 
the workshop may have no ardent 
wish to see their humble assistants 
dowered with political power, and 
they might not trouble themselves 
to attend a public meeting, if the 
only object were to give the hod- 
men votes. But the hodmen know 
that when their skilled superiors 
gain political power, they gain it 
too; so the advances come from 
them ; they crowd the assemblies 
which the nobility of the tool-box 
summon, and cheer while their 
leaders speak. The members of the 
operative peerage, in their turn, 
know that the force of conservative 
selfishness can be borne down by 
nothing but the weight of numbers. 
Hence, they beckon to their poor 
relation, declare that the stupidest 
drudge is a man and a brother, and 
tell him to lean with all his might 
against Hyde Park railings, until 
the rickety constitutional iron- 
work shall fall as flat as the walls 
of Jericho fell at the blast of the 
Israelitish trumpets. For our pre- 
sent purpose, then, we may leave 
out of account all the lower classes 
save the skilled workmen. They 
lead, the others follow. For a like 
reason, we may omit from notice 
merely local types, and take the 
trained craftsman in his most em- 
phatic form. Manufacturing Eng- 
land affords the best specimens. 

Of all democratic schools, the 
best are the workshop and the mill. 


' Fraser’s Magazine, January 1868, 
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Even in childhood, the English 
mechanic has weekly added a few 
shillings to the family income, and 
by the age of fourteen or fifteen he 
has been able to support himself. 
Thus he does not owe so much to 
father or to mother as the children 
of the rich, and he speedily mani- 
fests adegree of independence which 
in them would be unbecoming. 
When a mere boy, he is allowed to 
spend part of what he earns; a 
little later he bargains with his 
parents for board and lodging ; and 
when other lads are still at school, 
he leaves home, perhaps to marry. 
Thus we get a race that hardly 
comprehend the reverence for 
superiors which was the root of 
feudalism. And the democratic 
training of the mill continues the 
democratic training of the house- 
hold. As a rule, the mechanic or 
the factory ‘hand’ has not to beg 
for work; he finds that capital is 
only too glad to buy his skill. Nor 
is he afraid that after a day’s notice 
he may be turned into the streets; 
for his union enables him to an- 
swer the threat of dismissal with 
the threat of a general strike. 
There is no more independent being 
in the world than a skilled English 
workman. His employer fears him 
more than he fears his employer ; 
and, expressly or virtually, he dic- 
tates where the agricultural serf 
obeys. 

If, as Lord Derby recently did at 
Liverpool, the enemies of democracy 
say a word in favour of trades’ 
unions, they speak in the grudging 
tones of men who would curse 
rather than bless. The wonder is, 
that such statemen tolerate trades’ 
unions at all; for trades’ unions are 
the political colleges that complete 
the democratic training of the poor. 
They do for the mechanic of our 
day what the municipal institu- 
tions did for the English burghers 
in the time of the Plantagenets. 
Municipal life developed that go- 


vernine instinct which fitted those 
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citizens to hold their own against 
noble and king; and trade’s union 
life endows the working people 
with an instinct for organisation 
which enables a million units to 
act as one man. Already vast, 
the machinery of trades’ unions 
promises to be one of the mightiest 
organisations that the world has 
ever seen. Ostensibly those socie- 
ties are not political, and at present 
the members might offer a strong 
protest, were the machinery directly 
used for political ends. But, let 
the whole working class be stirred 
by some great public question, as 
they were at the time of the first 
Reform Bill, and no such protest 
will be heard. In battle, men are 
not very particular about the wea- 
pons that they use, and history 
shows us no powerful organisation 
of which strife has not made a poli- 
tical engine. In name, the Christian 
Church is the least political of all 
institutions, and her doctrines are 
the most instinct with the spirit of 
peace ; but in ‘the ages of faith, 
the Christian Church was a poli- 
tical power which dwarfed every 
other, and it is far from certain 
that the ages of criticism have put 
that power into the second rank. 
Indeed, the clergy would have been 
miracles of forbearance and purity, 
had they not served their own in- 
terests by using the terrors of the 
Church to set up and put down 
kings. In like manner, the men 
who live by manual labour would 
be more than human if, in times of 
political strife, they did not employ 
for political ends an organisation 
which promises to rival in power 
that of ecclesiasticism itself. 

They need not invoke the aid of 
the Broadheads. The Broadheads 
are wretches of whom we shall see 
few more. Such men always appear 
when societies are struggling for 
legal existence. They disappear 
when those societies assume a legal 
position, and are able to dispense 
with the aid of secresy. Already 
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the chiefs of trades’ unions are as 
unlike the Broadheads as a modern 
Roman Catholic priest is unlike 
those members of the Holy Society 
of Jesus who, after the laws against 
heresy had been obsolete for a 
generation, caused heretics to be 
buried alive. The heads of the 
principal trades’ unions are men 
both of high character and high 
ability. They are men who can be 
slighted only by those who know 
them ill. In the power of organi- 
sation, and in the art of adminis- 
tration, some of them could give 
lessons to statesmen. Nor is the 
fact surprising. The management 
of a great trade’s society calls for a 
degree of tact, caution, vigour, and 
breadth of view, which is not always 
manifested in the supervision of im- 
perial affairs. 

We shall some day see the politi- 
cal effect of such a training. When 
the trades’ unionists enter the 
political field, it will be, not to obey, 
but to plan and to dictate. Some 
well-meaning Tory gentlemen do 
not see that fact. They fancy that 
they can oust the chief unionists 
from the place of political leaders 
by founding political clubs for Con- 
servative working men, and by in- 
viting Conservative working men 
to political dinners. A more ridi- 
culous scheme was never mooted. 
The men whom the missionaries of 
Toryism are striving to oust from 
the pulpit, are, in comparison with 
themselves, thinkers and statesmen. 
The constant habit of organising 
even within a narrow sphere, gives 
the unionists that highest of poli- 
tical training which develops the 
governing instinct. 

Nor is it the unionist chiefs alone 
who thus profit. Each member 
learns the duty of yielding obedi- 
ence to authority, even when its 
dictates conflict with his own in- 
terests, and each acquires the power 
of framing measures which shall 
exact obedience from others. Each 
‘8 constantly taught that he owes 
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a duty to his fellow-workmen, as 
well as to his wife and to his 
children. If, in a distant part of 
the country, the members of his 
own union have, in the opinion of 
that union, good cause to strike, 
then, though he has never seen 
those men, he must pinch himself 
to give them aid. If necessary, he 
must throw down his tools, and 
doom himself to starve for months 
on a pittance. He and his family 
must face cold, hunger, and even 
ruin, rather than let employers who 
have done them no harm over- 
come men who have done them no 
good, 

No doubt such self - sacrifice 
springs from the instinct of self- 
preservation. The mechanic in 
Birmingham who sends his chest of 
drawers and his eight-day clock to 
the pawnbroker, in order that he 
may help the mechanic in New- 
castle, anticipates a day when he 
himself shall need similar assis- 
tance. But the discipline which 
springs from the self-sacrifice is 
on that account none the less real. 
The annals of trades’-unionism pre- 
sent as heroic examples of self- 
denial as the annals of religion 
itself. Labour, like creeds, has its 
martyrs. If, like creeds, labour is 
often intolerant, the reason is that, 
like creeds, it appeals to the pro- 
foundest of our instincts. If, like 
creeds, it persecutes, it also, like 
creeds, accepts persecution. 

Indeed, in our day, the interests 
of labour form a religion, of which 
the unions are the churches. The 
tenets may be false, but in the 
unionist churches there is, at least, 
no lip-worship, and the creed is re- 
cited with a burning faith. The 
belief that the working classes are 
a peculiar and separate people, that 
they must band together to protect 
their own interests, and that they 
are bound to undergo cold, hunger, 
and even death, to aid each other 
in the battle with capital—that be- 
lief has some such reality as'religious 
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tenets possess in days of religious 
revolution. 

And it is easy to see why the work- 
ing people thus knit themselves 
into a compact society. Unlike 
their social superiors, they are not 
above the fear of want. If they do 
not combine, they are often at the 
mercy of capitalists. If they do 
combine, they can, or think they 
can, secure the utmost amount of 
wages that the capitalist can afford 
to give; they can, or think they 
can, get 35s. in cases where they 
would have got only 30s. And to 
them an addition of 5s. means every- 
thing that lends a charm to life. It 
means comfort, leisure, family affec- 
tion, domestic peace, the education 
of the young, and the supreme 
pleasure of telling a master that 
they are as good as he. Hence 
unionism is a religion into which 
they can put their whole energies. 
Since it aims at the preservation 
of all that makes existencé worth 
having, it is cheap at the price of 
self-denial which, if exercised in 
the cause of Christianity, would 
command the admiration of men to 
whom trades’-unionism is accursed. 
It develops the noblest of social 
virtues, by making the public life of 
the workman as large as the private, 
and thus it renders him a member 
of society in the truest sense of the 
term. Finally, it gives him some 
such political training as that which 
the middle classes received in the 
days when Puritanism so paralysed 
what Hallam calls ‘the besotted 
loyalty of the English people,’ that 
they wrung despotic power from 
the grasp of their king. Mr. Lowe 
has invited us to make our future 
masters learn their letters. Our 
future masters have been busy 
learning their letters these many 
years. To them trades’ unions have 
been Oxfords. And when the 
unionists shall really enter into the 
political field, they will be at least 
as competent to give as to receive 
lessons in administration. 
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Nor is the welding of the English 
working class into a compact na- 
tion the only political effect of 
trades’-unionism. Trades’-unionism 
is powerfully helping to form a 
commonwealth of labour, which 
shall be European in extent. It is 
tending to make the tailors of Lon. 
don and the tailors of Paris perceive 
more reason for banding together, 
on the ground that they are mem. 
bers of the same craft, than to 
remain separate because between 
them rolls twenty-six miles of sea, 
because the one speaks English and 
the other French, and because the 
workman who lives in St. Giles 
and the workman who lives in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine are the sons 
of men who fought against each 
other at Waterloo. 

Both capitalists and labourers 
now see that the battle of lock-outs 
and strikes cannot be fought with- 
out continental aid. The iron mas- 
ters seek in Belgium for workmen 
who will accept less extravagant 
wages than those demanded in the 
Black Country and in Durham. The 
workmen answer by sending for 
weapons of defence to the same 
field as the employers. They strive 
to give their unions a continental 
range. Congresses of labour have 
already been held at Geneva; dele- 
gates from trades’ societies in Paris 
and Liége now attend the union 
meetings in London and Birming- 
ham; and delegates from London 
and Birmingham return the visit. 
During the strike of the London 
tailors last year, their brethren in 
Paris and Frankfort made a stre- 
nuous effort to aid them with suff- 
cient funds. The attempt failed, 
partly because the Parisian tailors 
were themselves on strike at the 
time, and partly because the circle 
from which the funds were drawn 
was too narrow. But the incident 
only reveals the beginning of 4 
movement which will some day be 
of European range, and lead to an 
organisation of tremendous power. 
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Nor, I repeat, will that power be 
solely or even chiefly commercial. 
It will, above all things, be political. 
History teaches nothing more clearly 
than the lesson, that a man will do 
much more for his little sect than 
for his country. Except in times 
of national danger, one’s country 
is too vague, too big, too much the 
property of everybody, to excite 
enthusiasm or elicit self-sacrifice. 
Poor men will not go with a single 
meal a day in order that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may be 
able to meet Parliament with a 
handsome surplus. Rich men do 
not leave 50,0001. to the national 
treasury at their death. But for 
the sake of a little society in which 
aman is a burning and a shining 
light, he will pinch himself, give up 
wealth, surrender social distinction, 
and close his eyes to the prospect of 
political fame. The Baptist, the In- 
dependent, or the Methodist who 
earns only 35s. a week, will contri- 
bute what for him is the large sum 
of 51. a year to support the pastor 


of his choice, or to pay for the 
conversion of Patagonian savages 


whom he has never seen. At the 
cost of thousands, the wealthy Dis- 
senter will build chapels for the 
benefit of devotees who unite with 
him in believing that baptism by 
immersion should precede the entry 
into Church fellowship, that the 
episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment is anti-scriptural, or that 
preachers should not be stationed 
for more than three years in one 
place. In times of religious revolu- 
tions, when whole countries are 
smitten with a fever of earnestness, 
when new sects arise to assail old 
sects with the fervour of conver- 
sion, and old creeds combat the 
upstart churches with the bitter- 
ness of disputed right, that tendency 
leads to momentous political results. 
The artificial or natural divisions 
between states are forgotten ; his- 
torical enmities lose their strength ; 
language ceases to cut off nations 
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from each other; and religion forms 
the dividing lines between peo- 
ples. At such times the Protestant 
sees a brother in any man who is 
ready to protest with his life’s 
blood against the abominations of 
the scarlet woman that is drunk 
with the blood of the saints, whe- 
ther that man live in France, Eng- 
land, or Italy. And the Catho- 
lic in turn forgets the claims of 
race, history, and language, to seek 
for allies in men who hold heresy 
to be the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and who would stamp out 
with the iron heel of law the im- 
pious wretches that invite everlast- 
ing damnation by impugning the 
authority of the infallible Church. 
Such was the case at the time of 
the Reformation. Such was the case 
when Philip II. smote down the bra- 
vest men and the fairest women in 
the Netherlands. Such was the case 
in the days of the League. Men 
were then divided into two great 
camps—those who accepted and 
those who rejected the Pope’s au- 
thority. Religion drew the line 
between armies, and our Lord’s 
words were fulfilled—that he had 
come to cut households asunder, to 
set the son against the father, the 
daughter atrainst her mother, and 
the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. 

But for the strength of the dy- 
nastic families, a similar result 
might have happened during the 
French Revolution. Democracy 
had then become a religion. Os 
that religion the French armies 
were the evangelists; and over all 
the continent it would have found 
hosts of professors ready to forget 
country and kindred for the sake 
of the new creed, if the established 
powers had been less strong. 

The guilds of past ages would 
also have acted on nations as dis- 
integrating agencies, if the mercers 
and the goldsmiths of our land had 
entered into kinship with the mer- 
cers and goldsmiths of every other, 
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instead of holding those of every 
other to be their natural enemies. 
Had they formed guilds of European 
magnitude, the duty to their guilds 
would soon have conflicted with 
the duty to their country; and 
since the guilds appealed to more 
personal considerations, they would 
have won. But false economical 
theories and perpetual wars pre- 
vented the growth of a kinship 
which would have changed the 
history of Europe. 

Trades’ unions now stand in the 
place of guilds, and the interest of 
those in England is to unite with 
those of every other country. Thus, 
year by year, the English workman 
will form stronger ties with his 
fellow-craftsmen in other lands; 
and if some great war do not re- 
kindle those feelings of hostility 
which once made England and 
France regard each other as na- 
tural enemies, the operative classes 
may, at no distant day, be so closely 
knit together, that the loyalty to 
their common union may be stronger 
than the loyalty to their respective 
governments. Inthe end, the mecha- 
nic may think himself more bound 
to serve the interests of his guild 
than of his State. If his State and his 
guild should utter hostile decisions ; 
if the one should say that England 
must go to war with America, and 
the other that she must not; if his 
interests as an Englishman should 
conflict with his interests as a me- 
chanic; then, perhaps, his decision 
may be adverse to his country, 
just as a Roman Catholic who lived 
in the Protestant England of Eliza- 
beth might have preferred his re- 
ligion to his queen. 

Such are some of the causes 
which are sweeping the working 
classes towards a state of demo- 
cracy. But the retort may be 
made, that they have no wish to 
get rid of their aristocratic institu- 
tions. Democratic England, it may 
be said, does not seek to destroy 
the hereditary peerage, and to turn 
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the House of Lords into an elective 
chamber. The operative classes love 
a lord better than they love equality, 
When Lord Elcho recently went to 
the cabmen’s meeting in Exeter 
Hall, he was cheered as loudly as 
if he had been a person of some 
political importance. In Manches- 
ter, Lord Derby would be greeted 
with equal enthusiasm. As for 
her gracious Majesty the Queen, 
were she to enter a factory in de. 
mocratic Manchester, she would, if 
decorum permitted, be honoured 
with a round of cheers that would 
bring down the house. In this 
respect, the working people are 
just like any well-dressed mob in 
Regent Street. Watch that mob 
before the windows of the London 
Stereoscopic Company; observe 
on which portraits they fix their 
eyes; note which bit of photo- 
graphed humanity loosens the wor- 
shipping tongue; and you see that 
it is neither painter, poet, philoso- 
pher, statesman, nor traveller ; nei- 
ther Delaroche, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Gladstone, nor Livingstone: it is 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, or the Prince of Teck! 
The men of intellect and enterprise 
also get their share of attention, no 
doubt ; for their faces light up every 
album; but at the banquet of ho- 
nour they sit below the salt. Vul- 
gar democratic foreigners say that 
we thus prove ourselves to be a 
nation of flunkeys, and they inso- 
lently tell us to compare the homage 
which such a poor little town as 
Antwerp pays to personal qualities 
with the worship which colossal 
London offers to mere rank. ‘Ant- 
werp,’ they say, ‘sets up her glo- 
rious Rubens in the market-place, 
and she has recently erected a fine 
statue of her joyous Teniers in such 
® position as to rebuke the syco- 
phancy of every Englishman who 
passes from the wharf to the rail- 
way station on his way to Co- 
logne and the Rhine. And what 
does London do? London sets 
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George III. on horseback at the 
head of Pall Mall, to be the guar- 
dian angel of the clubs, and the 
type of English stupidity; Lon- 
don puts George IV. in Trafalgar 
Square, overlooking in Napier and 
Havelock two heroes whose boots 
he was unworthy to blacken ; Lon- 
don erects in her finest park a 
gigantic memorial to a prince 
whose only claim to homage is 
that in him decorous mediocrity 
was clothed with something of 
sublime calm. And what does 
London not do? She does not 
publicly testify in bronze and mar- 
ble that her proudest boast is to 
have been the dwelling-place of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton. 
These are not her heroes. Statues 
to these greatest of Englishmen are 
huddled out of sight, while the 
squares groan under the weight of 
crowned stupidities, blackguardisms, 
and respectabilities. London pro- 


claims by her statues that England 
does not yet know what democracy 


means. With all her wealth she has 
still to be civilised. Her citizens 
are barbarians in broadcloth; and 
“These be thy gods, O Israel,” will 
be the derisive shout of future gene- 
rations in presence of her altars to 
titled imbecility.’ 

This is such a disgraceful speech, 
that the present writer would be 
insulting the intelligence of his 
readers were he to offer a formal 
refutation ; but it nevertheless sets 
forth an important political fact. 
Though the working classes are 
rushing towards democracy, it is 
the sheerest nonsense to say that 
they are disloyal. Writing in a 
recent number of the Pall Mall 
(azette, under the signature of ‘An 
American Fenian,’ a literary gen- 
tleman said that ‘only a bolder 
Beales was needed to lead the peo- 
ple into Buckingham Palace.’ The 
epigram is capital; but it is not 
true. However eagerly the fol- 
lowers of a future Beales may wish 
to enter that ugly building, the 
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present democracy no more intends 
to sack Buckingham Palace than 
to break down the doors of West- 
minster Abbey, and to seat the 
president of the Reform League 
in the coronation chair of the 
Tudors. Nay, it has no settled 
wish to act on Mr. Ernest Jones’s 
advice, and cut up the landed es- 
tates for the benefit of the poor. 
So little does it dislike the nobility, 
that, if a lord will promise to vote 
straight, it will send him to Parlia- 
ment in preference to a nameless 
trader. 

But when that is said for the 
aristocratic instincts of the working 
classes, all is said ; and it is easy to 
exaggerate the political importance 
of the fact. While people were shak- 
ing their heads at the prospect of 
household suffrage, an industrious 
writer exclaimed, ‘ Don’t be fright- 
ened! here are figures which prove 
that as many members of the landed 
classes have beenreturned since the 
first Reform Bill as were returned 
before. We may infer, therefore, 
that the household suffrage men 
will elect as many lords’ sons as 
the ten-pounders; and the lords’ 
sons will not be such fools as to 
vote for the downfall of an order 
with which they are connected, and 
to which they may some day belong.’ 
This is a good specimen of ‘ prac- 
tical’ reasoning, or the reasoning 
which inspires students with un- 
bounded and unmerited contempt 
for the understanding of ‘ practical’ 
men. It was answered by the heir 
toa great title, who unites the intel- 
lect of the Cecils to their name, and 
from whom Conservatism has' most 
to hope. ‘ Yes,’ said Lord Cranborne, 
‘sons of peers will be returned by 
many of the new constituencies; but 
they will be steeped to the lips in 
Radical pledges.’ Precisely; the 
English workman has no feverish 
wish for republicanism and equality, 
such as that which inspires the 
French mechanic. He is not yet 
fully converted to the democratic 
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creed which he will one day carry 
into practice. Dearly does he love 
a live lord, and still more dearly 
does he love a live king or queen. 
But there is one thing that he loves 
better; and that is politics al supre- 
macy ¢ and good wages. So long as 
the lord is ready to be his agent, so 
long will he vote for the lord, and 
against the trader ; but when Man- 
chester shall clamour for one thing, 
and aristocracy for another, the 
alliance between the workshop and 
the coronet may cease. No doubt 
the alliance may last for a consider- 
able time yet. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
fancies that the day of divorce may 
be put off by ‘ that political instinct, 
that governing spirit, which often, 
in the aristocratic class of this 
country, is wiser both than the un- 
elastic pedantry of theorising Libe- 
ralism, and than their own preju- 
dices.’ No doubt it may. The 
English nobility has given innumer- 
able proofs of its sagacity by know- 
ing when it was beaten ; by falling 
in with movements which it could 
no longer resist ; and, in the fashion 
of Henry VL., by offering to lead 
the followers of the contemporary 
Jack Cades. He were a blind pro- 
phet who should say that the re- 
sources of such a policy are now 
exhausted. Still, it is essentially a 
policy of yielding a little to save a 
great deal, and some day it must 
leave an aristocracy with nothing to 
surrender. As yet, our nobility 
have much that they may throw 
out of the aristocratic sledge to 
appease the hunger of the demo- 
cratic wolves by which they are 
pursued. Giving up the IrishChurch 
Establishment and the Irish land 
laws they may pave the way towards 
an attack on the English Church 
Establishment and the English land 
laws. Offering Dissent as clear a 
title as the Church to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, they 
may for ever rob those institutions of 
their aristocratic character. Throw- 
ing over the unpaid magistracy of 
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the counties, they may. cut away a 
great part of their own local in. 
fluence. Abolishing commission by 
purchase, they may low er the ¢ army 
from the position of an aristocratic 
club to the level of a plebeian 
mass, where the man of strongest 
limb and heart and brain, not the 
man of longest pedigree or largest 
sweep of acres, shall win. Exelud- 
ing the bishops from the House of 
Lords, they may help the political 
dissenters to make their , long. 
threatened attack on the Church. 
Admitting life peers within their 
legislative and judicial chamber, 
they may prepare for the time 
when that chamber shall be elec- 
tive, not hereditary. Placing real 
property on the same footing as 
personal, and abolishing the laws 
of entail, they may hasten the day 
when the great landed estates shall 
be broken up by the auctioneer, 
Severing the aristocracy from the 
land, they may subject some future 
Duke of Blankshire or Lord Fitz 
Smith to the disagreeable necessity 
of enlisting in hee Majesty’s 154th 
Foot, or of acce} pting the poor but 
hones st post of light porter in a City 
house. But history tells us that 
when an hereditary aristocracy is 
severed from the land, an hereditary 
aristocracy is dead. Mere wealth 
will not purchase for an aristocracy 
that sympathy, that affection, that 
feeling of dependence, without which 
it cannot live. The old noblesse of 
France was a real aristocracy, i 
spite of its crimes, its selfishness, 
its profligacy; it was real so long 
as vice left it any strength to govern; 
and had it not been real, its down- 
fall would not have awakened such 
a shout of exultation, nor would it 
have been hunted to death with 
such a wealth of righteous hate. 
The measure of its past reality was 
the measure of the execration that 
blasted its later days, when it was 
hated with the fervour of an old 
love. But the new aristocracy of 
France is nota real aristocracy: it 
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the offspring of the stock exchange; 
it is @ knot of adventurers who, 
having staked their all, and France’s 
all, upon one throw, have won ; it is 
the parasite of a bastard imperialism 
which France tolerates only because 
she is weary ; and it will perish, as 
imperialism will perish, whenever 
France shall again have virtue 
enough to prefer a little disorder to 
a great deal of smooth servitude. 
Pitt wished to create an aristocracy 
in Canada by Act of Parliament. 
He might as well have attempted to 
create, by Act of Parliament, a new 
infallible Pope, and to set him over 
the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. Some things cannot 
be made, but must grow; and a 
real aristocracy is one. A real ari- 
stocracy can grow only under con- 
ditions which are rapidly passing 
away from Europe; and when it 
ceases to have its roots in the soil, 
when it does not hold the land of 
the country, it has for ever lost its 
power. 

But how do we know that the 
working classes will be so rude as 
to push the nobility, bit by bit, off 
their vantage ground? Why may 
they not say, ‘ We like the manor- 
houses, the law of primogeniture, 
the law of entail, and the House of 
Lords; we like our aristocracy, 
with all its rich trappings ; and we 
refuse to put it aside in favour of 
your thin, cold democracy’? Why 
may not the working people of 
Manchester and Birmingham say 
this? Because it is not in human 
nature to say this. Human nature 
ever strives for as much equality as 
it can safely assert. In some ages, 
no doubt, it can safely assert none. 
In some ages, the serf knows that it 
would be fatal for him to rise up 
against his liege lord; because his 
liege lord wields crushing power, 
and because, if an attack were forone 
moment successful, it would the next 
moment be repaid by the vengeance 
of the liege lord’s kinsmen and class. 
In feudal days, the rule of a small 
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caste seemed as inevitable as a-law 
of nature. The retainers no more 
thought of murmuring at the sove- 
reignty of their lord than at the 
sovereignty of death. And when 
the rule of the titled lords was 
accepted as an arrangement dictated 
by God, there was room for the 
growth of that beautiful loyalty 
which the dependant paid without 
a feeling of servitude, and the baron 
accepted without a thought of ty- 
ranny ; a loyalty which was in itself 
a religion, and which breathed such 
an odour of sanctity, that strong, 
reverent natures of our own times 
mournfully see in the days of that 
loyalty the days of England’s true 
greatness. But when the superi- 
ority of the lord to the servant 
ceases to be real, the feudal ties 
are broken; and when the old 
position of the two great classes has 
so changed that it is the plebeian 
who protects the’ patrician, then 
the passion for equality. makes 
a ceaseless attack on every insti- 
tution which restricts free trade in 
natural or acquired qualities. Thus, 
ever since the French Revolution 
our domestic history has recorded 
little else than the destruction ‘of 
the shackles with which past gene- 
rations tied up one set of. qualities 
in order that another set might 
work with greater force, The Roman 
Catholic disabilities. have been re- 
pealed. The laws in favour of rotten 
boroughs have been repealed. The 
Corn Laws have been repealed. So 
have the Test and Corporation Acts. 
So have the Navigation Laws. So 
have the taxes on knowledge. And 
so have the laws decreeing that in 
counties the suffrage should be exer- 
cised by noone who didnot pay arent 
of fifty pounds, and, in boroughs, by 
no one who did not pay a rent of ten. 
Does any person suppose that the 
work of demolition is at an end ?— 
that the army, or the church, or 
the bar, will be allowed to maintain 
its present restrictions on free 
trade?—that the House of Lords 
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will not, sooner or later, become an 
elective chamber ?—that the lying 
cant about the altar and the throne 
can prevent the question from being 
some day raised, whether it is ex- 
pedient for the interests of England 
that the succession to the throne 
should be hereditary, or whether it 
is necessary for us to have a throne 
at all? Yes, after dinner, Mr. 
Disraeli says that he believes all 
this. Some months ago, at that 
conservative and hospitable insti- 
tution, the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, he became flatulously elo- 
quent over the attachment of the 
British working man to the Church 
of England, the House of Lords, 
and the throne. But heaven forbid 
that we should do any man the in- 
justice of supposing that he believes 
one word of what he says or hears 
at a public dinner! At a public 


dinner, as at a wedding breakfast, 
or a meeting for the conversion of 
the heathen, the speakers and the 
audience understand that the words 
to be used shall have a signification 


quite different from what they bear 
in the dictionary. At best they are 
symbols, which yield something like 
the truth only when we extract the 
cube root of their quantitative 
meaning. Mr. Disraeli would be the 
first person to protest against the 
literal interpretation of his after- 
dinner oratory. If, by a prodigious 
effort of his dramatic faculty, he 
could so far overcome the habit of a 
lifetime as to be himself, he would 
doubtless say that, by the working 
men’s love for our national institu- 
tions, he meant something much too 
transcendental to be understood by 
the cloudy intellects of his fellow 
guests; and he would doubtless add, 
that it would be useless to argue 
with any person who believed in the 
stability of the House of Lords. It 
is gratifying to have so frank a 
declaration from Mr. Disraeli’s 
lips. He who believes that house- 
hold suffrage will not bring man- 
hood suffrage, or that manhood 
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suffrage will tolerate an hereditary 
aristocracy, will believein anything: 
he will believe in Mr. Disraeli him- 
self. 

Let us see how our institutions 
strike the eye of a thinking member 
of industrial Young England, who 
reads Mr. Mill: ‘We don’t say 
that the country is badly governed 
in the sense that some continental 
countries are badly governed ; but 
we say that the laws are not so fa- 
vourable as they might be to ws. The 
universities, the Church, the army, 
the bar, and the Parliament are all 
aristocratic institutions ; since they 
make the prizes of public life in- 
tensely hard to grasp without the aid 
of wealth or family connections; and 
since they give the rich, well-born 
man an immense advantage over 
his poor and low-born compeer. We 
don’t deny that, in every kind of 
society, wealth and birth will al- 
ways have the best chance of draw- 
ing prizes in the lottery of life; but 
at present that chance is made 
greater by artificial means, and we 
seek to have those artificial means 
destroyed ; we want, so far as we 
can get it, free trade in personal 
qualities. For that reason we wish 
to see the great public schools and 
the universities made national in 
the strictest Sense of the word, so 
that the best education which Eng- 
land can give will be within the 
reach of a working man’s son ; just 
as the best education that America 
can offer is within the reach of the 
mechanic or the farmer’s family. 
We want commission by purchase 
abolished, so that our sons shall 
have as good a chance of rising in 
the army as yours. We want to 
destroy those iniquitous trade-union 
societies, the inns of court, in order 
that free trade in legal skill may 
give us cheap law, and that an ap- 
peal to a court of justice may no 
longer be an impossible luxury to 
a poor man. We want to abolish 
the law of entail, and thus to pre- 
vent land from being artificially 
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kept out of the market. We want 
to put an end to an arrangement 
which gives a blockhead legislative 
power simply because he happens 
to be the son of his father; and in 
the place of an hereditary chamber, 
we want to see an upper house 
filled by men whose fitness to rule 
has been tested by public life. We 
want to do a few other things, 
about which we shall speak at some 
future time. Meanwhile, you tell 
us that if we cut away so many of 
the trappings that adorn England, 
we shall lessen the value of the 
prizes that now spur on ambition 
in scholarship, the Church, the 
law, and politics. No doubt we 
shall; but we would rather have a 
thousand prizes of a pound each 
than one prize of a thousand pounds; 
because such an arrangement would 
be better for us, that is, for the bulk 
of the people. In one word, we, 
who are twenty times as many as 
you rich folk, want to govern the 
country; that is, we want to go- 
vern ourselves. You say that we 
are not so fit as our betters to 
make the laws; but we deny it. 
We find our betters blundering con- 
tinually ; and though we have not 
so much book learning as our bet- 
ters, we at least know where the 
shoe pinches; we know what we 
want. You need not tell us that 
the shoe is made on such scientific 
principles, by such skilled artists, 
that it cannot pinch us; we know 
that it does; and if you will not 
help us to alter it, we will alter it 
ourselves—that’s all.’ 

This is a shockingly rude speech, 
quite unfit for the ears of polite so- 
ciety ; but this is what Democratic 
Young England of the thinking class 
Is saying ; and, in saying it, Demo- 
cratic Young England is only put- 
ting into homely Saxon what is 
expressed in more scholastic terms 
by a crowd of acute and richly 
cultivated minds. 

_ Lhave dwelt long on the work- 
ing classes, because at present it is 
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among them that in the main we 
find the political dynamics of Young 
England. From them is coming 
the revolutionary wave. And thus 
it always is when the immediate 
agent of change is feeling. Scien- 
tific revolutions may be carried out 
by a few men in the calm of the 
study, if the doctrines they assail 
be not bound up with the religious 
institutions of the people ; and the 
work may be accomplished before 
the multitude know anything about 
the contest. But when some social, 
political or religious fabric has to be 
overthrown, the thinker is power- 
less until his words kindle a revo- 
lutionary fire in the hearts of the 
common people. 

On passing from the working 
classes to the immediately overly- 
ing strata, we witness some such 
phenomenon as occasionally meets 
the eye of the geologist. A space 
rich with organic life is suddenly 
broken ; what organic life we see is 
scanty ; and to find the old wealth 
of organic existence, we must go 
higher up the scale. Thus it is 
with that great middle class, which 
is giving unimagined proportions to 
the commerce of England; dotting 
the country with luxurious villas ; 
and converting abodes of ugliness 
like London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow into cities of palaces. 
Unlike the working people, it pre- 
sents no compact mass. It is a 
collection of units. Such strength 
does each individual member draw 
from the nature of the laws, from his 
social position, or from his wealth, 
that, as a rule, he can fight his way 
through life without the help of his 
neighbours. Hence, as a rule, he 
chooses to be independent. He takes 
as much pride in isolating himself as 
the working man takes in acting 
with his fellows. No doubt, when 
he does public duties, he must leave 
his individuality at home, and form 
a unit in a compact society. He 
must give up some of his own 
wishes in return for a like compro- 
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mise on the part of others. And in 
no previous period of our history 
has there been so much corporate 
action of a certain kind among the 
middle classes. Charitable institu- 
tions, educational institutions, re- 
ligious institutions, mercantile in- 
stitutions, and political institutions, 
spring up so thickly as often to 
hide the individual life from view. 
But they are all of the pettiest de- 
scription. One is organised to pro- 
vide work for distressed needle- 
women ; another to give the voter 
the protection of the ballot ; a third 
to provide curates with better in- 
comes; a fourth to purchase eccle- 
siastical millinery for the church 
of St. Chasuble the Martyr; and a 
fifth to make up the loss which 
Mr. Mapleson has sustained by the 
burning of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
None is so comprehensive as to 
enlist the profoundest sympathies 
of a whole class. Yet the support 
which an ordinary English trader or 
professional man gives to one insti- 
tution measures the extent of his 
public life. With the exception of the 
hour which he spends once a week in 
company with his fellow-members 
of the committee for supplying poor 
children with a Christmas dinner, 
or the Clerkenwell sufferers with 
money to buy new furniture, he 
leads no public life at all. It is not 
for society that he works hard in 
his counting-house: it is for him- 
self, his wife, and his children. And 
when for a moment he draws the 
family veil to make a speech in 
favour of some public object, it is 
not society, it is not the great mass 
of his fellow-citizens, it is not even 
his own class that he has in view: 
it is the starving family in Lambeth, 
or the poor of St. Giles, or the 
agricultural labourers in Dorset- 
shire, or the households that have 
been left desolate by the Ferndale 
colliery explosion, or the sufferers 
from the hurricane of St. Thomas. 
The object is not large enowgh to 
make him put his whole soul into 
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the work. There is no danger to 
call forth all the energies of his en- 
tire class for an entire generation. 
The country is not imperilled by an 
invader: if it were, the middle 
class would rise as one man to form 
a barrier, and we should again have 
exhibitions of self-sacrifice and 
heroism such as those that light up 
the noblest periods of our history. 
Our religion is not in danger: if it 
were, little as we believe in it, we 
should fight in its defence as nobly 
as the Netherlands fought against 
the persecuting Philip, and, if need 
be, we should become the martyrs 
of a second Smithfield rather than 
the slaves of a second Inquisition. 
An attack either on the national 
freedom or the national worship 
would serve to roll over the country 
one of those waves of patriotism or 
religion which, at rare intervals, 
lift a whole people into a new at- 
mosphere, and for a moment give 
them some such unity as that which 
bound together the primitive tribes. 
Then we should see public spirit; 
then we should witness the govern- 
ing instinct; then we should see 
statesmen and generals breaking 
through the hard errst of routine, 
to guide a people so trained as 
almost to anticipate their com- 
mands. But the middle classes 
live in a time of peace and scepti- 
cism and respectability. They are 
smitten with what De Tocqueville 
calls the ‘ passion for comfort ;’ and 
hence they are a mass of little men, 
with just sufficient strength to keep 
alive the governing spirit which is 
the heritage of ten centuries, but 
with too little strength to give that 
spirit new life. 

Politically, as well as_ socially, 
the middle class presents a decline 
of vigour and organising power 
That great class, so rich in mer- 
cantile activity, so fertile in ex- 
pedients for piling up wealth, so 
full of intelligence and even of good 
taste, is, in comparison with the 
middle class that our fathers knew 
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politically dead. Not many years 

o it was stirred to its centre by 
the thought of the Catholic Disa- 
bilities, of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, of the Old Sarums and the 
Corn Laws. At that time it was 
really the democratic power. The 
working people counted for nothing 
when they stood alone, and they 
became a great force only when 
allied to their social superiors. 
But for obvious reasons those su- 
periors have now ceased to agitate. 
They are rich in material comforts ; 
they have still the main share of 
the political power ; and their na- 
tural jealousy of an aristocratic 
order is curbed by the fear that 
an attack on the House of Lords 
might let loose overwhelming de- 
mocratic powers. Were their minds 
delicately attuned by culture, such 
misgovernment as that which has 
cursed Ireland with still unreaped 
generations of misery, might in- 
duce them to fling considerations 
of prudence to the winds. But the 
middle class totally lacks the stu- 
dent’s love of completeness in jus- 
tice as in art; and when moved 
by the iniquity of an Irish Church 
Establishment, its wish to agitate 
is curbed by the dread of the 
omnipotent rough. It was the fear 
of the omnipotent rough that de- 
termined the political conduct of 
middle-class Young England during 
the late victorious struggle for par- 
liamentary reform. An intelligent, 
hard-headed City man recently as- 
sured the writer of this paper 
that at one time he would have 
gone a hundred miles to record his 
vote in favour of any candidate 
who should hit straight out at 
Toryism ; that he still called him- 
selfa Liberal ; but that, since John 
Bright had done infinite mischief 
during the last few years by rais- 
ing the devil in the shape of the 
roughs, he would at the next elec- 
tion go a hundred miles to vote for 
any man who should promise to hit 
straight out at the Radicals. That 
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is what you hear on every hand 
from business men and their sons. 
On this point middle-class Old 
England and middle-class Young 
England perfectly agree. Pru- 
dence, political traditions, and some 
measure of real Liberalism, have 
hitherto, indeed, kept them from 
going over to the Tory camp; 
but in favour of the late strife 
for Reform they did not say one 
enthusiastic word. On the con- 
trary, so far as they dared, they 
swelled the Tory chorus of wrath. 
They denounced the processions ; 
cursed the mass meetings; tore the 
Daily Telegraph in pieces; vied 
with Pall Mall in showering abuse 
on the mob that took Hyde Park 
by storm; found no form of words 
too strong to condemn the agitators 
who, under the name of the Reform 
League, met to preach the gospel of 
sedition in the back parlour of a 
public-house ; and, after the fashion 
of Culture, covered Mr. Beales with 
everlasting ridicule by the witty 
expedient of lopping off the ‘ Mr.’ 
from his name, of adding the ‘ M.A.,’ 
and thus sending him flying through 
England with an academical kettle 
tied to his tail. 

Some of the other political strata 
have so little organic life that they 
hardly merit notice. That large 
section of Young England which 
dresses faultlessly, and dates its let- 
ters from West End clubs; which 
never had a‘high purpose or a noble 
thought; which greets all enthu- 
siasm with a sneer; which is old in 
spirit without being old in wisdom 
or in years; which fancies that to 
detest the‘ damned roughs’ is among 
the marks of a gentleman ; which 
sums up its political creed by an ex- 
pression of willingness to hang Mr. 
Bright ; and which gives the mea- 
sure of its intelligence by what it 
calls ‘refuting’ Mr. Mill—that large 
section contains many good fellows, 
but its political weight is so insig- 
nificant that we may leave it out of 
account. It is inorganic life. 
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For the same reason, we may pass 
by those humble servitors of the 
political and the social hierarchy, 
who swing the literary censer at 
the altar of blackguardism. Those 
creatures live by ministering to a 
diseased appetite for scandal; by 
sneering at men of whom they are 


unworthy to be the scullions ; and: 


by expressing Society’s profound 
argument, that an unwashed face 
proves its owner’s unfitness to vote. 
Those literary prostitutes are so con- 
temptible that it would be ridiculous 
as well as degrading to discuss their 
political force. They have no poli- 
tical force. For every good purpose 
they are impotent. There is but 
one thing they can do, and that 
thing they do strenuously: they can, 

and they do, bring the profession of 
literature into contempt. In pre- 
sence of such pestilent traitors one 
can almost pardon the conduct of 
the Sheffield saw-grinders. One is 
almost excusable for wishing that 
there were a trade’s union of litera- 
ture, and that some Broadhead 
would clear the earth of fellows who 
are doing their best to sink a noble 
calling to the slums. 

That such servile clerks should 
spend their lives in offering up in- 
cense to the governing classes, and 
in reading the liturgy of contempt 
for the ‘common people,’ so con- 
sists with the fitness of things, that 
we should suspect the healthiness 
of democracy if for one moment 
they paid a tribute of homage to 
Mr. Bright or Mr. Mill. Their hal- 
lelujahs are hymns of damnation. 
But it is less gratifying to note that 
they have so many allies in the 
school of real, though limited, cul- 
ture, whose chief strength lies in 
negative criticism. And in no age 
have negative critics been more 
abundant. You meet them every- 
where. They give a tone to the 
smoking-room of the club, to the 
House of Commons, to the ablest 
public journals. Nor is it difficult 
to see why thev are so plentiful. 
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Every man of average intelligence 
can be educated into a negative 
critic; and in no other time have 
so many had the requisite culture, 
Scholastic or artistic training may 
fail to lend original thought, or to 
bestow the painter’s hand ; but it 
must make the eye quick to distin- 
guish good art from bad, right rea. 
soning from wrong, mere assump- 
tion from logical proof. To the mass 
of people, formal teaching can do 
nothing more. On leaving Oxford, 
they are as unable as ever to bring 
forth anything original in thought 
or art; but their critical faculty has 
eathered ten-fold strength. Hence, 
when they test any bit of work, 
their chief question i is apt to be, Is 
the work correct And they test 
its correctness by a set of definite 
rules—rules of style, rules of art, 
rules of thought. Hence they put an 
undue value on technical accuracy. 
7 
And if, stepping aside from polities, 
we take an example from the domain 
of art and letters, we shall see how 
important, and often how mischie- 
vous, is the first effect of technical 
education on the judgment. 

When men who havean eye for the 
geece of form, or an ear for the 
melody of sound, that live in good 
artistic work, first express them- 
selves in colour or in words, they 
exaggerate certain qualities of style 
Seeing that some devices of form, 
tint, or phrase, are potent to unlock 
hidden fountains of emotion and 
thought, they make those devices 
stand out from the canvas or the page 
with the distinctness of a bas-relief. 
A trick of rhetoric is stolen from 
Macaulay, and made to do duty with 
a trick of rhetoric stolen from De 
Quincey or Courier; a bit of Rem- 
brandt, a bit of Titian, a bit of 
Velasquez, and a bit of Tintoret, 
are fashioned into a glaring patch- 
work of cleverness. In “time, of 
course, the original intellect casts 
aside the crutches of borrowed arti- 
fice, and trusts to his own limbs; 
but he whose power is merely 
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imitative remains a thief till the 
end of the chapter; he lives by 
looking over the shoulder of greater 
men than himself, and seeing how 
they work. And so long as the 
original man is in the convulsions of 
the imitative fit, he suffers in the 
same fashion as his less gifted 
fellow. He suffers a loss of judg- 
ment. Working to a great extent 
by the aid of fixed rules—by the 
light of the canons to which great 
stylists have given an everlasting 
embodiment in word and tint—he 
places undue value on set forms ; 
comes to think that goodness can 
belong to no work by which they 
are defied; and forgets how com- 
plex a thing is Nature by the side 
of Art, how her richly cunning 
devices put the barrenness of ours 
to shame. So, standing before a 
picture, his eye is apt to search 
for feats of detail, rather than to 
view the production as a whole. 
But the mind which is unbeguiled 
by the memory of technical tasks 
and triumphs, looks at the thing 
itself, without stopping to analyse, 
without asking how the artist has 
made the canvas glow with golden 
mists of froth and sea. Thus a man 
of naturally good taste will, though 
untutored in artistic secrets, pick 
out the greatest pictures on the 
walls of the Louvre with a sureness 
of instinct that might well startle a 
professional critic. On the other 
hand, a young rhetorician, a young 
poet, or a young painter, who is 
still making studies in style, and 
still suffering from the technical 
fever, often startles us by fearful 
and wonderful specimens of critical 
depravity. He pays homage to 
second-rates, because in second- 
rates peculiar triumphs over the 
difficulties of expression stand out 
more boldly than they do in the 
prelates of art, whose sunny catho- 
licity of nature qualifies them to 
produce the soft, subtle, unglaring 
beauty of life. He challenges ad- 
miration for petrified eccentricity ; 
VOL. LXXVII.—NO, CCCCLIX. 
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and he often makes the cultivated 
man of the world declare that the 
critical dictate of the most untu- 
tored understanding is more trust- 
worthy than a poet’s judgment 
of a poet. Such is the feeling of 
many people who have read that 
fine piece of volcanic prose, Mr. 
Swinburne’s Essay on Blake. An 
ardent admirer of Mr. Swinburne’s 
rhetorical powers told me the other 
day (I fear he was plagiarising from 
Douglas Jerrold’s famous criticism 
on Browning’s Sordello), that, on 
first taking up the book, he ad- 
mired the Elizabethan swing of the 
English so heartily as almost to 
forget the poverty and incoherence 
of the thought. But, he added, 
after reading for a couple of hours, 
he was at last strung to such a pitch 
of amazement by the ecstatic ad- 
miration which was challenged for a 
conglomerate of doggrel and drivel, 
that, like a flash of lightning, the 
horrible thought struck him, could 
his inability to appreciate Blake cast 
doubt on his own sanity; could he, 
and not Blake, be mad? Starting to 
his feet, and flinging Blake to the 
other side of the room, he clutched 
his Shakspeare, and on finding that 
his eye was still as open as ever to 
the majestic sanity of Othello, he 
tells me that he felt the joy of a 
reprieve from the torments of the 
damned. My friend has ever since 
been imploring his literary friends 
to study Shakspeare, whom, he says, 
writing men don’t read now-a-days; 
and he has been practising his sati- 
rical powers on the queer little me- 
nagerie of deformed pets that the 
Pre-Raphaelite school of criticism 
beseech us to accept as our house- 
hold gods; to worship with the 
incense of prurient songs; and to 
praise with the hallelujahs of un- 
bridled lunacy. 

Now, in the case of most men, and 
for a time at least, a thorough aca- 
demical training so far resembles 
the first practice in artistic work- 
manship as to destroy the natural 
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healthiness of the judgment, and to 
substitute trust in a set of definite 
rules for trust in an instinct which 
does not reason yet seldom errs. 
A little practice soon gives a young 
student such a command over the 
forms of logic as to make him a 
keen negative critic. He also finds 
hourly use for the exercise of his 
new dialectical weapon. Every un- 
educated man, many educated men, 
and most women, glaringly violate 
the commonest principles of reason- 
ing half a dozen times in any short 
talk. Almost every popular speech 
is full of assumptions, which the 
speaker would not make if he knew 
the best speculative thinking on 
both sides of the question; and is 
disfigured by frightful gaps between 
the facts which are stated and the 
inferences which are drawn. Even 
great agitators often expose to the 
student’s eye a prodigious torrent 
of nonsense, and most agitators rise 
into the seventh heaven of beatific 
twaddle. Such was the case during 


the struggle for Catholic Emancipa- 


tion and the Ten Hours Bill. Such 
was emphatically the case during 
the recent fight for household suf- 
frage. Many speakers at the mass- 
meetings, and many writers in the 
popular newspapers, demanded the 
boon on grounds which would fur- 
nish a logician with rich materials 
for a chapter on fallacies. They 
grew eloquent, for example, about 
natural and moral rights. But they 
never defined such rights, never ac- 
counted for them, never explained 
how they came into being. And 
on the mind of most men whose ana- 
lytical faculty has been strengthened 
by the practice of criticism, such 
talk about natural and moral rights 
has the same maddening effect as 
bad violin playing has upon the ear 
of a musician. They feel prompted 
to answer, not with a syllogism, 
but with a horsewhip. 

Now, seeing that the popular 
speakers usually rely on egregious 
nonsense, the man whose culture 
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is just high enough to make him a 
negative critic, naturally fancies 
that the agitators must be aiming 
at egregious absurdities. Gradually 
and insensibly he confounds the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform 
with its advocates. People wh 
reason so badly cannot, he thinks, 
be asking what is good either fo 
themselves or their neighbours, 
Hence with few exceptions, academic 
Young England employs itself in 
baiting Beales, in sneering at ‘po. 
pular rights,’ and in fighting the 
battle of that great Conservative 
party which stands on the defensive 
and launches its shafts of ridicule 
against mob fervour. Hence, the 
lawyers, who are essentially nega. 
tive critics, have fought against 
every one of the great measures 
which give glory to the later history 
of England. Hence the cultivated 
class have, with the same unerring 
instinct, continually chosen the 
wrong side. They opposed the 
emancipation of the slaves; they 
opposed the repeal of the Catholic 
disabilities; they opposed the Re- 
form Bill of °32; they opposed 
the repeal of the Corn Laws ; they 
opposed the Reform Bill of ’67. 
Nor has their mischievous hostility 
been confined to the democratic 
efforts of their own countrymen. 
They took the wrong side in the 
grandest contest which has been 
waged for God since the Nether 
lands turned their country into one 
graveyard rather than tell a lie at 
the bidding of all-powerful Spain. 
Throughout the American war the 
cultivated minds of England ex- 
hausted every weapon of ridicule 
and calumny against a people whose 
armies were the armies of Heaven. 

Among the causes which persis- 
tently set culture against popular 
struggles is, I repeat, ‘the unv arying 
badness of the popular arguments. 
While the demands of a whole people 
are hardly ever wrong, their argu- 
ments are hardly ever right. Andthe 
explanation is simple. “The reasons 
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which an uncultivated man gives for 
his actions are seldom or never those 
by which he himself has been con- 
vinced. Usually they are only such 
a fragmentary note of those reasons 
as a blundering analysis can re- 
cover. The mass of people are 
guided to their life-beliefs by some- 
thing very different from exact 
logical inferences. Their monitor 
is a species of instinct which re- 
sults from the clashing of idea upon 
idea throughout generations cf 
thought and suffering. But when 
they attempt to translate the in- 
stinctive into the argumentative 
process, they falsify the copy with 
reasoning of which the original 
bears no trace; and still more often 
they distort the features of the 
original by placing the emphasis on 
the wrong place. Negative criti- 
cism forgets this fact. And thus, 
even in men of Liberal instincts, 
the habit of constantly pointing out 
Mr. Bright’s loose reasoning or 
Mr. Beales’s nonsense too often 
begets hostility against Liberalism 
itself. 

He isthe true statesman who, pass- 
ing by the blurred translation of the 
popular thought, goes straight to 
the original, and looks, not at what 
is said about the thing but at the 
thing itself. He is the purely 
negative critic, the mere lawyer, 
Whose judgment of a great cause is 
warped by the errors of its advo- 
cates. It is for this among other 
reasons that some of Mr. Lowe’s 
warmest admirers doubt whether 
his great powers will ever blossom 
mto much statesmanlike work. 
Those brilliant speeches against 
Parliamentary Reform, which united 
academic precision of retort to re- 
volutionary heat; those triumphs 
of dialectic which recalled the swift 
play of arms in the Republic; 
those finished pieces of declamation 
in which every metaphor was an 
argument, went far to sign Mr. 

owe’s death-warrant as a states- 
man. The voice was that of a 
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lawyer. The speaker never left the 
ground of negative criticism. He 
never dispensed with hard, definite 
rules. And, as he started with 
rules which were too narrow and 
too sharply cut to be true, the 
better he reasoned the further he 
went wrong. In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Lowe wears the crown 
of negative criticism. 

Other things besides faith in 
negative criticism often leads cul- 
ture to the reactionary side in a 
time of popular tumult; and chief 
among those things stands the de- 
licacy of mental organisation which 
we note on going to that higher 
place in the intellectual scale of 
Young England over which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold keeps watch and 
ward. The most fastidious culture 
of every age is often liberal, because 
it insists on trying institutions and 
beliefs by the standard of reason. 
It was liberal on the eve of the 
Reformation, when it was the first 
to call the Church a petrified sham. 
It was liberal on the eve of the 
French Revolution, when it pricked 
a rotten feudalism to death with 
epigrams. Nay, after a fashion, it 
is liberal even in these days of 
sceptical weariness, and sneers with 
as delicate a malignity at the hollow 
insincerity of Mr. Disraeli’s after- 
dinner speeches as at Mr. Leicester’s 
reduction of statesmanship to an 
affair of glass-blowing. But, at best, 
fastidious culture is heartily liberal 
only when the notes of the mob are 
hushed. Whenever the mob invite 
the thinkers to leave off talking, 
until a little work may be done with 
axe and hammer, the kid-gloved 
critic is so shocked that he fights 
as often on the side of the enemy 
as on the side of the unwashed 
crowd whom he has made restless 
by tickling their long ears with an 
esthetic straw. Erasmus was in 
his day the high priest of the 
fastidious Church. He did good 
service when the work of the re- 
former was to take the roofs off the 
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monasteries, and to let all the world 
see the fatness, the laziness, the 
grossness, the profligacy, the glut- 
tony, the drunkenness, the brutish 
ignorance of the holy fathers who 
had vowed to renounce the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. But when, 
in the fashion of his Master, Luther 
took a scourgeand began to drive the 
knaves out of the temple, Erasmus 
was shocked by the yell which came 
from the lips of the fathers; he could 
not study, or sleep, or enjoy his bur- 
gundy, or polish his epigrams ; so he 
turned round upon Luther bitterly 
and asked him why he was making 
such an unscholarly din. He wanted 
Luther to go to the monastery doors 
in full dress, to present the garrison 
with the compliments of the season, 
and to beg, not that they would 
surrender, but that they would 
wash themselves. But Luther knew 
that some things could be washed 
only by being thrown into the fire 
and burnt to ashes. He knew that 
among those things were monkery, 
priestcraft, and the whole fabric 
of consecrated imposture. But the 
earth was so full of Erasmuses that, 
in union with the priests and the 
women of both sexes, they were 
able to drench the blazing walls 
with water from the sea of super- 
stition; so that priest after priest 
leaped through the flames without 
suffering more injury than the burn- 
ing of his robes, which have ever 
since been somewhat shorter. 
What Erasmus did during the 
Reformation would have been done 
by Voltaire, had Voltaire lived to 
witness the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion; and what Voltaire would 
have done, was really done by the 
man on whom, in our time, the 
mantle of his genius fell. Heine, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold does not 
allow us to forget, was more filled 
than any other man of his day 
with that ‘modern spirit’ which is 
acting as a solvent on all existing 
institutions and traditional beliefs. 
To him democracy was a religion. 
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He hated all dogmas, political or 
religious, with the fierceness of a 
dogmatist. In his eyes, hierarchies 
and hereditary orders were the ac. 
cursed thing. And he used all the 
devices of his incomparable literary 
power to embalm legitimacy in the 
amber of undying ridicule. That 
matchless gift of song, which has 
the simple AXolian flow of the bal. 
lads that sound like the breeze-borne 
wail of a buried time; that swift, 
subtle, witty, poisoned, pathetic 
prose which exhausts every resource 
of the literary art, that complete 
mastery over the magic of words 
was used to tell the people that all 
these centuries they had been fools 
to let themselves be scourged, down- 
trodden, taxed, and slain by a set 
of men who were as puny as them- 
selves. Heine sings of a time when 
the people shall hardly understand 
how their forefathers could have 
bowed down with superstitious awe 
before priest, or noble, or king. 
But there he stops. When the 
people, whom he calls the real so- 
vereigns of the world, come to help 
him with their unwashed faces, their 
rough voices, and their blank minds, 
he draws back as from the touch of 
an unclean thing. In that chapter 
of his L’ Allemagne which gives the 
story of his coming to Paris, of his 
revolutionary fervour, his atheism, 
his marriage, his ‘ mattress grave, 
his yearning for the simple faith of 
his childhood, his pathetic lament 
that he, whose songs were the glory 
of his countrymen, should, like the 
leprous clerk of the middle age, 
have to carry the bell of Lazarus— 
in that chapter which, by its mock- 
ing wit, its humour, its bitter sar- 
casm, its eloquence, its pathetic sad- 
ness, and its piercing cry of grief 
to the ‘Aristophanes of Heaven, 
so fitly pictures the life of the su- 
premely gifted but erring poet— 
burst after burst of ridicule and in 
vective is thrown at the uncultured 
clowns who dare to call him com- 
rade in the war for the liberation of 
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humanity. ‘So long,’ he said, ‘as the 
atheistical creed remained the secret 
privilege of an aristocracy of letters 
and mind, and so long as they dis- 
cussed it in the language of a learned 
circle, which was not understood by 
the domestics who waited at table, 
whilst we blasphemed at our little 
philosophic suppers, I also was one 
of those frivolous, daring spirits, 
most of whom resembled the great 
liberal nobles who, before the Revo- 
lution, tried to dispel the monotony 
of their court life by the charm of 
the new subversive ideas. But when 
Isaw the existence of God denied 
by dirty cobblers and by brainless 
tailor boys ; when atheism began to 
smell of candle-grease, gin, and to- 
bacco; then my eyes were opened; 
I comprehended by my nose the 
disgust which I had not been able 
to comprehend by my reason, and I 
bade adieu to atheism.’ ‘I love the 
people,’ he adds, ‘but I love them 
at a distance ; I have always battled 
for the emancipation of the people 
—that has been the business of my 
life ; still, in the hottest moments of 
the fight, I have shrunk from the 
least contact with the masses.’ 
Heine, it is clear, had not his 
brilliant disciple’s horror of em- 
phasis. Indeed, one wonders why 
Mr. Arnold’s delicate ear does not 
detect in the poet’s fierce outbursts 
‘a note of provinciality.’ But 
though the one lisps in soft whis- 
pers while the other shouts, master 
and apostle differ only in emphasis, 
not in creed. Like that of Heine, 
Mr. Arnold’s liberalism is tempered 
by asense of smell. Each admits 
that revolutions must come, that 
blood must be shed, and that rough 
words must be spoken; but each 
rewards the revolutionists with a 
crown of sneers. Each seems to 
fancy that such fabrics as priest- 
craft, superstition, and the organised 
selfishness of hereditary rank may 
be destroyed by epigram and song. 
Heine, the poet of the Revolution, 
would, had he lived in the days 
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of the Mountain, have held aloof 
from the best of the men that 
laid the axe to the root of the 
old régime, and would have en- 
listed among the Girondists, who 
meant well, but did not see, and 
therefore perished. Arnold, the 
down-encradled darling of the re- 
volutionary boudoir, preaches the 
coming of a new time in one 
breath, and in the next assists the 
literary fledgings of Toryism to 
sneer at the badness of Mr. Beales’s 
style. The author of Essays im 
Criticism, when his delicate fingers 
touch every-day politics, seems 
always to be muttering Burke’s 
words: ‘The most wonderful things 
are brought about in many instances 
by means the most absurd and ri- 
diculous, in the most ridiculous 
modes, and apparently by the most 
contemptible instruments.’ That 
is to say, what the Gladstones and 
the Mills cannot do, the members 
of the Reform League can. After 
argument recoils baffled from the 
serried ranks of Tory resistance, 
the Reform League can force down 
the Hyde Park railings, can march 
through Pall Mall 20,000 strong, 
and by sheer brute strength can 
give us household suffrage. Re- 
spectable society declares, when too 
late, that the whole system of at- 
tack has been conceived in the low- 
est abysses of blackguardism, and 
brought forth amid the solemnities 
of gin. Culture lisps in silvery tones 
Respectability’s frantic shout. But 
the taunt is strangely misplaced. 
Parliamentary Reform must be a 
dirty business, because the task is 
to clear away selfishness of the 
most dirty description: it is the 
cleaning of the constitutional chim- 
ney, and the work can be fitly done 
only by those black artists who 
make the street vocal with the cry 
of ‘sweep.’ The respectabilities, 
the Burkes, and the Geist-men, 


-seem to expect that the chimney 


should be swept by a Jupiter 
Olympus in evening dress and white 
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kids. And when, instead of a Jupiter 
Olympus, they see a particularly 
small Pluto, with dingy complexion, 
snubby features, and the odour of the 
flue, they rail at the poor man for 
filling the dining-room with soot, 
instead of paying him his fee, and 
thanking him for saving the family 
from the visitation of a fire, which 
might have burned the tinder-dry 
old house to ashes. 

Culture answers that its dislike 
to the Reform League is founded 
on the fear that its own posses- 
sions may be imperilled. ‘I do 
not,’ it says, ‘cling to the past, or 
call it altogether lovely; I know 
that it must pass away like a dream, 
and I will help to bring the new 
and better time; but I dread the 
rough weapons with which you re- 
volutionists touch the carved work 
of centuries ; I seem in fancy to see 
chips knocked off by rough feet, and 
delicate tints for ever destroyed by 
the impress of dim flakes; so I 
would keep the sweep out of my 
treasure-room until science could 
make chimney-sweeping a culti- 
vated occupation, and then I should 
clean the chimney myself.’ That 
is what the gifted authoress of 
Felix Holt means when, in terms of 
warning, she addresses the working 
men of England; that is what 
Heine means when he speaks of ‘ la 
terreur secréte de l’artiste et du 
savant, qui voit menacée toute notre 
civilisation humaniste, ce fruit d’un 
labeur de trois siécles et le véritable 
élément de notre vie moderne ;’ that 
is what Matthew Arnold means 
when he chooses the faintest lull in 
the political storm to preach the 
gospel of moderation. 

Is there, then, any ground for the 
apprehension that an era of demo- 
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cracy may mean an era of intel. 
lectual barbarism; that literature 
and art will lose even the measure 
of purity which they now enjoy; 
that the drama will, if possible, sink 
below its present abysmal depth; 
that manners will surrender their 
polish ; and that the studies of the 
future will be chiefly studies like 
physical science, which minister to 
the material wants of a great manu. 
facturing people? Many enthusi- 
astic democrats indignantly de. 
nounce such an idea. I, who gladly 
accept the democratic creed and all 
its consequences, venture to think 
that, so far as concerns the imme- 
diate effects of democracy, Culture 
is right. Political equality will, I 
believe, take the bloom off man. 
ners, degrade the painter’s touch, 
disturb the serenity of perfect taste, 
and replace literary and artistic 
masterpieces by acres of ephemeral 
work. This, however, is-so large 
and complicated a question, that I 
must reserve the discussion of it 
for a future article. The discus- 
sion will also afford an opportunity 
for considering that newest among 
the types of political thought, which 
preaches democracy with apostolic 
fervour; which thinks that the great 
work of the immediate future is to 
organise democracy into such unity 
as shall enable a whole nation to 
act with an almost tribal oneness of 
life; and which mournfully holds 
that, amid the hypocrisies and im- 
becilities of decaying creeds, the 
onlyreligion left for earnest thinkers 
is a religion whose hymns shall be 
work done to raise up into the fal- 
ness of life those ‘common people’ 
of whom it is recorded, that they 
heard the Master gladly. M. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


T can rarely happen that a subject 
l of such extensive and varied in- 
terest as Westminster Abbey is in 
all its aspects—historical, constitu- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and biographi- 
cal, should be handled by a writer 
so peculiarly fitted to do it justice, 
not only by his position but by his 
powers of description and turn of 
thought, as the present learned and 
accomplished chief of its Chapter. 
For all who are concerned to know 
the manner of the foundation of the 
great church, which even more than 
the sister edifice in London proper, 
represents the religious centre of 
the metropolis; for all who wish 
to learn how its life has been, from 
the beginning and through all the 
centuries of its existence, inter- 
woven with the political life of 
England ; for all who love to dwell 
on the memories of the distin- 
guished men whose monuments 
crowd the aisles and chapels of the 
ancient pile; for all who would like 
to be informed of the personal his- 
tory of those who have been officially 
connected with it—this book of Dr. 
Stanley’s will possess a value of no 
common order. 

Nothing could be more fresh and 
picturesque than the introduction to 
the volume, in which the site of the 
future edifice is, as it were, plotted 
and laid out for its reception. To 
lo this we are carried a long way 
back through the centuries, to the 
days when the important stream, 
on whose banks the Abbey, in com- 
mon with all London, stands, was a 
river winding at its own sweet will, 
more so than when Wordsworth 
gazed on it from the bridge, and 
ages before it was drilled to march 
between embankments of stones, or 
vexed by the paddles of countless 
steamboats, and only recently and 


still imperfectly to be delivered from 
performing the base offices of a 
common sewer. Forests full of the 
noblest gamestretched from theriver 
shore to the heights of Hampstead 
and Highgate ; Tower Hill, Corn Hill, 
and Ludgate Hill marked by their 
names the slight eminences chosen 
for the earliest occupation ; while 
the lesser tributaries to the great 
river live in the names of Long- 
borne—the long burn; Holborn— 
the old burn; Tyburn; Wall Brook; 
and others. 

And so the future metropolis of 
England grew along the banks of 
the Thames; the kings had their 
occasional palace at Westminster, 
and some chronicles have even 
placed there the scene of Canute’s 
voluntary wetting by the rising 
tide in rebuke of his courtiers. 
Surrounded by the water of de- 
scending streams stood Thorn Ey, 
or the Isle of Thorns, so wild and 
dreadful in its desolation that it 
was known as locus terribilis, yet 
not without its attractions for habi- 
tation in its seclusion, its fine soil, 
and the fish to be easily obtained 
for food from the neighbouring 
river. It was a place after the 
heart of monks. Ely, Croyland, 
Glastonbury in England, Notre Dame 
at- Paris, rose in similar places. 
Dunstan is traditionally said to 
have established twelve monks of 
the Benedictine order in the island, 
which from that time took the 
name of the ‘ Western Monastery,’ 
or ‘ Minster of the West.’ But 
Edward the Confessor is the true 
founder of Westminster Abbey. In 
Dean Stanley’s account of him we 
have displayed all that power of 
bringing into life and reality the 
characters of by-gone times, which 
has been exercised by him so often 
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and with such never-failing charm. 
In his description we seem to see 
the very man. His complexion 
almost that of an Albino: the 
milky white and waving hair and 
beard, the eyes always fixed on 
the ground, the thin white hands 
and long transparent fingers, the 
strange mixture of grave and play- 
ful in his manners, childish in his 
kindliness, not reliable, spending his 
time equally between devotional 
exercises and hunting. He was the 
last of the Saxons, and also the first 
of the Normans, and in the founda- 
tion by him of Westminster Abbey, 
may be noted the earliest of the 
numerous political coincidences and 
relations which seem to connect the 
building indissolubly with the his- 
tory of the edifice of the English 
constitution. When in Normandy 
and in exile, Edward had vowed a 
pilgrimage to St. Peter’s Shrine at 
Rome if he returned in safety. Im- 
mediately came the news of the de- 
parture of the Danes, and of his 
own election asking. With his new 


duties and position, the fulfilment 
of the vow became impossible. The 
king desired it, but state policy 


forbade it. He was released from 
the vow by the Pope, on condition 
of founding or restoring some 
monastery dedicated to St. Peter, 
and thus vicariously supplying the 
abandoned journey to Rome. The 
existing establishment near the 
king’s residence at Westminster 
fulfilled the necessary condition,and 
became the chosen spot for the 
future honour of the Saint. Nor 
was the dedication unaccompanied 
by legendary miracles. St. Peter 
appeared to a hermit of Worcester 
and expressed his satisfaction at the 
method proposed for redeeming the 
king’s vow. The keeper of the 
keys of heaven was also manifested 
to a fisherman engaged in his call- 
ing upon the Thames, and angels 
were seen, with incense and candles, 
dedicating with the usual solemni- 
ties the newly risen fabric. Edward 
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lived more than any previous king 
in the palace close to the church of 
his vow, and so the Abbey and the 
royal residence became linked to. 
gether, and thus was fixed what is 
rightly and felicitously described 
as the local centre of the English 
monarchy and nation—of the palace 
and legislature, no less than of the 
Abbey—a centre from which both 
Church and State have spread, 
in which each has received much 
from the other, and where the 
former must always find its true 
and only real independence, and its 
national support. 

The ‘painted chamber’ or ‘cham- 
ber of St. Edward’ was the oldest 
part of the palace of Westminster, 
and this evokes a crowd of his. 
torical and political recollections, 
It was in it that conferences took 
place between the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and it was in it that 
the House of Lords sat, while the 
House of Commons occupied their 
former chamber during the building 
of the present Palace of Westmin- 
ster after the great fire of 1834. 

Edward’s Abbey was the first 
cruciform church in England, and 
occupying as it did nearly the whole 
area of the present building, must 
have been a marvel of the age. 
There was a tower in the centre and 
two at the west end. A rude repre- 
sentation of it is given in the 
Bayeux tapestry. In it and before 
the high altar was laid the body of 
its founder, but it was removed to 
its present position in the shrine of 
St. Edward by Henry III. 

In pursuing the connection of 
the Abbey with the English con- 
stitution, and the relation of the 
liberties of the Church to its bond 
with the State, a characteristic 
story is introduced. The constant 
illustration of this union is, in- 
deed, the key-note of the book, 
and adds to it much of its value. 
Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, 
was the only Saxon prelate left 
after the Norman conquest. At 
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a council summoned to Westminster 
Wulfstan was declared incapable of 
retaining his see, because he could 
not speak French. The Saxon laid 
his pastoral staff on the Confessor’s 
tomb, and speaking in his own 
language to the dead king, said, 
‘Edward, thou gavest me the staff, 
to thee I return it,’ and then in 
French to the living king, ‘ A better 
than thou gave it to me; take it 
if thou canst.’ The staff remained 
fixed in the stone and Wulfstan 
kept his see. This was the first 
miracle worked at the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor, and the 
story was used by King John when 
arguing for the supremacy of the 
crown against the claims of the 
Papal legate. 

But it is in the coronations of the 
kings and queens of England held 
in the Abbey, and in which the 
dean takes a chief part to the ex- 
clusion of higher ecclesiastic func- 
tionaries, that the peculiar connec- 
tion of Church and State developed 
in the ancient fabric, attains its 
culminating point. The coronation 
of William the Conqueror un- 
doubtedly took place in the Abbey, 
and earlier coronations may have 
been celebrated in it. Upon the 
tomb of the Confessor the Norman 
stood to complete his title to rule 
his newly acquired kingdom, and 
henceforward all the sovereigns of 
England have in the same place 
assumed the crown. The regalia in 
their names and character were all 
Anglo-Saxon, and the form of oath 
retained to the time of James II. 
was to observe ‘the laws of the 
glorious Confessor.’ These em- 
blems of sovereignty down to the 
reign of Henry VIII. were always 
kept inthe Treasury of Westminster, 
and their modern representatives 
(dating of course only from the 
Restoration) are brought from the 
usual place of safety in the Tower to 
the Jerusalem Chamber of the Ab- 
bey for a coronation. The privileges 
of the Abbot of Westminster, con- 
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tinued to the dean after the Refor- 
mation, were great and peculiar. He 
was to prepare the king for the rite, 
and to administer the chalice to the 
king and queen, in sign of their con- 
jugal union, after they had received 
the sacrament from the archbishop. 
A coronation of a kind for which 
there was no precedent, and which 
has never been repeated, took place 
when Henry, the son of Henry II. 
was crowned at Westminster in his 
father’s life-time. He was thence- 
forth known as Rex Henricus junior, 
and is alluded to by Dante as 
‘il ve giovane; and this may be 
taken as furnishing another allusion 
to the Abbey by the great Floren- 
tine (although an indirect one) in 
addition to that referred to by Dean 
Stanley in the instance of Prince 
Henry, the nephew of Henry III. 
murdered by Guy de Montfort at 
Viterbo, whose heart was preserved 
in a golden cup near St. Edward’s 
shrine. A fatal coronation this was 
of ‘the young king,’ for Becket, 
excluded from performing the cere- 
mony as archbishop of Canterbury, 
launched his anathema against the 
primate of York and the other pre- 
lates who had assisted in invading 
his privilege, and this led to 
Becket’s murder and all its train of 
evils. 

The coronation of Richard I. was 
distinguished by a superstitious 
panic occasioned by the presence of 
Jews at the solemnities. They were 
supposed to attend with some evil 
design, and a proclamation was 
issued to warn away Jews and 
witches from intruding. Some 
came, however, to the banqueting 
hall, and, as may be imagined, got 
the worst of it then and there, as 
their brethren in the country else- 
where did afterwards; for the oc- 
casion led to a general massacre and 
plunder of the Jews both in London 
and other places, Winchester only, 
as recorded by Richard of Devizes, 
choosing for the time to spare its 
vermin. 
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The barons of the Cinque Ports 
first appeared to carry the canopy 
over the king at the coronation of 
John, in acknowledgment of assis- 
tance rendered by the then most 
important maritime towns of Eng- 
land to the king in his voyages to 
and from Normandy. 

Henry If]. was first irregularly 
crowned at Gloucester, in 1216, 
but was again crowned in due 
form at Westminster by Stephen 
Langton in 1220. A _ delicious 
anecdote is here introduced. The 
king asked the great theologian of 
the age, Grostete, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, the difficult question, ‘ What 
was the precise grace wrought in a 
king by the unction ?’ and was an- 
swered, with truly episcopal discre- 
tion, ‘The same as in confirmation.’ 

Edward I. and Eleanor were the 
first king and queen jointly crowned, 
at a long interval after his acces- 
sion, owing to his absence in the 
Holy Land, and there was a magni- 
ficent scramble among the crowd 
for five hundred horses let loose in 
honour of the occasion. At this 
coronation appeared for the first 
time the famous Stone of Scone, 
whose many peregrinations were 
brought to an end by Edward’s 
deposit of it in the Abbey, who en- 
cased it in the wooden chair which 
still holds it, the very chair in 
which Richard II. sits in his por- 
trait now in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. Since then it has rested at 
Westminster as one of the most in- 
teresting material documents of 
history to be found in any country. 
Its early history partakes of the 
marvellous. It was the pillow of 
stone on which Jacob slept at 
Bethel. Cecrops, king of Athens, 
who married a daughter of Pharaoh, 
alarmed at the rising power of 
Moses, carried it with him to Spain, 
from which it went to Ireland, and 
on it sat the kings of that country 
when crowned on the Hill of Tara. 
Fergus bore it off to Dunstaffnage, 
and its final Scottish habitat was 
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at Scone, where the kings of Scot- 
land were placed upon it at their 
coronations. An appendix con- 
tains a most full and curious ac- 
count of the progress of the legend 
of the stone by the late learned and 
much lamented Joseph Robertson ; 
while Professor Ramsay brings 
modern geological science to bear 
upon the question of its identifica- 
tion. He reports that the stone 
may have come from the formations 
in the neighbourhood, either of 
Scone or Dunstaffnage ; that it is 
not likely to have been derived 
from the rocks of the Hill of Tara, 
or of Iona; and he pays so much 
respect to the earliest legends of its 
origin as to say that, being a sand- 
stone, it could not have come from 
Bethel, where the strata are of 
limestone, or from Egypt, where 
no similar rock is known to exist. 
The stone has all the appearance of 
having been squared for building 
purposes, and may now be con- 
sidered as typically fulfilling its 
original destination, as a sort of 
symbolical foundation stone of the 
edifice of the British monarchy. 

The coronation of Richard I. was 
magnificent, and first saw the caval- 
cade from the Tower, which con- 
tinued in use until the time of 
Charles II. Then, too, began the 
‘ Knights of the Bath’ as a special, 
and not a permanent institution, 
of knights created for the occasion, 
who after due ablutions rode with 
the king along the streets from the 
city to Westminster. Then, also, 
first caracoled the Champion, who 
appears to have been not so much 
triumphant as (in modern slang) 
sat upon, by being told to wait for 
his perquisites until the king had 
begun to eat his dinner. 

Henry VIII. was crowned with 
Catherine of Arragon, and again, as 
we may learn from our Shakspeares, 
with Anne Boleyn, but no other of 
his queens was afterwards crowned. 

Elizabeth’s coronation was abnor- 
mal, as were the times in which she 
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succeeded to the throne. The coro- 
nation mass was celebrated, and 
the abbot of Westminster officiated 
for the last time. But the Litany 
was read in English, the Gospel and 
Epistle both in English and in the 
ancient language of ecclesiastical 
services. The whole bench of 
bishops but one were absent. , Can- 
terbury was vacant; York would 
not come; London was in prison: 
but Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, 
and dean of the Chapel Royal, 
borrowed his robes, acted for him, 
and as was said, afterwards died of 
remorse—a warning to solitary dis- 
sidents from prevailing episcopal 
opinion. No man can expect to 
maintain himself in the face of an 
overwhelming opposition from his 
own order. He loses his indepen- 
dence and freedom of speech and 
action by entering it, and must be 
content to abide that result, or to 
hazard the uncertain issues of vio- 
lating what may be almost described 
as a natural law. 

We admire Anne of Denmark’s 
scruples at the coronation of James I. 
She refused to take the sacrament ; 
‘She had changed her Lutheran re- 
ligion once before for the Presby- 
terian forms of Scotland, and that 
was enough.’ But more important 
matters are to be noted on this 
occasion, and are rightly indicated 
by Dean Stanley as showing the 
grasping tendencies of the Stuarts. 
The words in the ritual ‘ whom 
we consecrate’ were substituted for 
‘whom we elect,’ and for ‘ the laws 
which the Commons have chosen’ 
were used the words ‘the laws which 
the commonalty of your kingdom 
have chosen.’ 

The coronation of Charles I. was 
not without its presages, and, as 
might be expected, was distin- 
guished by the passions and pre- 
judices of the stormy time. There 
was a commission in which Laud 
was most active to prepare a ser- 
vice according to the rules of the 
Church of England. ‘ With a pas- 
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sion,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘for the 
Royal prerogative, curiously con- 
trasted with the antipathy to it 
manifested by his spiritual descen- 
dants, he introduced the prayer 
(omitted since the time of Henry 
VI.) that the king might have 
Peter’s keys and Paul’s doctrine.’ 
The king wore a white robe in- 
stead of the usual purple velvet 
one. The dove of gold among 
the regalia was broken, and had to 
be replaced. During the solemnity 
there was an earthquake. 

Oliver Cromwell was installed 
as Lord Protector in Westminster 
Hall; but the coronation-stone was 
brought from the Abbey on that 
occasion only, and on it sat the 
‘gloomy brewer,’ when he took his 
place among English sovereigns. 
To him was presented for the first 
time a Bible. 

The Restoration brought with it 
the splendid coronation of Charles 
II. The procession from the Tower 
was renewed; and there was a 
bran new set of regalia to replace 
those which had been sold in the 
late troubles. But all the care 
taken to examine records and pre- 
cedents did not suffice to prevent 
some unseemly disputes, and among 
others, the king’s footmen and the 
barons of the Cinque Ports had a 
desperate struggle for the canopy. 

William and Mary were crowned 
together, and both (as was fitting 
on the occasion) duly invested with 
the symbols of sovereignty. The 
princess Anne, standing near the 
queen, said: ‘Madam, I pity your 
fatigue.’ The queen turned sharply 
with the words, ‘A crown, sister, 
is not so heavy as it seems.’ For 
the first time the Commons of 
England sat assembled in the Ab- 
bey during the solemnity. 

At George I.’s coronation, the 
Order of the Knights of the Bath 
was founded as a permanent body. 
The honours of the Garter were 
not enough to satisfy all claimants, 
and Walpole desired to let the royal 
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favours flow in a wider channel. 
The original number of knights 
was thirty-six, to correspond with 
the stalls in Henry VII.’s chapel; 
and the dean of Westminster wears 
his red ribbon in virtue of his office 
as dean of the Order. 

George IV. was crowned with 
all that could be done to add va- 
riety and magnificence to the event 
of a coronation after an interval of 
sixty years. There was a procession 
under a covered way from the Ab- 
bey to the Hall, and the champion 
in armour flung down his gauntlet 
of challenge after the most approved 
ancient precedents. The ceremony 
was repeated in mimic pageantry 
(with a long run) at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where Elliston himself 
walked in procession as the king 
upon a platform expressly laid 
round the front of the dress circle, 
and is said to have entered so 


much into the spirit of the part as 
to have wept with emotion when 
giving an imaginary blessing to his 
imaginary subjects in pit, boxes, 


and gallery. 

The advisers of Caroline of Bruns- 
wick made their greatest mistake 
in permitting her to attempt to force 
an entry into the Abbey, in order 
to be present at her husband’ 8 coro- 
nation. The public repulse was 
ignominious, and placed her in a 
ridiculous position, from which she 
never recovered, and for the time 
deprived her even of the mob popu- 
larity which had been previously 
enjoyed by her, as a person who 
was supposed to have been injured 
by, and who at any rate was the 
greatest enemy of the king. 

At the last coronation there was 
no banquet in Westminster Hall ; 
but on many accounts the cere- 
mony must have been peculiarly 
impressive. All will concur in 
wishing that long may it be the 
last. 

From the glories of the corona- 
tions by which kings and queens 
passed into the full life of sove- 
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reignty, the transition is natural, as 
that from life to death, to the tombs 
in which their remains have been 
deposited within the same walls of 
the Abbey, and with equal if not 
even greater magnificence. ‘ Man,’ 
says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
pompous in the grave ;’ and if in 
any place funereal pomp and gor- 
geous monuments can be regarded 
with complacency, it must surely be 
in such an edifice as the Abbey, 
and when the fleeting obsequies 
and more enduring memorials of 
stone and metal are those of a long 
line of the monarchs of a great and 
powerful country. The grave of 
Edward the Confessor, the founder, 
was the first, and the centre to 
which the others were attracted; 
but there was an interval of some 
length between his and the next 
royal deposit. The Conqueror lies 
at Caen; William Rufus at Win- 
chester; Henry I. at Reading; 
Stephen at Faversham; Henry II. 
and Richard I. at Fontevrault; 
John at Worcester. Henry IIT., the 
second founder of the Abbey, and 
who raised the shrine to St. Ed- 
ward, was the first king buried at 
Westminster since the Conquest, 
and near him many members of his 
family, in close vicinity to the 
shrine. Then came Edward I., with 
the grand inscription on his tomb: 
‘ Edwardus Primus, Scotorum mal- 
leus, hic est. 1308. Pactum serva.’ 
Dean Stanley suggests that the 
‘pact’ to be kept was that which 
the dying king required of his son, 
that his flesh should be boiled, his 
bones carried at the head of the 
English army till Scotland was 
subdued, and his heart sent to the 
Holy Land. The tomb was without 
ornament and unfinished, perhaps 
to leave the corpse easily accessible ; ; 
and once in two years the tomb was 
to be opened, and the wax of the 
cere-cloth renewed. This was done 
until Edward’s dynasty ended with 
the fall of Richard II., from which 
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time the tomb remained undisturbed 
until in the last century it was 
opened, by permission of Dean 
Thomas, in the presence of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, who, we ven- 
ture to think, should have known 
better than to countenance what 
seems to have been an unnecessary 
disturbance of the sanctity of the 
grave. Then was seen for the last 
time the mortal frame of Edward 
Longshanks, six feet two inches by 
rule and measure, no doubt duly 
applied to the royal remains by the 
aforesaid learned society, and the 
hammer of Scotland lay helpless 
against the indignity. Hxpende 
Hannibalem—and why not guage 
the feet and inches of Edward 1.? 
These trouble-tombs took care to 
remove all motive for repeating 
their offence, for they poured in 
pitch, and, as Horace Walpole 
wrote, boasted of having enclosed 
him so effectually that his ashes 
could not be violated again. Wales 
and Scotland were at last avenged, 
and ruin seized all that was left of 
the ruthless king. 

Poor Edward II. was buried at 
Gloucester, as nearest to Berkley 
Castle ; but his son, John of Eltham, 
lies in Westminster Abbey, in the 
chapel of St. Edward, ‘entre les 
royals,’ yet ‘so as to leave room for 
the king and his successors.’ The 
tomb of Queen Philippa shows the 
earliest attempt at a portrait. She 
on her death-bed, as recorded by 
Froissart, said to her husband: ‘ I 
ask that you will not choose any 
other sepulchre than mine, and that 
you lie by my side in the Abbey of 
Westminster.’ When Edward III. 
followed her, his effigy was sculp- 
tured, according to tradition, after 
acast taken from his face; and it 
is said to resemble an illustrious 
living poet, his alleged descendant, 
who may be proud to be the first 
to have surmounted features of 
royal origin with the crown of the 
laureate. Edward the Black Prince 
has his grand resting-place at Can- 
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terbury ; and as that cathedral has 
had the loving care of a sometime 
Canon bestowed in describing it, all 
justice has been done to his sepul- 
chral memorial in its proper place. 
Westminster, indeed, might well 
have been envious of Canterbury, if 
the fortunate event of the transfer 
of the historian from the precincts 
on the Stour to the cloisters on the 
banks of the Thames had not pro- 
cured for it equal advantages. 

Richard II. is said to have been 
peculiarly attached to the Abbey. 
He swore ‘by St. Edward,’ and 
confided a favourite ring to the 
guardianship of St. Edward’s Shrine 
when he was out of England. His 
portrait, which formerly hung in 
the choir, and is now in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, has been already 
mentioned. In its unrestored state 
it formed one of the most valuable 
loans to the Portrait Exhibition at 
South Kensington in 1866, and has 
since regained its pristine beauty 
under the skilful hands of Mr. 
Richmond and Mr. Merritt. The 
splendid tomb of Richard’s queen, 
Anne of Bohemia, records his affec- 
tion for her, and their effigies lie on 
it, side by side, her hand clasped in 
his. But whether the body brought 
from Pomfret,and afterwards buried 
by Henry V. with state in this tomb, 
was in truth that of the king, ap- 
pears to be open to doubt. 

Henry IV. lies at Canterbury; 
but with Henry V. the Abbey again 
rose into favour. He enlarged the 
nave; Whittington, lord mayor of 
London, was the architect; and in 
it was celebrated the Te Deum 
for the victory of Agincourt, just 
before which the king declared by 
his will his intention to be buried 
at Westminster. His remains were 
brought from Vincennes with great 
pomp, and funeral ceremonies were 
performed in the presence of Par- 
liament, both at St. Paul’s and in 
the Abbey. A waxen figure ap- 
peared for the first time, instead of 
the actual exhibition of the dead 
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king in royal attire. Room was 
made for the interment at the east 
end of the Confessor’s Chapel, by 
clearing away the sacred relics de- 
posited there, and the present raised 
chapel was erected, to the great 
damage of the older monuments of 
Eleanor and Philippa; so little 
did the antiquity which now re- 
ceives so much deference at our 
hands, regard antiquity antecedent 
to itself. Above are his helmet 
and saddle; the shield, once there, 
isgone. His effigy, in heart of oak, 
lay, plated with silver gilt, and with 
a head of solid silver, which had dis- 
appeared before Camden’s time. 

Of all the royal interments, how- 
ever, the story of that of Henry VL, 
as told by Dean Stanley, has the 
most touching interest. There was 
an old tradition, since amply con- 
firmed by existing archives, that the 
king had been seen to visit the 
Abbey several times (beginning 
twelve years before his death) to fix 
the place of his sepulture. On one 
occasion he went round the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel with the abbot by 
torchlight, when he rejected the 
proposal to move the tomb of 
Eleanor. Another time he refused 
to let the tomb of Henry V. be dis- 
placed to make room for him, saying, 
‘Nay, let him alone; he lieth like 
anoble prince. I would not trouble 
him.’ Finally, the spot occupied 
by the relics was chosen, and he 
said, ‘ Forsooth, forsooth, here will 
we lie! Here is a good place for 
us.’ The relics were removed else- 
where, and the tomb ordered—but 
never built. Henry died in the 
Tower, and the poor ‘ pale ashes of 
the house of Lancaster,’ first taken 
to Chertsey monastery, were finally 
placed in St. George’s Chapel, at 
Windsor, by Richard IIL., in conse- 
quence, it was said, of the miracles 
worked at his grave. The depo- 
sitions of tle persons who could 
speak to the king’s visits to the 
Abbey when choosing the gravé, in 
which he was never to lie, are 
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printed in the appendix to the 
volume, and are most curious. 

After the Civil Wars, the memory 
of Henry VI. was honoured with 
saintly reverence; and there was a 
struggle between Chertsey, Wind- 
sor, and Westminster, for the pos- 
session of his body. Windsor actu- 
ally had it; Chertsey had for a time 
held it; but in favour of West. 
minster there was the clear eyi- 
dence of the king’s long cherished 
intention to be laid in the Abbey. 
And so the Privy Council, to whom 
the matter was referred, decided i in 
favour of Westminster. Prepara- 
tions were made there to receive 
the prize thus awarded, and con- 
siderable expense was incurred in 
them; but no public transference 
ever took place, and as the Dean 
of Westminster acquiesces in the 
opinion that Henry VI. lies still at 
Windsor, and not in the building 
under his own care, we may accept 
that as the probable truth. 

Few sovereigns have left so pe- 
culiar and so magnificent an archi- 
tectural record of themselves as 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. It was to be 
almost another Abbey, with its own 
establishment of monks, and to be 
his chantry as well as his tomb. 
Dean Stanley happily points out 
how faithfully it responds to the 
break in English history of which 
Henry VIL.’s reign is the expression. 
It was the close of the Middle Ages, 
and the end of the Wars of the 
Roses, and all the emblems intro- 
duced tell of this, especially the 
constantly repeated portcullis—the 
‘altera securitas,’ or double safe- 
guard of his succession. Then, too, 
was revived, through Owen Tudor, 
the ancient British element of the 
monarchy, and round the tomb, 
among the bearings of the house of 
Lancaster, may be seen the Red 
Dragon of Wales. In his reign the 
Constitution began to develop itself 
in unreceding advances, and the 
dawn of modern English history 
breaks. Within the chapel thus 
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erected its founder was placed in 
all grandeur ; and so, as Bacon 
writes, he ‘lieth buried at West- 
minster, in one of the stateliest and 
daintiest monuments of Europe, both 
for the chapel and the sepulchre. 
So that he dwelleth more richly 
dead, in the monument of his tomb, 
than he did alive in Richmond or 
any of his palaces.’ 

The Abbey survived the Refor- 
mation with what must be con- 
sidered as only slight injuries, con- 
sidering what might have happened, 
and what did happen elsewhere. 
Henry VIII. was buried at Wind- 
sor, but Edward VI. lies in his 
grandfather’s chapel at Westmin- 
ster, and over his remains, although 
under Mary, was read the funeral 
service of the Reformed Church, 
then used for the first time at a 
royal funeral. Mary herself and 
Elizabeth are together in the north 
aisle of the same chapel. On the 
monument of the two sisters, whose 
lives had been so sundered, and 


whose deaths were so far apart, but 
at length united in the grave, and 
in future hope, James I. placed the 


inscription, ‘Regno consortes et 
urni, hic obdormimus Elizabetha 
et Maria sorores, in spe resurrec- 
tionis.’ Near them lies the body of 
the Scots’ Mary, brought from 
Peterborough, although the sump- 
tuous tomb erected to her memory 
by her son is in the opposite aisle. 
And here end the royal monuments. 
There are personal reasons to ex- 
plain this, and also the custom of 
doing such honour to dead rulers 
was dying out. Other interests 
and sympathies began to assert 
themselves. Literature, statesman- 
ship, and distinction in war, were 
now to receive monumental honour, 
and the privileges of the Abbey 
were no longer to be reserved for 
kings and queens, their connections 
and immediate dependents. JameslI., 
his wife, and the children who pre- 
deceased him, were buried at West- 
minster, but without mark or tomb. 
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In the Civil Wars the Abbey does 
not appear to have suffered; and 
Cromwell, before his own death, 
as of right, took possession of it 
as the fitting burial place for the 
family of the lord of the coun- 
try. Himself, too, as Cowley says 
(of whom, by the way, we can 
hardly agree with Dean Stanley, 
that his fame has passed away), 
was ‘ buried among kings and with 
more than regal splendour.’ His 
funeral cost 60,000/., more by half 
than ever was spent before. 

The faithful Herbert had con- 
veyed the body of Charles I. from 
St. James’ to Windsor; and the 
fact was proved, after some doubt 
had been cast upon it, by the 
accidental finding of the coffin 
in 1813. There was an inten- 
tion of transferring him to the 
Abbey, and of employing Wren to 
design a tomb. But whether the 
money voted for the purpose was 
appropriated by Charles II., or 
whether there was any real diffi- 
dulty then in discovering the body, 
or whether there were sound reasons 
of state for abandoning it, the 
thing was never done. 

Onwards to Anne the sovereigns 
were interred in Westminster, with 
the exception of James II., who lies 
at St. Germains. George I. was re- 
turned to the soil of his own Han- 
over. But George II. and his Ca- 
roline lie together in the centre of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, and these are 
the last king and queen buried in the 
Abbey. Westminster had continued 
to be the accustomed burying-place 
of the kings long after its palace had 
ceased to be a royal residence ; and 
the same reasons which originally 
made it such, have since prevailed 
to fix Windsor as the final resting- 
place, as it is the principal abode 
in life, of the English royal family. 

Thus, far under the guidance of 
the Dean, we have gazed at corona- 
tions or lingered among the tombs 
of kings—a guidance as appropriate 
as that of Virgil through the graves 
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of the Inferno, or of Beatrice among 
the splendours and glories of Para- 
dise. But beyond these interests 
are all those attaching to the memo- 
ries of the throng of distinguished 
dead in so many varied departments 
of greatness, who either are buried 
or have their monuments in the 
Abbey. With modern sanitary no- 
tions it is difficult to consider the 
interior of a place of religious as- 
sembly for the living, as a fit place 
for the permanent deposit of the 
mouldering remains of humanity. 
At recent interments the rectan- 
gular aperture in the pavement, 
opened for a fresh grave, has seemed 
to some spectators almost as strange 
as if it had been seen in the midst of 
a carpeted drawing-room. But for 
the mound of palpable gravel and 
sand which surrounds the opening, it 
would rather suggest a stage-grave, 
such as that over which Hamlet 
muses and recalls the departed mirth 
of Yorick. The result, however, of 
the work of the pick-axe and shovel 
tells of a real digging into the bo- 
som of our common mother, and 
indicates the actual return of earth 
to earth. This carries the associa- 
tions again to the familiar grave cut 
in the living sod of the country 
churchyard, and with the sadly 
familiar tones and words of the 
funeral service, restores the feelings 
which are natural at the last Chris- 
tian rite. No such thoughts as 
these can have occurred to those 
who in former times assisted at the 
occasions whose multitudinous me- 
morials meet the eye on all sides, 
and bring to mind so many of the 
illustrious dead. The right of most 
of these to occupy precious space 
in the restricted limits of the Ab- 
bey can never be called in ques- 
tion. But is this true of all the 
tons of statuary marble which now 
cumber the floor or load the walls 
of the building, to be recorded 
within which is the choicest posthu- 
mous honour that can be attained ? 
Many of the tombs serve to per- 
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petuate the tradition of almost for. 
gotten celebrities, or still less com. 
mendably, the wealth and vanity 
only of those who erected them, 
Supposing actions of ejectment to 
be brought to try their right of pos- 
session, there are a considerable 
number that must fail to establish a 
good title to remain. To take the 
case of the poets only, the verdict 
of modern public opinion would pro- 
bably go to displace several who 
now enjoy the honours of the Corner 
in company with their betters. 
Would it, for instance, be held 
enough that the office of laureate 
had been held by the claimant for 
continued Abbey room? Such 
names as Ben Jonson and Words- 
worth only added lustre to the office 
they held; Davenant might claim 
to remain by long tenure, and from 
his connection with Shakspeare, al- 
though he swerved from his exam- 
ple, and assisted in debasing some 
of his finest plays. But what can 
be urged in favour of Shadwell, 
whose monument, erected by the filial 
piety of a son and not as a general 
tribute of public admiration, would 
seem, in the phrase of parliamen- 
tary committees, to have no locus 
standi whatever. His plays were 
the most licentious of a licentious 
age; and his slovenly style leaves 
the coarseness of his matter in all 
its natural deformity. The hero of 
Mac Flecknoe—the loathsome and 
contemptible Og of Absalom and 
Achitopel, ought not ever to have re- 
ceived honours, greater than which 
could not be accorded to Dryden 
himself. 

To pursue this subject would be 
to hold an assize upon all the exist- 
ing monuments. The proper au- 
thorities might perhaps obtain 
whatever powers may be necessary 
to commence an inquiry, and to re- 
vise the contents of the Abbey, and 
pass sentence of transportation 
upon all unworthy occupants. 
Such proceedings could be safely 
entrusted to the present Dean and 
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Chapter. Every claim to remain 
would meet careful considera- 
tion, and no deserving plea would 
be lightly or hastily rejected. Yet, 
on the whole, it is probable that all 
will agree in the opinion that as 
the Abbey has descended to us 
from previous generations, so it 
should be preserved and handed on. 
Righteous acts of elimination from 
the building might form a precedent 
which in times of political excite- 
ment, or even of bad taste, might 
lead to highly mischievous results. 
Every monument is an illustration 
of the history or the sentiment or 
manners of the time when it obtained 
admission, and to remove any would 
be to destroy the continuity and 
sequence of records which can never 
be replaced. 

Unrivalled indeed is the series of 
general tombs in the Abbey ; Eliza- 
bethan magnates; heroes of the 
Flemish wars; the great men of 
the Commonwealth ; the leaders of 
the Restoration ; Revolution names 
of 1688 ; statesmen of more modern 
times, from Chatham to Peel and 
Palmerston ; Indian rulers ; philan- 
thropists ; the literary worthies of 
Poet’s Corner, from Chaucer to 
Macaulay and Thackeray; the 
actors, welcomed in the Abbey b 
the toleration of the English Church, 
when their continental brethren 
were alike proscribed by Roman 
Catholics and Calvinists. These 
ministers of art belong to a depart- 
ment of genius which cannot in the 
nature of things transmit to pos- 
terity any permanent evidence of 
its excellence, and it is therefore 
most fitting that the fame of the 
great actor in his life should be pre- 
served to later times by some en- 
during testimonial. And so Old- 
field and Bracegirdle; Pritchard and 
Betterton ; Garrick, Siddons, and 
Kemble are with others all duly re- 
presented in the Abbey. Mausi- 
cians, artists, men of science, phy- 
Sicians, fill up the glorious roll of 
names, and leave few to be sought 
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elsewhere of those whom we should 
expect to find honoured among the 
chief national memorials of departed 
greatness. 

That the purposes of a Valhalla 
or Pantheon have not been fully 
realised by the inclusion of every 
name of national distinction, is the 
natural consequence of the way in 
which such things are done in 
England, by family pride or affec- 
tion, or private enterprise, or by 
over-ruling public opinion, and not 
by the action of Government or any 
permanently constituted authority. 
Yet not many are absent. Bacon 
sits in stone at St. Alban’s, repro- 
duced in the chapel of his college 
at Cambridge, by one of the many 
acts of munificence of its late 
Master. Sir Philip Sidney was 
buried in old St. Paul’s, and to 
Wren’s noblest fabric have been 
consigned by modern custom our 
greatest military and naval heroes 
(Nelson and Wellington lying apart 
from Marlborough, who is in the 
Abbey), together with a contingent 
of men of science and letters. Scott 
belongs to the land into whose his- 
tory and romance he has infased 
the life and interest they now pos- 
sess, and the names of whose lakes 
and mountains he made household 
words to the civilised world. Swift 
was naturally, and by his previous 
direction, buried in his own cathe- 
dral at Dublin. 

Then as we pass onwards in the 
volume we are conducted through 
the tombs of the lesser dead—the 
monuments of noble families, and 
of private individuals—with a skill 
which throughout prevents mo- 
notony, while every anecdote that 
can illustrate is at the right moment 
introduced ; so that it is like con- 
sulting a biographical dictionary, 
but with all dull matter omitted. 
Marlborough used to say that he 
had read his English history out of 
Shakspeare’s plays, and much may 
be done also in that way out of 
Scott’s novels. The Dean has 
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added another volume to our libra- 
ries, which might be used with 
pleasure for the same purpose. 

Before quitting the survey of the 
tombs, attention should be especially 
directed to the beautiful passages 
in which the uncertain distribution 
of honours in the Abbey are dis- 
cussed, and in which the toleration 
of the place for all genius is dwelt 
upon; and where the fine sentence 
occurs that ‘So long as Westminster 
Abbey maintains its hold on the 
affections and respect of the English 
Church and nation, so long will it 
remain a standing proof that there 
is in the truest feelings of human 
nature, and in the noblest aspira- 
tions of religion, something deeper 
and broader than the partial judg- 
ments of the day and the technical 
distinctions of sects.’ 

Much remains of interest in the 
Dean’s book which we can do more 
than indicate. The architecture and 
strictly ecclesiastical history of the 
Abbey ; the Gate-house prison, and 
some of its distinguished occupants; 


the old sanctuary ; the Chapter- 
house—so early separated from the 


Abbey and applied to secular pur- 
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poses, first for the meetings of the 
House of Commons, and aftery rards, 
and until quite recently, as a repo. 
sitory for public records ; the trea- 
sury; the school; the labours of 
Caxton and his printing press; and 
finally the meetings of Convocation, 
Of the proceedings of the Convo. 
cation of Canterbury, since its re. 
vival, the Dean, with becoming 
caution, declines to speak. But 
others are at liberty to admire the 
wisdom and sagacity shown by him. 
self at some of its later meetings, 
when wisdom and sagacity were 
greatly needed. Especially may be 
mentioned the very remarkable ad- 
dress delivered on the Cape-town 
and Natal controversy in June 
1866. This speech has been re- 
cently printed in a separate form, 
but has not yet received all the at- 
tention it deserves. The matter to 
which it relates has obtained a fresh 
accession of interest from the late 
attempts made to violate the law of 
the land by an illegal and clandes- 
tine consecration of a bishop to dis- 
pute with Dr. Colenso the right to 
the see of Natal. Nowhere has the 
question been better discussed. 
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and masculine sympathy con- 
templates with satisfaction the su- 
perb and fruitful activity of the 
human mind in the cultivation of 
physical science in our time. At 
once subduing and adorning the 
world, physical science converts 
wild nature into the beautiful slave 
of man, the fair and gentle minis- 
trant to his corporeal wants; but 
this is perhaps the least of the ser- 
vices it renders to humanity and 
civilisation. It augments the es- 
sential wealth of man by giving a 
finer touch to the hand, a keener 
sight to the eye, and teaching him 
to use those rare and priceless in- 
struments. Nor is this all. Phy- 
sical science provides for the intel- 
lectual faculties a discipline as in- 
vigorating as it is delightful. In 
league with common sense, it clari- 
fies and calms the ideas; is a friend 
of mental light, a foe to intellectual 
darkness ; removes those supersti- 
tions, those fantastic persuasions 
and prepossessions, which are the 
fog and pestilence, the mist and 
malaria, of the mind. There are 
errors so crude and malignant that 
they have no claim to be heard in 
the court of reason; and of this 
kind would our error be if we 
sought to depreciate, or attempted 
to arrest, that scientific activity 
which is so notable a characteristic 
of the age. 

Nevertheless it is a law of human 
affairs, potent in its operation and 
practically illimitable in its range, 
that success and failure, perfection 
and peril, excellence and tempta- 
tion, lie in close proximity to each 
other. The trapper of bird or beast 
is aware that he must study the 
peculiarity of the animal he seeks, 
in order that he may know how to 
lure it to destruction. None ad- 
mired more than Hannibal the im- 
petuous courage of the Romans ; 
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and it was by availing himself of 
that impetuous courage that he in- 
flicted upon them the defeats of 
Thrasimene and Cann. Justice 
herself, by exclusive insistence upon 
her idea, defeats her object, reverses 
her nature, and beholds ‘ right too 
rigid harden into wrong.’ That 
power which watches for the stum- 
bling of mankind is cunning to mark 
our best qualities and turn them to 
our hurt, urging the generous fire 
and emotional sensibility of youth 
to passionate excess, freezing the 
aution and prudence of manhood 
into avarice, discrediting benevo- 
lence by relaxing its fibre and caus- 
ing it to become mere maudlin sen- 
timentality. Precisely, therefore, 


because physical science is our dis- 
tinction and our pride, ought we to 
be vigilant lest it become our snare. 
‘We boast our light,’ said John 
Milton ; ‘but if we look not wisely 


on the sun itself, it smites us into 
darkness.’ 

Strictly speaking, there can never 
be too much of a good thing, so long 
as it is found where and when it is 
wanted. The error lies essentially 
in the displacement. The Romans 
could not have had too much of 
impetuous valour ; but that was not 
the right time for impetuosity 
when Hannibal was stretching out 
his arms of steel to receive them into 
his embrace. Physical science is 
imperiously extending its dominion, 
claiming despotic sway over every 
province of the intellect, putting 
itself forward as a complete culture 
for the human soul; and therefore 
its triumphs suggest misgivings to 
a few thoughtful men. 

‘That man,’ says Professor Hux- 
ley, ‘has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant 
of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose 
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intellect is a clear, cold, logic en- 
gine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working 
order ; ready, like a steam engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; 
whose mind is stored with the great 
and fundamental truths of nature 
and laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigo- 
rous will—the servant of a tender 
conscience ; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or of 
art, to hate all vileness, and to re- 
spect others as himself. Such a 
one and no other, I think, has had 
a liberal education ; for he is, as 
completely as a man can be, in har- 
mony with nature. He will make 


the best of her, and she of him.’ 
Professor Huxley finds a corner 
for conscience, but a corner only, 
and it is not easy to discover from 
the context of his lecture, how con- 
science is to do much in his system 


which could not be done without 
it. He would have children taught 
‘that stealing and lying are just as 
certain to be. followed by evil con- 
sequences as putting your hand in 
the fire, or jumping out of a garret 
window.’ Well, but the assertion 
of this will do little good unless it 
is proved ; and if it is to be proved, 
you must begin by stating that the 
consequences of an immoral act are 
evil in a sense quite different from 
that in which evil can be asserted 
of the consequences of a burn or a 
fall. Any intelligent child could 
convince himself, by the simplest 
experiment, that lying and stealing, 
if evil in any sense, are not neces- 
sarily associated with physical ill. 
The piece of wormwood which he 
puts into his mouth by mistake for 
a piece of liquorice, will punish him 
on the instant by its pungently 
bitter taste. But if he steals an 
orange he does not find that it is 
sour; and if he tells an ingenious, 
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plausible, and pleasing fib, his mas. 
ter smiles sweetly upon him. In 
his journey through life he per. 
ceives that, if he s sticks to his busi- 
ness and has brains, he can make a 
fortune with stolen cash just as 
well as with inherited capital ; that 
the maxim, ‘honesty is the best 
policy’ has occasionally been less 
acted upon by successful men than 
this other, ‘keep on the windy side 
of the law ; that there is much 
colour for Pope’s description of the 
world as ‘ fitted for the knave ;’ and 
that it is only Miss Edgeworth, not 
Shakspeare, Scott, or Goethe, who 
always gives the good boy a sugar 
plum and the bad boy a whipping. 
Throughout his experiments, how- 
ever, he will have been aware of 
something of which Professor Hux- 
ley gives him no hint. The burnt 
finger smarts, and there an end; 
but when he tells a lie, he is con- 
scious of an internal pang, he hears 
an internal remonstrance. It is 
not that he fears he will be found 
out; itis not that he is provoked 
with himself for having been silly; 
it is not that he philosophically cal- 
culates the damage which lying in- 
flicts upon the human race: yet he 
isin pain. If his conscience is as 
powerful as conscience has been in 
millions, the pain of the burnt finger 
is slight to what he feels ; and it isa 
pain “which leans and hearkens to- 
wards spiritual relations, spiritual 
penalties, a Spiritual Will, towards 
which his responsibility i is ‘of a dif- 
ferent kind from that in which he 
stands to physical law, and touches 
him infinitely more closely. Vague, 
indeed, may be the conception he 
forms of the penalties incurred by 
infraction of the laws of his spirit, 
but he knows that conscience, an- 
nouncing itself as the organ of 
these, claims dominion among his 
faculties, and takes upon itself to 
set aside at pleasure all considera- 
tions of the promises and the threat- 
enings of physical law. 

In point of fact, whatever may be 
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the pretensions of physical science, 
it cannot be trusted either with the 
moral education or the moral guar- 
dianship of society. By its nature, 
it incurs the peril of quickening the 
faculties of external observation and 
logic, while the higher capacities 
and qualities of the soul, the sense 
of duty, the emotions of reverence 
and awe, self-sacrificing generosity, 
scrupulous rectitude, tenderness, 
magnanimity, are left to languish 
in thecold. Would it be altogether 
fanciful to suggest that Bacon, the 
father of physical science, may pass 
for the type of ages devoted exclu- 
sively to that pursuit? The head 
of the Gorgon, though on the shield 
of Minerva, had frozen that great 
heart to stone. There appears to 
be a real connection between the 
habit of mind—call it philosophical, 
call it religious, call it idealist— 
which places the supreme object of 
desire in spiritual and invisible 
glories, which exalts the majesty of 
man apart from his circumstances, 
and connects that majesty chiefly 
with his spiritual attributes; be- 
tween this, we say, on the one hand, 
and elevation of character on the 
other; while cultivation of the logi- 
cal and observational faculties, with 
bold assertion that the climax of 
human wisdom is to make the most 
of this world, has tended to dwarf 
rather than to develop the nobler 
attributes of the soul. The Epicu- 
rean schools were of old distin- 
guished from those of the Stoics by 
laxity of virtue, and in modern 
times the triumph of a sensational 
philosophy has had the practical 
effect of enthroning the animal pro- 
pensities above moderation, reason, 
and conscience. A hundred years 
ago in France, physical science, 
with moral philosophy to match, 
succeeded in driving spiritual philo- 
sophy from the field, and in tram- 
pling down what called itself the 
Christian religion. The worship of 
the visible could not have had a 
fairer chance, for kings and nobles 
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patronised it, and genius, the rarest 
in the world, bent the knee before 
it. What was the issue? The 
Revolution was preceded by a cor- 
ruption, a moral rot, eating deep 
into all departments of the adminis- 
tration, and by ‘a debauchery and 
depravity, perhaps unequalled since 
the era of Tiberius and Commodus.’ 
The revolution itself, instead of 
being what, with good spiritual 
guidance, it might have been,—one 
of the grandest, if not the very 
grandest in the history of the world, 
—was discredited and debased by 
indecency, and by the temporary 
dissolution of society in paroxysms 
of sanguinary madness. Professor 
Huxley will have difficulty in 
teaching village children more of 
the laws of nature than was known 
by Mirabeau, and Mirabeau died 
in the zenith of his fame and the 
meridian of his years, burnt up on 
a funeral pile of varied inconti- 
nences reared by his own hand. If 
history ever taught anything, the 
history of the French Revolution 
teaches that man cannot be made 
moral by mere force of knowing. 

It is perhaps, therefore, not sur- 
prising that some thinking men 
hesitate to admit that physical 
science can do everything for us, 
and that they regard with despon- 
dency the idea that the spiritual be- 
liefs and hopes of humanity should 
fall into abeyance. Their way of 
thought may be turning obsolete, 
but it is entitled to respect; for, if 
it is absurd, a few of the very 
highest minds that have belonged 
to the race must be hurled from 
their thrones. Plato has a few 
words on the subject, which might 
have been written for our day : 

The cause of all impiety and irreligion 
among men is, that reversing in them- 
selves the relative subordination of mind 
and body, they have, in like manner, in 
the universe, made that to be first which 
is second, and that to be second which 
is first; for while, in the generation of 
all things, intelligence and final causes 
precede mutter and efficient causes, they 
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on the contrary, have viewed matter and 
material things as absolutely prior, in the 
order of existence, to intelligence and de- 
sign ; and thus departing from an original 
error in relation to themselves, they have 
ended in the subversion of the Godhead. 


Old-fashioned talk, at which 
your young Comtist curls the lip! 
Sir William Hamilton, however, 
quotes the passage from Plato with 
hearty assent, and has something to 
say to the same purport on his own 
account. 


Shsuld physiology [such is his decision] 
ever succeed in reducing the facts of in- 
telligence to phenomena of matter, philo- 
sophy would be subverted in the subversion 
of its three great objects—God, Free-Will, 
and Immortality. True wisdom would then 
consist, not in speculation, but in repressing 
thought during our brief transit from no- 
thingness to nothingness. For why ? Phi- 
losophy would have become a meditation, 
not merely of death but of annihilation ; 
the precept, ‘now thyself, would have been 
replaced by the terrific oracle to CEdipus— 
May’st thou ne’er know the truth of what 

thou art; 
and the final recompense of our scientific 
curiosity would be wailing, deeper than 
Cassandra’s, for the ignorance that saved us 
from despair. 


But, indeed, were it necessary 
for our purpose, or possible within 
our limits, we could bring up a 
formidable array of authorities to 


support us on this point. The 
finer poetical intellect of the time, 
whether, with Wordsworth, in for- 
lorn and lofty sadness, protesting 
implacably against the disenchant- 
ment of the world, or with Mrs. 
Browning, in scornful smiling at 
an age which ‘culls simples with 
its back turned to the stars,’ or 
with Tennyson, in tragic wail 
of angry remonstrance against a 
science which would pronounce 
men ‘cunning casts in clay,’ has 
rebelled against the shallow philo- 
sophy that makes it virtue to relin- 
quish our immortal hopes, and bids 
us climb the mountain of know- 
ledge to reach a solitude of ever- 
lasting death. Readers of -these 
pages are not likely to have forgot- 
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ten those imperishable essays in 
which Mr. Carlyle, many years 
ago, with stern pathos and fore. 
boding, as of one who knew that 
the age of materialism had come, 
and that, although he might defy 
it, he could not withstand it, la- 
mented the decay of spiritual and 
moral philosophy and of religious 
faith. It does appear rather strange 
that man’s conception of himself 
should dwindle as his conception of 
the material universe enlarged; that, 
as he learned to thread his way 
from star to star, from nebula to 
nebula, he should become more and 
more firmly convinced that he is 
eternally limited to this little ball, 
and that, as he wandered through 
the vista of uncounted ages opened 
to him by geology, he should ascer- 
tain with ever increasing certitude 
that his own term of existence is 
confined to three score years and 
ten. One wondering, wistful look 
at the universe, and then rapt away 
into the hollow of the eternal night! 
Surely a singular destiny. 

Under these circumstances, or 
under any circumstances, it is an 
interesting inquiry what amount of 
spiritual force may be still regarded 
as available for the needs of society. 
So far as at present appears, we 
cannot expect much from the pro- 
fessional cultivators of metaphysics 
or psychology. They are, it is to 
be hoped, at work; the river of 
their speculation may be running 
underground, to emerge in largely 
increased volume, and sweep on 
with new impetuosity ; but at this 
particular moment they do not ex- 
ert a powerful influence upon the 
public mind. 

A more tangible and immedi- 
ately practical subject of investiga- 
tion, in connection with the pro- 
spects of spiritual civilisation, is 
presented by the state of religion 
in this country. The Christian re- 
ligion embodies a spiritual philo- 
sophy. It contemplates man pt 
marily as a spirit. It subordinates 
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things seen to things unseen, and 
the treasures of the body to the 
treasures of the soul. Its moving 
principle is faith, not sight. Is it 
also about to strike its flag to vic- 
torious materialism ? 

That the religion of England is 
now, and has for more than a quar- 
ter of a century been, passing 
through a period of transition, is 
so obvious that we should but waste 
space in demonstrating the fact. It 
is felt in Church congresses, where 
Archdeacon Denison hears things 
which ‘take away his breath.’ It 
is proclaimed in the unexampled 
portent of nearly four score Angli- 
can Bishops flocking together from 
the ends of the earth to gaze in not 
very intelligent amazement upon 
the new things seen under the sun. 
It is announced most significantly 
by the pertinent impertinence of an 
influential evening paper, answer- 
ing the pastoral advice of universal 
Anglican Episcopacy to be good 
children and mind our catechisms, 
with a declaration that the English 
public desire to be informed whe- 
ther there is a God, whether Cain 
was not a reformed gorilla of reac- 
tionary tendencies, and whether 
bishops are not, in these days of 
enlightenment, somewhat superflu- 
ous personages. What the end 
may be is a question; but that the 
fountains of the great deep have 
been broken up and the windows of 
heaven opened, and the ark of the 
Church set floating, is no question 
whatever. May it be to an Ararat, 
with the clear blue sky breaking 
overhead, and the bow of promise 
on the retreating clouds ! 

Here, however, we are brought 
face to face with one of the most 
difficult questions that can engage 
the mind of man. We are in the 
midst of change. What is change ? 
Is there a change that is good? Is 
there a change that is evil ? What 
are the conditions of the one and 
of the other ? 


No man who has cast onereflective 
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glance over the physical universe can 
doubt that Nature’s grand conser- 
vative principle is motion. There 
is no absolute pause in any region 
of material existence into which 
the human eye can pierce. No 
continent, no ocean, no stone, no 
star, is at rest ; there is everywhere 
a flux of being, a becoming, a melt- 
ing away in wave-like, dawn-like 
change. But for its currents, its 
tides, its billows, the ocean would 
rot; in a motionless atmosphere, 
every living thing would die. By 
perpetual mutation of state or of 
function is the freshness of life pre- 
served. When life is at an end, the 
law of change merely alters its 
mode of operation. The inorganic 
substances are seized and conveyed 
away to feed other forms of life. 
Universally the cells of life are 
filled up from death ; and when the 
old Norse poets said that Igdrasil, 
the ash-tree of existence, has its 
roots in the kingdom of death, they 
stated a scientific fact. 

Change, then, seen under one or 
other of these modes, is clearly an 
agency of conservation. Both the 
glad motions of life, and what seem 
to us the passive and melancholy 
mutations of decay, are beneficent, 
normal, and instruments of im- 
provement. 

One of the most common of the 
processes of change directly promo- 
tive of life is that by which the 
husk is separated from what it has 
previously enveloped and preserved, 
and is cast aside and abandoned, 
while the bud breaks into bloom, 
or the chrysalis spreads its wings 
and flies.” 

Absolute rest is unknown in 
Nature; but there are occasions 
when suspension of motion takes 
place. One is when a living thing, 
an animal, a plant, has completed 
the normal development of its 
species. It may thereafter perform 
the processes by which life, to 
the measure already attained, is 
preserved; but it grows no more; 
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and the gradual ebbing of its vi- 
tality heralds the time when death 
will supervene. This is a natural 
and inevitable suspension, partial 
or complete, of the vital motions : 
the thing has fulfilled its destiny. 

Another occasion on which vital 
motion is suspended is when death 
suddenly steps in. The branch is 
cut across; it dies with all its leaves; 
it has not strength to cast them off, 
and there they remain; no young 
bud gently pushes thom. from their 
place, but the rotting forces begin 
to carry them away. 

Once more, there is a suspension 
of motion arising from a more or 
less protracted defiance of the forces 
which bear away the dead organism 


to its resurrection in new forms of 
life. 


The missionary Hue [says Sir Charles 
Lyell] relates, in his travels in Thibet in 
1846, that, after many of his party had 
been frozen to death, they pitched their 
tents on the banks of the Mouroui-Ousson 
(which lower down becomes the famous 
Blue River), and saw from their encamp- 
ment some black shapeless objects ranged 
in file across the stream. Asthey advanced 
nearer no change either in form or dis- 
tinctness was apparent ; nor was it till they 
were quite close, that they recognised in 
them a troop of the wild oxen, called Yak 
by the Thibetans. There were more than 
fifty of them encrusted in the ice. No 
doubt they had tried to swim across at the 
moment of congelation, and had been unable 
to disengage themselves. Their beautiful 
heads, surmounted by huge horns, were 
still above the surface, but their bodies 
were held fast in the ice, which was so 
transparent that the position of the im- 
prudent beasts was easily distinguishable ; 
they looked as if still swimming, but the 
eagles and ravens had picked out their 
eyes, 


This is an arrest of the common 
ordinance of nature; the operation of 
conversion into new forms of life is 


not permitted to proceed. Of a like 
sort is the artificial prevention of 
what we call decay, as in mummies. 
Preservation of a certain kind is 
thus effected. But its condition 
is an absolute suspension both of 
life and of progress towards life. It 
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is a fixing of death and making it 
visible ; of nothing can death be so 
entirely asserted as of what is thus 
preserved. So long, however, as 
the arresting energy continues un- 
impaired, there is no ascertained 
limit to the time during which this 
species of conservation rnay bar the 
advance of nature. Mammoths 
frozen in like these Thibet oxen, 
have been preserved for thousands 
of years. Mummies, and bodies in 
leaden coffins, have also been pre- 
served for indefinite periods. In all 
these instances, so soon as nature 
reasserts herself, the decay is rapid. 
When the daylight reaches the 
corpse, it falls to dust; and mam. 
moths, whose carapace of sheltering 
ice has melted, are swiftly consumed 
by dogs. 

But if the abnegation of change 
is the perpetuation of death, let us 
not leap to the conclusion that all 
change is beneficent. The ‘ reverse 
of wrong ’ is not necessar ily ‘ right.’ 
There are changes which it is im- 
possible for us to regard as in 
every sense normal and desirable. 
Rapidity of growth is oftentimes the 
indication or the effect of distemper. 
Irregular and exaggerated motion 
becomes destructive. The river 
Dranse, in the valley of the Bagnes, 
reaches the low country by an out- 
let in the hills. This was in 1818 
stopped with avalanches of snow 
and ice, and a lake of about half a 
league in length, and in some places 
two hundred feet deep, was formed. 
After a time the barrier gave way, 
and the mass of water precipitated 
itself upon the plains of Martigy, 
sweeping along forests, houses, 
bridges, men, and cattle. The river, 
thrown out of its channel, wandered 
from side to side of the valley im 
search of a new one, perplexing and 
thwarting those who endeavoured 
to repair the destruction that had 
been wrought. 

Considered in 
cyclic 
force 


relation to great 
transformations, the wild 
and eccentric movements 
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of this river may be regarded 
as regular and conserv ative ; but 
when change is of this paroxysmal 
order, we must name it revolu- 
tionary. For a time, at least, 
suspends progress. A river gliding 
along in its accustomed channel is 
in ceaseless motion, and is never, 
for two successive moments, the 
same. But it knows its channel; 
it does its allotted work ; it moves 
by law. Clearly, were there no 
system of regulations—no natural 
use and wont, so to speak—to 
which rivers ordinarily adjusted 
themselves, the services they now 
peacefully perform for man, the 
watering of fields, the turning of 
mills, the carrying of boats, could 
not be performed. The revolu- 
tionary violence of the Dranse, it 
may be worth while to remark, was 
the direct result of obstruction. Be 
its cause, however, what it may, 
vehement and incalculable change 
interrupts that serene and equable 
progress of nature by which man 
immediately profits. A district per- 
petually tormented with volcanoes 
is as uninhabitable as the central 
desert, 

These material analogies are use- 
ful and suggestive, but we must not 
be without caution in applying them 
in the more complex and mysterious 
world of mind. May not the per- 
sistency of mind, and of the things 
of the mind, be contrasted with, 
rather than illustrated by, the flux 
of matter? Not one particle of the 
matter now composing your body 
is the same as composed it twenty 
years ago. Not only have parts 
changed, but the whole, for the 
very form and features have been 
modified. Yet you believe that you 

are the same man you were twenty 
years ago; the mind, while a new 


dwelling- -place has risen up around 
it, continues the same. Again, a truth 
in mathematies ir resistibly presents 
itself to the mind as true for ever. 
What is right in morals, also, we 
conceive as eternally right; 


grati- 
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tude is simply good, ingratitude 
is simply bad, for ever. What 
is the aim of grand and high art 
in all ages? It is to realise an 
ideal which shall be lifted above 
the atmosphere of vicissitude, and 
smile down upon us in beauty from 
generation to generation. Every 
great work of art, in music, in 
painting, in sculpture, in poetry, 
escapes from the doom of fluctua- 
tion, and attains to permanence ; 
the extent to which it does so will 
always be a measure of its great- 
ness. And is not the same law good 
for a great action and for a great 
character ? Is not repose a condi- 
tion of all dignity, of all nobleness ? 
On the other hand, is there any 
word which more comprehensively 
denotes worthlessness of character 
than levity? An instinct of the 
practical judgment informs us that 
even eclecticism and _ versatility, 
plausible and brilliant to what mea- 
sure you please, are characteristic 
not of the first but of the second 
order of mind. 

These observations apply with 
peculiar force in the province of 
religion. The religious conscious- 
ness, whether manifesting itself in 
popular faiths ascending through 
stages of polytheism towards the 
Divine unity, or working itself out 
in the highest systems of religious 
philosophy, culminating in that of 
Plato, has always found in the Di- 
vine Being the negation of change, 
and has alway s attached to religious 
truth the idea of immutability. We 
cannot find a nobler expression of 
this august and authoritative feeling 
than that of Shelley : 


The One remains, the many, change and 
as ; 
Heaven’s light for 
shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments. 


ever shines, earth’s 


Shall we say, then, that mind is, 
in respect of change, the antithesis 
of matter, and that religion is by 
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its very nature immutable and im- 
mortal ? This were too much; but 
there is at least enough in these 
considerations to guard us against 
rashly imputing it as a fault to the 
clergy or laity of a Christian Church 
that they are averse to change, and 
exhibit caution and circumspection 
in accepting certain conclusions of 
modern science, whose irreconcila- 
bility with the received theology is 
often rude ly and jubilantly thrown 
in their faces. A mere fever of 
innovation among the clergy would 
have justly impressed sober-minded 
men with a belief in their faith- 
lessness and frivolity. Religion is 
essentially connected with perma- 
nence; the fundamental promise of 
all religions which are even partially 
true is a promise of rest; and it 
were a saddening thought if, in 
these agitated and weary days, re- 
ligion could offer to us no haven 


from the tempestuous agencies of 


change. 

True—all true; and yet let not 
this thought carry us too far. Liv- 
ing religions have alw: ys been in 
motion, in change, in growth ; and 
who needs to be informed that re- 
ligions as numerous as the tribes 
and families of mankind have be- 
come stone dead? Nay more, the 
fatal symptom with them has com- 
monly, if not always, been that they 
refused to submit to modifications 
or expansions which had become 
necessary to their vitality. 

The Parsee has lost the very 
language in which Parsees first 
Ww orshipped ; yet he prays as his dis- 
tant progenitors prayed—in words 
which have become to him empty 
sounds. As originally used, those 
words were mere clothing for emo- 
tion, idea 9 aspiration ; > the sense has 
now entirely departed from them, 
and except a vague reverential feel- 
ing, no moral or intellectual effect 
of any kind is associated with their 
utterance. The kernel is gone— 
the husk remains. Substantially 
the same phenomenon is presented 
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in the continued use of Latin prayers 

by Roman Catholic priests in public 
worship. When the offering of 
prayer by Christian priests first 
became general throughout western 
Europe, Latin was a language under. 
stood by the worshippers ; and now 
that Latin sounds have become for 
the mass of the population in all 
European countries as unmeaning 
as the wind, the Latin praying still 
To transfuse the old ideas 
into modern words was clearly one 
of those changes required for a 
vigorous life, and you would say it 
was an easy change ; but the bud 
had not strength to cast off its en- 
veloping sheath; and the law for 
buds in those cir cumstances is ascer- 
tained. 

A singular error as well as a fatal, 
this of retaining vacant sounds in- 
stead of translating them into words 
with a meaning. But it is not diffi- 
cult to account for. The devout 
worshipper learns to revere the sym- 
bol, and is superstitiously afraid to 
touchit. Probably also the symbol 
will have become a talisman in the 
hands of a priesthood, bound up with 
their privileges and prestige; and 
all priesthoods have known the spell 
exercised by mystery over simple 
minds and the truth of the adage, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico. To be 
strictly just, we must acknowledge 
also that priests as well as people 
may be superstitious, and that a 
false conception of duty has com- 
monly been one of the motives 
which have induced priesthoods to 

resist even the most reasonable 
changes. One of the motives: we 
are not justified in saying more; 
for there is no darker page in the 
annals of human criminality than 
that which records the iniquities by 
which priesthoods have prev vailed 
on populations to exclude moral or 
intellectual light, and the diabolical 
wickedness with which they have 
devised fetters for their victims. It 
is an astounding fact—Mr. Max 
Miiller pronounces the evidence for 


ooes on. 
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it unimpeachable—that the prac- 
tice of widow burning was not in 
any degree countenanced by the 
ancient “faith of the Hindoos, but 
owed its introduction to the deli- 
berate falsification by the priests of 
a verse in the Rig Veda. The 
natural history of religions has as 
ret been only partially explored ; 
but it will probably be found that 
the importance and predominance 
of a priestly caste are symptomatic 
that religions have passed their first 
and purest stage, and entered on a 
stage of incipient corruption. 

Tosum up. One species of na- 
tural and salutary change to which 
religions must submit is that in- 
volved in the necessity of preserving 
an intelligible harmony and corre- 
spondence between the essential 
truths they preach, and the symbols 
in and by which those truths are 
conveyed. Another comes into ope- 
ration when some positive and com- 
prehensive falsehood, moral or scien- 
tific, has been associated with the 
teaching of a religion. In this 
event, the inexorable condition of 
life is that the evil influence be cast 
off—that the error be rejected. No 
religion has continued to maintain 
a true vitality which refused to part 
with fallacies that had been left 
behind in the intellectual progress 
of the race. Such religions have 
indeed continued to exist, and that 
for an indefinite period. They have 
mimicked eve ry motion of life, like 
those oxen frozen into the Thibet 
river; and may, like them, have 
held their he: ds high : but their 
endurance was only a perpetuation 
of death; and—this symptom is 
univ ersal—the eyes were out. 

We now again look in the face 
that question at which we have 
been casting a side glance all this 
while. The religion ' of England is 
passing through a process of transi- 
tion—the era is one of religious 
change. Is the Church to go for- 
ward, or to fall backward ? Is the 
spiritual force which has throbbed 
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in the heart of the most spiritual 
religion the world ever saw, capable 
or incapable of asserting its vitality, 
of maintaining its dominion over 
minds of the first rank, of being a 
soul of nobleness to ‘intellectual 
progress, of leading a stream of 
living water through the scorched 
and stony desert of materialism ? 

No encouragement, or little, can 
be derived from a contemplation of 
Roman Catholic Christendom. The 
Church of Rome, as represented by 
the pontifical authorities, makes no 
disguise of assuming the right to 
rebuke reason, and to reject, in the 
name of faith, what, to the reason, 
is demonstrably established. It is 
neither an insult nor a compli- 
ment to the Church of Rome, it is 
merely the statement of a fact, to 
say that, in virtue of the religious 
infallibility which she claims for the 
Roman See, she holds herself en- 
titled to lay the political and scien- 
tific progress of the age under a 
ban, and to let the intelligence of 
the world hurtle past her like a 
storm of sand. The ultramontane 
party, dominant in the Vatican, 
vaunts its contempt for the achieve- 
ments of modern civilisation, and 
this is the spirit which has long 
breathed in encyclical letters and 
other manifestos issued from the 
head quarters of Romanism. The 
dogma of papal infallibility is as 
complete an hallucination as the 
plenary inspiration of the sibylline 
leaves, and the Church which ac- 
cepts it as a badge has fallen out of 
the march of humanity. 

But there has been no small in- 
tellectual movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church within the last half 
century; one would fain regard 
that movement as vital; and the 
circumstance that its representative 
minds retain a connection, logical 
or illogical, consistent or incon- 
sistent, with the Church of Rome, 
would not necessarily preclude our 
hoping well of it. In Dr. Ddllin- 
ger, M. Montalembert, John Henry 
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Newman, it would be cheering to 
behold the leaders of a new school 
among Roman Catholics, men who 
might be trusted to carry forward 
into the Church of the future the 
elevation, the tenderness, the sanc- 
tity, the spirituality, which charac- 
terised medieval piety in its days 
of youth and sincerity. We need 
not relinquish the hope that these 
men may one day ally themselves 
to that party which can be dimly 
discerned emerging in all Chris- 
tian lands; the party which, not ab- 
juring reason, will continue stead- 
fast in faith, reverencing science, 
will bow the knee in prayer, prizing 
and delighting in culture, will not 
hesitate to profess religion. Hope, 
however, must not be permitted to 
outrun reality; and for the present 
it cannot be affirmed that these 
liberal Roman Catholics, regarded 
as they are with suspicion by Ultra- 


montanes, have dared to admit even 
to their own hearts that they do not 
believe papal infallibility to be the 
fountain-head of spiritu: al — 


for the human race. Dr. Newman 
accepts the proposition that if 

doctrine is not true it ought not to 
be believed. The Anglican theory, 
which so long barred his way to the 
Church of Rome, would, he tells 
us, have been believed by him if he 
had been able to believe it; its at- 
tractions both for his head and his 
heart were all but irresistible; he 
found, however, that it was not 
true, and, therefore, he gave it up. 
After surrendering Anglicanism as 
false, he embraced Roman Catho- 
licismas true. Wonderful to relate, 
this powerful, penetrating, earnest 
intellect persuaded itself that papal 
infallibility is an actual fact in God’s 
world, and nailed its flag to the mast 
of St. Peter's crazy ship. Very dis- 
couraging is the reason Dr. ‘New- 
man assigns for his procedure on 
the occasion. The liberal and ad- 
vancing power of mind he discerns 
to be Antichrist. The world is 
rushing on, but Antichrist is its 
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pilot. ‘Will any one venture to 
say,’ he cries out, ‘that there is 
anything anywhere on this earth 
which will afford a fulerum for us, 
whereby to keep the earth from 
moving onwards?’ Thank God few 
will make so preposterous an as- 
sertion ; the Almighty did not make 
worlds and set them spinning in 
order that fulera might be found to 
stay their motion; but Dr. New. 
man is one of the few. He will not 
do without his fulerum. ‘I say’ 
(these are his words) ‘ that a power 
possessed of infallibility in religious 
teaching, is happily adapted to bea 
working instrument, in the course 
of human affairs, for smiting hard 
and throwing back the immense 
energy of the aggressive intellect.’ 
An instrument for throwing back 
the helmed and mighty angel which 
God, from the very throne on which 
he sits, has sent out to guide man- 
kind through the night of time! 
You cannot, therefore, hope for 
much in the way of assistance to- 
wards keeping faith alive among 
men and preserving the spiritual 
element in civilisation from the 
Church of Ronie. Imposing that 
Church may be in her antiquity, in 
the hallowed memories which cling 
around her, in the very orandeur 
of her resistance to change. The 
bank of cloud which in the clear 
evening air rears its majestic battle- 
ments along the horizon might seem 
built for eternity; but the sunbeam, 
with light aérial finger, strikes its 
turrets, and it moulders away ‘in 
blue dust of rain.’ So, smote by the 
beam of reason, by the golden shaft 
of Apollo coming out of sky, will 
the whole fabric of Roman Catho- 
licism crumble away. The period 
of its disappearance may be long; 
the cycles of progress are slow; but 
the intelligence of the world looks 
upon it as if it did not exist. Hun- 
dreds of millions in Asia continue 
to believe—you cannot call it any- 
thing else but believing—in Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Mahometanism, 
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and other dead faiths. All those 
millions do not give the dead faith 
life. All those millions cannot 
gainsay one observed fact, which 
proves their cosmogonies and _ phi- 
losophies absurd. They simply do 
not count. Their vote is not taken 
on the problems of spiritual and 
intellectual civilisation. A million 
Brahmins, a million priests, say 
the world stands still. Well, well, 
so be it: only, gentlemen, it does 
go round. 

Turn we then at last to the Pro- 
testant Church with our momentous 
question,—Is there faith on the 
earth; faith which fears not the 
open sky and the blaze of noontide ; 
faith which is not reduced to wrap 
itself in furs and comforters, but can 
draw a full breath, and is not dying 
of lung disease ? The error which 
has proved fatal to the Church of 
Rome is essentially this—that, in- 
stead of assimilating the moral and 
scientific truth elaborated in the 
progress of humanity, she has shut 
herself up in her theory of infalli- 
bility, and looked with indifference 
or with hostility upon the harvests 
of knowledge gathered in by the 
human mind. The Protestant 
Church cannot, with any show of 
consistency, refuse to acknowledge 
that she is bound to make good the 
accordance of her teaching with all 
that is conclusively ascertained both 
in history and in science. She is 
bound to be able to say that she 
disallows no known truth. Let us 
apply this test in the department 
of physical science. 

The Church is justified in de- 
clining to modify her teaching on 
account of plausible theories, inge- 
nious speculations, or any proposi- 
tions of a dubious and disputable 
kind. But there are, we submit, a 
few facts now established which 
she is bound, not only not to reject 
or ignore, but to embrace within 
the circle ‘of her instruction, and to 
present to the people in harmony 
with her theological teaching. No 
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scientific man in Europe believes 
that the world was created and 
brought into its present shape in 
six days. No scientific man in Eu- 
rope doubts that pain and death 
existed in this world for an inde- 
finite period before the appearance 
of man in the planet. No scientific 
man of authority in Europe would 
maintain that the Noachian deluge 
was universal, and rose above the 
tops of the mountains. It is need- 
less to say that we might add largely 
to this list of demonstr ated propo- 
sitions; but these will suffice for 
our purpose. 

The first proposition in Christian 
theology is, that God is the creator. 
The world he made cannot bear 
false witness to him. Reverence 
for himself implies reverence for 
his works; and in the eye of a 
Christian—anay, in the eye of a the- 
ist—the whole earth, having passed 
through the hands of God, has 
been consecrated by his touch, and 
is holy ground. To doubt the 
plenary, infallible inspiration of na- 
ture is to be in the incipient stage 
of atheism. To misrepresent, either 
expressly or tacitly, the known 
facts of the world, is to forge God's 
name to a lie. The duty of the 
Christian Church therefore, in re- 
lation to demonstrated scientific 
truth, is not negative, but positive ; 
she is bound to hail it with reverent 
joy, and to embody it in her teach- 
ing. If there are any documents— 
Articles, Confessions of Faith, or 
whatever they may be called—in 
which erroneous statements on 
those points are either made or im- 
plied, and which she has stamped 
with her approval, she is bound to 
amend them. 

We adduce no arguments to sup- 
port these statements, because we 
cannot regard them as disputable. 
The question is, to what extent the 
Protestant Church has acknow- 
ledged and embraced within the 
scheme of her teaching those truths 
respecting God’s world, which God 
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has in these last times indubitably 
revealed to men. 

First of all, it has not even been 
proposed, except perhaps by here 
and there an isolated student, in any 
Church with formularies drawn up 
at the Reformation, that these should 
be brought into harmony with the 
results of modern science. This is 
a definite, unquestionable fact, on 
the significance of which it were 
superfluous to say one word. Every 
educated man admits that the scien- 
tific statements embodied in those 
formularies are obsolete and erro- 
neous; but they continue to be the 
most authoritative representation 
of the truth taught by the Churches 
which accept them respecting the 
works of God. 

Is it replied that the formularies 
in question remain in the back- 
ground ; that the clergy —Church 
and Nonconformist—are among the 
most active and intelligent culti- 
vators of science; and that the 


teaching of Articles and Confessions 
is not practically that of the Pro- 


testant Churches ? The defence 
would be insufficient even were 
the state of the case as thus re- 
presented. It is not permitted 
to the Christian Church to stand 
by and let truth take care of itself, 
or to leave it within the verge of 
possibility, that she may speak 
falsely of the works of God. But 
it is not true that the Protestant 
Churches practically acknowledge 
and embrace within their teaching 
the revelations of science. From 
ordinary preaching these are sys- 
tematically excluded. Country con- 
gregations listen year after year to 
sermons in which there is not 

hint that science has added one 
item to the roll of Divine fact as 
known to our fathers. It would 
be an insult to the understand- 
ing of a majority of preachers in 
England and in Scotland to assert 
that they believe death to have first 
appeared in this world when Adam 
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fell; and yet, how many of them 
are there who would dare to speak 
frankly from the pulpit of pre. 
Adamite death ? 

Take another test. If the 
Churches are careful of the instrue- 
tion they convey respecting God’s 
world, how do they proceed in re- 
lation to those who come to them 
for the first seeds of knowledge, 
the earliest impressions of truth? 
How do they teach the young? 
There is before us a book, of which 
more than one hundred and thirty 
thousand are in circulation in the 
nurseries of England. It is com- 
piled with a view to instilling into 
the minds of children the rudiments 
of Biblical truth. To the best of 
our knowledge it is used indif- 
ferently in the families of Church- 
men and of Dissenters, and en- 
joys the general sanction of the 
clergy. lt opens with the tale 
of the creation, of the fall of Adam, 
of the deluge, and so on; and 
this is told precisely as a Puri- 
tan of the sixteenth century might 
have told it, if his reverence had 
not warned him from translating 
the simple and majestic language 
of one of the most venerable books 
in the world into watery twaddle. 
Here is the account given of the 
work of the third, fourth and fifth 
days : 

On the third day, God spoke, and the dry 
land appeared from under the water; and 
the water ran down into one deep place 
that God had prepared. God called the 
dry land earth, and he called the water 
We walk upon the dry land. We 
cannot walk upon the sea. The sea is 
rolling up and down; but it can never come 
out of the great place where God has put it. 
God spoke, and things grew out of the 
earth. Can you tell me what things grew 
out of the earth? Grass and corn and 
trees and flowers. On the fourth day, God 
spoke, and the sun, and moon, and stars 
were made. God ordered the sun to come 
every morning, and to go away in the even- 
ing, because “God did not choose that it 
should be always light. It is best that it 
should be dark at night, when we are 
asleep. But God lets the moon shine in 


Seas. 
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the night, and the stars also; so that, if 
we go out in the night, we have a little 
light. There are more stars than we can 
count. On the fifth day, God began to 
make things that are alive. He spoke. and 
the waters were filled with fishes, and birds 
flew in the air, and perched upon the trees. 


This is a leash of absurdities. That 
the sea, which is changing its place 
every hour, can never come out of 
its ‘one deep place;’ that grass, and 
corn, and trees, and flowers grew 
on earth before the sun was made ; 
that, after the creation of ‘ grass 
and corn, and trees, and flowers,’ 
God ‘ began to make things that are 
alive ;;—all this is mere nonsense. 
With curious perversity the modern 
writer adds touches of his own to 
the narrative in Genesis which de- 
finitely exclude every hypothesis by 
which it has been endeavoured to 
reconcile the latter with scientific 
truth, The Hebrew annalist de- 
clares that on the fifth day God 
made creatures that have life; the 
English translator has it that he 
‘began’ to make them. This isa 


new statement, and whatever may 
be thought of the other, is abso- 
lutely incorrect. 

The account of the flood in this 
manual of nursery instruction is 
worth a glance. 


God said to Noah, ‘I shall make it rain 
so much that all people shall be drowned, 
except you, and your wife, and your chil- 
dren” Then God told Noah to make a 
great ark. What is an ark? It is like a 
boat or a ship. Noah made a very great 
ark, which would swim upon the top of the 
water when God should drown the wicked 
people. Noah made the ark of wood. Noah 
cut down many trees, and cut boards, and 
fastened them together. He made one door 
in the ark, and one little window at the 
top... . . Noah got some birds of every 
sort ; some doves, some ravens, some eagles, 
some sparrows, some larks, some goldfinches, 
and many others, and they flew in at the 
window. Noah got some beasts of every 
kind; some sheep, some horses, some dogs, 
and he got some insects of every kind; 
some butterflies, some ants, some bees. 
All these went into the ark ; for God made 
them gentle and obedient Then it 
began to rain. It rained all day and all 
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night. What did the wicked people think 
now ? How they must have wished that 
they had minded Noah! If they climbed 
trees, the water soon reached to the tops; 
if they went up high mountains, as high as 
the clouds, the water rose as high as they: 
for it rained forty days and forty nights. 
All beasts, and birds, 2nd men, and children 
died, except those that were in the ark. 


The ‘as high as the clouds’ 
here is a modern embellishment, 
and the easy, off-hand extempori- 
sation of miracle, where there is no 
hint of miracle in the original— 
‘God made them gentle and obe- 
dient ’—is very characteristic. 

There is an archaic simplicity, 
an antique grandeur, in the book of 
Genesis, which it is pitiful to be- 
hold thus reduced to tattle. One 
wonders at the completeness with 
which the nursery paraphrast has 
succeeded in getting rid of all that 
is venerable, beautiful and impres- 
sive in the original. Itisa mystery, 
too, what he considers himself to 
have gained instead; for the Bible 
story is brief and clear, delightful 
to every intelligent child, and in 
the spirit of it, which is the devout 
ascription of creative power to the 
Almighty, everlastingly true. In the 
small talk of the modern there is 
no reverence, and the statement of 
facts, made with an expressness in- 
separable from the newness of the 
language, is in flat contradiction to 
the results of science. These results 
are quietly ignored—treated as if 
they had no existence. 

Shall we be told that this nursery 
teaching is of slight importance ? 
No thinking man will say so. False- 
hood is in all cases the poison of 
the mind, and its influence loses 
none of its malignity at that period 
of life when the imagery of nature 
is flowing in upon the soul through 
the clear windows of the young 
sense, and impressions are being 
received which no subsequent teach- 
ing will wholly obliterate. But, 
apart from this, is it forgotten that 
a time must arrive when the lack 
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of veracity in these early lessons 
will be discovered ? The bold, keen 
eyes of youth, eager for know ledge, 
fearless of truth, n: iy, fascinated by 
the lightnings, flash wide open upon 
the deceit practised on childhood. 
An angry recoil takes place; the 
happy, trustful faith that has been 
traitorously imposed upon bristles 
into scepticism. Can we wonder 
though the Universities are ‘ honey- 
combed with infidelity,’ if we teach 
our children what we know to be 
untrue, and what we know that 
they must one be 
untrue ? 

The teaching of our children is 
but an illustration of what, so far 
as it is practicable, we continue to 
teach adults. As if by a common 
understanding, questions of diffi- 
culty are hushed up and kept out 
of sight. Vague appeals are made 
for more time ; vague assertions are 
launched as to the divergencies of 
opinion among scientific men; con- 
fident affirmations are hazarded 
that, when we know all, there will 
prove to be harmony between 
science and the ipsissima verba of 
scripture. All this involves a sup- 
pression — real if not conscious 
suppression—of an essential part 
of the truth. There is a debatable 
land, a margin of hypothesis, un- 
certainty, discussion, in connection 
with every science. This debatable 
land is at the present moment 
particularly broad in relation to 
geological science. On the ques- 
tions of the unity of the human 
race, the antiquity of man, the pro- 
duction of species, the din of con- 
troversy fills the air, and the lines 
of scientific certitude have not been 
laid down. But there are positions 
in the science of geology which 
have been as securely gained as the 
leading positions in the science of 
astronomy. On these there is no 
longer a difference of opinion among 
scientific men. On these we cannot 
Jook for further light of a ‘kind 


day know to 
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to impair the certitude already 
attained. On these, as has been 
shown, we continue to teach our 
children what is inconsistent with 
fact; on these our Protestant 
Churches make no sign; and on 
these the chiefs of the religious 
community still adopt a policy of 
obstruction or evasion. This last 
statement requires additional proof ; 
and it is at hand. 

There is no name regarded with 
more respect in the religious world 
of England than that of Lord 
Shaftesbury. It is painful to take 
exception to anything in the pro- 
ceedings of one who has in so many 
ways deserved the gratitude of his 
countrymen, whose life has been 
irreproachs able, whose steadfast am- 
bition it has been to benefit his 
kind, and whom every candid ob. 
server must admit to be noble- 
hearted. And yet, unless religion 
can continue vital and beneficial 
when lingering behind the age, and 
shutting its eyes to demonstrated 
truth—the influence of Lord Shaf- 
tesbury upon the religious commu- 
nity of England has for some time 
been injurious. Lord Shaftesbury 
represents, in fact, more conspicu- 
ously than any other, that refusal 
to accept known truth which, if 
persisted in, is inevitably fatal toa 
religion. 

If there is any scientific man 
whom the religious world might 
be expected to trust, that man 
is Professor Owen. Second to 
none as an authority in physical 
science, he cultivates also a deeper 
philosophy, and holds the Chris- 
tian religion to be the moral phi- 
losophy of God. He is specially 
fitted to be the reconciler between 
science and religion : to bring them 
together as both daughters “of the 
Divine Light, and to put the hand 
of the one Sato the hand of the 
other. Being invited by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of London to address them, 
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he saw it to be his duty not to 
conte: t himself with the old sap- 
less platitudes, but to bring into 
the atmosphere of the religious 
assembly that habit of dealing with 
realities, that sincerity, earnestness, 
candour and plainness of speech 
which he had practised in life-long 
converse with nature. He stated 
on the platform of Exeter Hall one 
or two facts of the kind to which we 
have referred as no longer open to 
dispute. One of them we have men- 
tioned—the existence of death upon 
this planet for an indefinite number 
of ages before man appeared; an- 
other was, that the serpent is sus- 
tained by food adapted to its di- 
gestive system, like any other 
animal, and does not eat dust. 
Professor Owen knew that these 
facts might startle his audience, 
and might seem incompatible with 
the current systems of theology ; 
but he knew that they were facts 
of God’s appointment. He felt that, 
if he refused to recognise certain 


facts because adverse to particular 
theological opinions, he could not 
consistently avail himself of certain 
other facts in order to construct 
with them arguments in support of 


the common theology. It were, for 
example, unreasonable and _ blas- 
phemous to maintain that the Al- 
mighty had so ordered creation 
that one class of facts, made use of 
by Paley, should afford proof of his 
power and illustration of his wis- 
dom, while another class of facts, 
established by precisely the same 
kind of evidence, must, on the peril 
of his displeasure, be overlooked or 
gainsaid. Professor Owen presented 
at the same time several fresh and 
exquisitely pertinent illustrations of 
the argument for the Divine ex- 
istence, derived from a consideration 
of the traces of a designing mind in 
nature. 

That some of the Christian young 
men of Professor Owen’s audience 
should have been surprised by his 
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lecture was to be expected, nor was 
it astonishing that he should be 
made the object of attack in the 
lowest section of the religious press. 
‘Peace to all such;’ but different 
things might have been looked for 
from Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
called in as consulting physician in 
the emergency, and delivered an 
opinion on the case. A formal and 
pompous opinion it was, evidently 
intended to set the mind of the re- 
ligious community at rest, and to 
lay down the law once for all; and 
its utter failure was thus rendered 
the more striking and the more 
melancholy. He took refuge in the 
old piteous platitudes. He preached 
caution, prudence, worldly wisdom, 
and pleaded for delay—ever more 
delay. He did not dare to say 
that the question whether Professor 
Owen was right or was wrong 
turned exclusively on this other 
question, whether the facts which he 
stated had or had not been proved. 
The grand principle that fact is 
sacred, that the Church is not at 
liberty to accept or to reject fact 
at pleasure, that the revealer of 
nature’s truth cannot, as such, be 
the enemy of God’s religion, was 
not laid down as the basis of his 
decision by this champion of Pro- 
testant Christianity. He talked 
goody, tided over the difficulty, left 
the future to take care of itself. 
Thus did the once powerful and 
earnest Evangelical party, as repre- 
sented by Lord Shaftesbury, make 
formal abdication of all title to lead 
in the religious world of England— 
of all pretension to keep up with 
the intellectual progress of the 
time. 

The worth of particular propo- 
sitions may be small or may be 
great; but the mischief is compre- 
hensive and fatal if a taint of guile, 
of cunning, of judicious reticence, 
of semi-veracity, is diffused through 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere. Be 
our theory of conversion what it 
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may, we must hold that religion, if 
of any worth or reality at all, bur- 
nishes the face of natural virtue. 
If it does not make man better than 
it found him, it is a superfluity and 
impertinence, and will assuredly 
make him worse. If it directs the 
human face upwards, it does so in 
order that a brightening influence 
may descend upon it, and that 
qualities excellent by nature—truth- 
fulness, reverence, candour, since- 
rity—may be irradiated and beauti- 
fied, as features already noble are 
made more beautiful by a stream of 
light shed down upon them from the 
sky. But if the religious man is 
more timorous of truth, more nar- 
row-minded, less marked by intel- 
lectual courage, less ardent in aspi- 
ration for light, less magnanimous 
than his neighbour, there must be 
something profoundly wrong with 
his religion. It is when religions 
are far gone in decrepitude that 
their influence reveals itself in men- 
tal sluggishness and superstitious 
fear. 

We feel that we should evade the 
essential point in this whole discus- 
sion, if we did not try to define with 
some additional precision the crisis 
at which we believe the Protestant 
Churches to have now arrived, and 
the duty which it entails upon them. 

To the candid and unimpassioned 
mind, contemplating the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century at the 
distance at which we now stand 
from its agitations, it can hardly be 
doubtful that, though fraught with 
unnumbered blessings to mankind, 
it was marred by serious defects. 
It fell away with strange rapidity 
from the purity, fervour, and moral 
intrepidity of its glorious youth. 
The earliest Reformers, impelled 
by the instinct of reawakening 
spiritual life, recurred to the genial 
freedom in which the early Chris- 
tian Church expatiated. It is a 
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commonplace of modern scholarship 
that, in the first three centuries 
there was no fixed and inflexible 
rule in the Church respecting either 
the limits or the nature of inspira. 
tion. The Christian consciousness 
estimated by the errorless tact of 
high spiritual vitality the worth of 
the several writings in which the 
Church had received from apostles 
and prophets the statement of her 
doctrine and the record of her 
history. It was unheard of, except 
among heretics, that the accep. 
tance of a certain number of books 
as infallible, and the rejection of 
all other books as profane, should 
be made a point of faith. Max 
Miiller quotes from Augustine, the 
most dogmatic of the fathers, these 
words : 

What is now called the Christian religion 
has existed amongst the ancients, and was 
not yet absent from the beginning of the 
human race, until Christ came in the flesh, 
from which time the true religion, which ex- 
isted already, began to be called Christian. 


The sentiment would in our day 
be pronounced by many to be loose 
and rationalistic ; but it is true to 
that spirit of glad recognition of 
everything good and fair which 
animated the early Church. The 
Bible, ‘ which afterwards became 
itself the rule’ in the Church, ‘ was 
first tried by arule,’! namely, by the 
rule of truth and of faith which the 
living Church applied. The same 
liberty was claimed, or rather was 
used without any statement of claim, 
by Luther and Calvin. Soon, how- 
ever, the Reformers and their fol- 
lowers discovered that the opening 
of the fountains of the great deep 
of the human spirit was not s0 
simple and manageable an affair as 
they had imagined. The infalli- 
bility of Rome had been by them 
scornfully denied; but they ex- 
perienced the want of some equally 
solid basis for the ecclesiastical and 
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theological system they were bent 
upon erecting. Singularly enough 
the Church of Rome gave them the 
hint as to how they ought to pro- 
ceed. The limits of Holy Writ 
were for the first time dogmatically 
defined in the Council of Trent, and 
aflaming anathema set to guard this 
last approach to the Eden of spiritual 
freedom. The Reformers had flung 
off the yoke of Rome, but they were 
not emancipated from her influence, 
and they imitated some of her worst 
failings. In intolerance and perse- 
caution they followed, though at 
some distance, in her track; in 
dogmatism they stepped out before 
her. Luther had not been a cen- 
tury in his grave when Lutheran 
divines were attaching ‘an inherent 
and inalienable sanctity beyond the 
reach of historical discussion to the 
very letter of the printed text of 
Scripture ; ’ and in 1675 the country- 
men of the intrepid Zuingli were 
drawing up a declaration that 
the very consonants and vowels, 
‘the points themselves, or at least 
the force of the points,’ in the 
‘Hebrew volume of the Old Testa- 
ment, are divinely inspired.’ Such 
flagrant imbecility was avoided in 
England, but the practical result 
throughout the Protestant Churches 
was that all the books in the varied 
and multitadinous collection called 
the Bible were pronounced to have 
been dictated by the Almighty, 
while all other books, though touch- 
ing in the closest manner on the 
history of the Hebrew or Christian 
Church, were put aside as secu- 
lar. This was an innovation upon 
the rule of the early Church similar 
in kind to that of the claim of papal 
infallibility; though, from the 
supremely excellent quality of the 
scriptural books, infinitely less per- 
nicious in its effects. 

The colossal error of the later 
Reformers was to trump up a sub- 
stitute for papal infallibility, in- 
stead of returning, as Luther and 
the youthful Calvin returned, to 
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the freedom enjoyed by the Church 
in the dewy dawn of Christian civi- 
lisation. To that error, and to that 
alone, does it seem to us to be owing 
that the Protestant communions 
have been thrown into distress and 
perplexity by modern criticism and 
by modern science. Had Christians 
in these times, like Christians in 
the first three centuries,—their 
‘canon’ of scripture and rule of 
faith, none other than the instincts 
of spiritual hearts—kept ear and 
eye open to every revelation of the 
Divine, they would have been 
startled by no historical discovery, 
and would have found a sacredness 
and beauty in every one of those 
scientific facts which, in these last 
times, may with strict truth and in 
deepest reverence be said to con- 
stitute a new revelation from God. 
To the question therefore, What 
has become obsolete and dead in 
Protestantism? the answer at which 
we arrive is this—The rigid con- 
ception of Divine Revelation im- 
ported into the Church by the 
Council of Trent and the later 
Reformers. This husk has become 
dead ; and unless the world-tree of 
the Christian Gospel has completed 
the cycle of its vitality, and ex- 
hausted its energies of growth, this 
husk must be cast off. If the 
Christian religion is to be immortal 
among the institutions of the world; 
if ‘the white winter of its years’ is 
never to come; if it is to draw 
into itself all elements of light and 
heat which, from age to age, are 
brought into the atmosphere of 
earth ; it must prepare now for a 
new expansion under the influence 
of the sublime truth, never so fully 
apprehended as it may be appre- 
hended by us at this hour, that the 
revelation of God has been com- 
prehensive, not exclusive. 


Children of men! the unseen Power, whose 
eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully, 
That men did ever find. 
DDZ 
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That this is the idea of revelation 
embodied in Christianity is demon- 
strated by the circumstance that 
no list of inspired books was given 
by Christ or his apostles ; and, but 
for the belief, first of the Church of 
Rome and then of the Reformers 
(when the spirit of moral advance- 
ment became once more entangled 
with the spirit of ecclesiasticism), 
that God’s revelation required sup- 
plementing, defining, circumscrib- 
ing, this idea would have been the 
blessing and glory of the Church 
in our times as it was the blessing 
and glory of the Church in the first 
Christian centuries. 

It need not discourage us, how- 
ever, to know that this idea was 
not embraced by the Protestant 
Churches at the Reformation. Even 
by the early Christian Church, it 
was not held in clear conscious- 
ness ; it was merely acted upon as 
a consequence of her position; and 
in order that it might be held in 
clear and intelligent consciousness, 
with full enjoyment of its beneficial 
effects, the experience obtained 
since the Reformation was perhaps 
necessary. <A truth that comes 
before its time, if it has not prac- 
tically the effect of error, is com- 
paratively inoperative for good—a 
bee that awakens in January, and 
falls without making any honey. 
A truth has its full effect only when 
the world is ripe for it. Three 
centuries ago the Christian world 
would have been startled by the 
announcement, which Max Miiller 
can now make as indisputable, that 
a comparison of ancient religions 
proves ‘that some of the most 
vital articles of faith are the com- 
mon property of the whole of man- 
kind, at least, of all who seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him.’ Three 
centuries ago, the most intelligent 
believer in Christianity could not 
have appreciated the significance of 
the words which follow—‘The same 
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comparison alone can possibly teach 
us what is peculiar to Christianity, 
and what has secured to it that 
pre-eminent position which now it 
holds in spite of all obloquy.’ The 
fatal error is to refuse to accepta 
truth when its time has come. Such 
an error it would be to retain the 
Tridentine and Puritan definition 
and limitation of inspiration, in the 
full blaze of light flashed upon us 
by physical science, critical scholar. 
ship, and ethnological research ; in 
the magnificent and solemn unveil. 
ing of the truth that reason, con- 
science, Greek philosophy, Greek 
art, modern science, all that has 
ministered to human progress, has 
been sent of God. 

Might one hope that the Chris. 
tian Church, in its vital branches, 
will accept this truth? There are 
circumstances which appear to war- 
rant an affirmative answer; and 
yet it were too bold to exchange 
the language of hope for the lan. 
guage of confidence. Individual 
clergymen there are, both Church 
and Nonconformist, and _ these 
neither few nor uninfiuential, who 
following in the steps of Neander 
and Arnold, are prepared to recog- 
nise ‘ the purpose that runs through 
the religions of mankind,’ and to 
aid in reconstructing ‘the true Civi- 
tas Dei on foundations as wide as 
the ends of the world.’ Their 
position is well defined and, we 
believe, unassailable. Christianity 
they discern to be essentially and 
unalterably the religion of man, 
meeting him in all his deepest and 
highest characteristics, sure to be 
responded to whenever it meets 4 
human heart, and therefore inde- 
pendent of all theories as to man's 
origin. The question is not how 
man has become man; so long as he 
is man, Christianity will find him. 
They have made up their minds 
that, instead of shuffling or fencing 
with science, they will candidly 
accept scientific truth as God's 
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truth. They hold that it is upon 
the mountain peak, upon the highest 
platform of knowledge and intelli- 
gence attained by the species, that 
man can most acceptably worship 
his God. 

The body of the clergy, however, 
appear still to be wrapped in igno- 
rance as to the nature and import- 
ance of the crisis, and to think that 
it can be tided over by steadfast 
persistence in the policy embodied 
in the maxim of the worldly states- 
man, quieta non movere. The four- 
score bishops of universal Angli- 
canism, not unnaturally anxious to 
assert for themselves some eccle- 
siastical power and personality, ex- 
hibited a touching and childlike 
unconsciousness that the very pil- 
lars on which Christian ecclesiasti- 
cism has stood are regarded by 
multitudes in England as rocking 
to their fall. The assembled bishops 
issued the feeblest of all known 
pastorals, and uttered not a syllable 
on the great questions which are 
agitating earnest minds. They 
could not have spoken with legal 
authority, but they made no attempt 
to lead opinion; even the task of 
providing a new version of scripture, 
the necessity for which is no longer 
open to dispute, and the call for 
which has become loud, is too great 
an undertaking for the Protestant 
Churches. There would be no 
cause for fear if the Protestant 
clergy had faith enough to accept, 
in its length and breadth, God’s 
Revelation of the Natural. The 
people of England are not tired of 
religion. Whatever may be ima- 
gined in Positivist coteries, the 
great heart of England thirsts for 
religion. Not with the delirious 
intoxication of the French, when 
their philosophers and journalists 
broke for them the spell of super- 
stition—not with the glad revelry 
of men escaping from a yoke—but 
with disappointment, bewilderment, 
with deep silent pain, would the 
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great body of the English people 
contemplate the triumph of atheistic 
science over the Church. 

It is not theirreligion but the faith- 
less religion of England—the reli- 
gion that willpray for weeks together 
rather than make one step forward 
—that may suggest misgiving. It 
has been in performing the duty of 
guarding what was believed to be 
God’s truth that the greatest errors 
recorded in the history of spiritual 
civilisation have been fallen into. In 
maintaining what he believed to be 
the truth of God delivered to Moses, 
the Jew rejected Christ. Burning 
with zeal for what he believed to be 
the truth of God, Loyola organised 
the Jesuits, and declared war 
against the Reformation. The su- 
preme and most difficult of moral 
acts appears to be to recognise a new 
truth or an old truth in a new form. 
Even Mary Magdalene did not know 
Christ when she saw him after he 
rose from the dead! Would you 
have men fight to the death forerror? 
—persuade them that they are fight- 
ing for truth. It is because the 
Puseys, the Denisons, the Shaftes- 
burys—glowing with pious enthu- 
siasm for the ipsissima verba of scrip- 
ture, firmly believing that if they 
abandoned the Tridentine and 
Puritan idea of inspiration, they 
would open the flood-gates of in- 
fidelity—are animated by a sense 
of duty, that they may prove the 
pioneers of materialistic atheism or 
of resuscitated superstition. 

One thing is clear: that the laity 
will not accept from the clergy a 
policy of inaction and obstruction. 
Roman Catholic priesthoods have 
accustomed their flocks to submit 
the decisions of reason to the re- 
versal of the head of the Church. 
But for three centuries the Protes- 
tant clergy have professed to hide 
nothing from the people, to court 
instead of proscribing intelligence, 
to respect freedom of judgment. 
They have educated nations to keep 
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their eyes open and to have no fear 
of light. Out of theirown mouths 
they will be condemned if they at- 
tempt to settle questions in science 
or in scholarship by reference to ex- 
ploded theories of ee But 
the faith of the people in the fun- 
damental verities of the Christian 
faith is unshaken; there is a van- 


guard of the clergy, considerable 
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in numbers, still more considerable 
in ability, character and accom. 
plishment, ready to lead them 
wherever truth may point the way; 
and, on the whole, it is no extra. 
vagant hope that the Christian 
Church, over which her adversaries 
have begun to exult as for ever 
fallen, may be preparing for a new 
era of expansion and of conquest. 
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DIARY IN LIBBY PRISON. 


(Tur following pages contain portions of the journal of a prisoner of 
war during a captivity of several months in the capital of the American 
Confederacy. The writer, Lieutenant-Colonel Szabad, late U. S. Army, 
is one of the Hungarian exiles who came to this country after the over- 
throw in 1849 of the National Government, under which he held a 
subordinate post as secretary. In 1860 he left this country with several 
of his compatriots to join the ranks of Garibaldi, and honourably dis- 
tinguished himself in the Neapolitan campaign. Soon after the 
breaking out of the American war he went to the United States, 
in the army of which he obtained a commission, and proved himself 
an able and zealous officer, obtaining the rank he now by courtesy 


holds. } 


N the semi-onward march of the 
army of the Potomac toward the 
Rappahannock, shortly after our re- 
trograde promenade to Centreville, 
the Third Army Corps, then com- 
manded by General French, halted at 
Catlett Station. The enemy as yet 


remained with a few detachments 
this side the Rappahannock, and on 
26th October 1862, made some de- 
monstrations with his cavalry, in 
the direction of Bealton Station. 
To support our cavalry, a brigade of 


the third corps was ordered to the 
front. It was about four o’clock 
p.M., on that day, that our assistant 
adjutant-general ordered me to go 
to reconnoitre our advanced line at 
Bealton, where, as I was told, I was 
to meet with our brigade. Sending 
the orderly in attendance for two 
mounted men to accompany me, I 
sat down with my two mess-mates to 
our usual ham and hard tack dinner. 
Before I had swallowed the first 
bite, the orderly returned, and in- 
formed me that according to orders 
lately received, the captain of the 
escort could not give me two men, 
except by a written order from the 
assistant adjutant-general, and that 
one mounted man stood ready. 

Unwilling to lose time, I at once 
abandoned my ham and coffee, in 
the hope to resume my dinner when 
I came back, mounted my favourite 
‘Dick,’ an unassuming, fleet, good- 
natured animal, and galloped off 
with one mounted man. 


Sooner than I anticipated, ‘ Dick’ 
carried me to within sight of Bealton 
Station, my single orderly lagging a 
little behind. Here I passed a regi- 
ment of our cavalry drawn up in a 
sort of semi-circular line, one rank 
deep. Not having fallen in with 
our brigade all the way, I con- 
cluded that they must lie in the 
woods a small distance beyond the 
station, and now slackening my 
pace, I trotted on, casting my eyes 
to the right and left of the railroad, 
as a reconnoitring officer usually 
does on such occasions. I naturally 
expected to meet soon with our 
cavalry videttes, and gather some 
information from them ; but in this 
I was destined to be disappointed. 
I had not advanced three hundred 
yards, before three cavalry men 
darted out from the woods on the 
right side of the railroad, and halt- 
ing, called out, ‘Halt, who are you?’ 
On this customary call, I halted 
‘Dick,’ to look who these inquisitors 
were, and repeated to them the 
same query; the distance between 
us being from forty to fifty yards. 
Perceiving blue coats and M‘Clel- 
lan caps, I rode up to them, and 
found out my mistake when it was 
too late. The three men, despite 
their uniform, belonged to the 
Second Virginia Cavalry, Confede- 
rate army. My orderly, who sus- 
pected something wrong rather too 
early, turned back his horse, and 
ran away at the first sight of the 
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rebels. So that I had no choice, 
but to give them my sword, the 
only weapon I had with me. In 
other words, I became prisoner, and 
that for the first time in my life, 
and a curious feeling it was! I 
was ordered to follow them to their 
camp, which was about two miles 
in the rear, and had to obey. 

It was already dark when we ar- 
rived. Nosooner had I dismounted, 
than ‘Dick’ was separated from 
me, while one of my captors kneeled 
down at my feet, conveying the 
interesting intimation that he 
‘wanted my spurs badly!’ So say- 
ing, he began to unclasp them. 
Filled with surprise and humilia- 
tion, I remonstrated with the man, 
threatening to bring his conduct 
before the knowledge of his captain ; 
but all in vain. The spurs he 
wanted so badly he took sans géne, 
and rather a good pair those were,— 
ofsilver, massive, straight, andlonger 
than those incommon use—a present 
from a friend before joining General 
Sickles’ staff. Led before the captain, 
I bitterly complained of the spolia- 
tion, but his only reply was ‘ That 
he could do nothing, and that I 
must put up with the laws of war.’ 
It was of no use telling him that I 
understood the laws of war diffe- 
rently. The captain, several pri- 
vates, and myself, then squatted 
down around an extemporised fire 
(the night being rather cold) and 
began to chat. On being asked 
what state I belonged to, I replied, 
‘Hungary. This word filled my 
captain with a sort of astonishment ; 
he found it incomprehensible, how 
a Hungarian could fight with the 
d—d Yankees against the South- 
ern people, who were fighting for 
what the Hungarians had fought 
for in 1848. It will easily be ima- 
gined that neither the situation 
nor my mood inclined me much to 
discuss that question at large. 
However, I told him roundly, that 
[ came to America to fight for the 
Union, the destruction of which 
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would cause joy to none but tyrants 
and despots. My entertainers had 
not much to offer me for supper—a 
small piece of bread, and a much 
smaller piece of dried meat warmed 
up in the glimmering ashes before 
us, was all they could give me, 
We continued to chat as long as 
our eyes kept open, and then tried 
to lull ourselves to sleep ; an effort 
which did not well succeed, as the 
struggle between the burning fire 
and the cold night decidedly in- 
clined in favour of the latter. As 
for me in particular, I had naturally 
sufficient reasons for remaining rest- 
less. Irrespective of what might 
befall me hereafter, I could not feel 
reconciled to the loss of my sword, 
a present from a brave Hungarian 
general in the Italian army, and 
with which I made the campaign 
with Garibaldi in 1860. Nor could 
I help casting a doleful look on 
‘ Dick,’ who stood at a little distance 
between his new companions, and 
apparently not more at ease than 
myself. 

The morning no sooner arrived, 
than I was ordered to follow on 
foot a mounted man, who was to 
take me to General Anderson, at 
Brandy Station, or to General A. P. 
Hill. My petition to be allowed a 
horse was disregarded: I had to 
walk the whole way. After a 
brief rest at Brandy Station, I was 
marched on to General Hill’s head- 
quarters, and by the time I arrived 
there, I was both tired and hungry. 
I was presented to the members of 
the general's staff, and enjoyed with 
them some pleasant conversation, 
which almost made me forget that 
I was prisoner. But, at the mo- 
ment I began to feel most at ease, I 
was called to follow the provost- 
marshal, who assigned me a place 
amid logs of wood in the company 
of a few dozeu of privates, who were 
under arrest for various misdeeds ; 
a treatment which strongly con- 
trasted with the manner in which 
their officers were treated by our 
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provost-marshal, The cold drizzling 
weather added tomy dismal situation. 
I communicated with the provost- 
marshal in writing, directing his 
attention to my circumstances, and 
requested him to have me, at his 
earliest convenience, marched back 
to Brandy Station; but, after three 
hours’ waiting, no answercame. I 
then addressed myself tothe assistant 
adjutant-general, Captain Starke, 
and was soon invited to the tent of 
Captain Potter, of the 5th Alabama 
battalion, who kindly shared with 
me all he had. I bade him a hearty 
farewell early in the morning, and 
again followed my guard to Brandy 
Station, where I arrived just as the 
cars were about starting for Rich- 
mond, At Culpepper Court House, 
the cars stopped for a few hours, 
and i was led to the provost-mar- 
shal. From the street where his 
office was I could survey the whole 
ground on which our army lay en- 
camped but a few weeks ago; and 
after standing a few minutes at the 


office door, I again almost forgot I 


was prisoner. It was the same 
street I used frequently to pass in 
going for orders to the army head- 
quarters ; and it really puzzled me 
to understand how I should now 
stand here a prisoner. You are 
again here,’ said a rebel to me, with 
a half sneering smile. ‘Yes, I am,’ 
Ireplied. ‘And where’s your army ?’ 
‘They are following me rapidly,’ I 
replied. 

From Culpepper the cars, after 
passing the Rapidan, ran to Orange 
Court House and Gordonsville. As 
the sergeant who took charge of 
me at Gordonsville, behaved to me 
in a most becoming manner, I 
began to feel rather at ease, while 
thus carried along to the capital of 
the Confederacy, and involuntarily 
plunged into strategic meditations ; 
but the shrill whistle of the engine 
announcing our arrival at Rich- 
mond, put an end to my ambitious 
combinations, It was about eight 
o'clock p.m.; the polite serjeant 
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handed me over to another guard, 
and the latter led me straight to 
my place of destination, the famous 
prison of Libby. The streets 
through which I passed were but 
dimly lighted, and showed little 
sign of life or movement in the 
city. 

Taken into the office of the prison, 
I was presented to Lieutenant La 
Touche, with whom I spent, con- 
versing partly in French, some 
twenty minutes in answering sundry 
questions. He advised me, among 
other things, to write North on the 
earliest opportunity for blankets 
and other necessaries, and told me 
besides, if I had any money with 
me, to leave it at the office, and I 
should receive in due time the equi- 
valent in Confederate currency. 
‘Here is all I have,’ said I, and 
taking out of my pocket a five 
dollar ‘greenback,’ which I had 
happened to borrow from a friend 
on the day of my capture. I left it 
on the table, and followed a serjeant 
to the first floor of the prison. 

My appearance at the upper room, 
the central apartment of the build- 
ing, was greeted with a low murmur 
of ‘ Fresh fish,’ which was gradu- 
ally echoed through the whole pri- 
son, and I must confess this quiet 
exhibition of humour rather de- 
lighted me. In a minute, the 
motley inmates, mostly already in 
their shirts, crowded around me by 
the score. ‘Where were you taken?’ 
‘When ?’ ‘What corps do you be- 
long to ?’—such and similar ques- 
tions, uttered simultaneously, came 
upon me incessantly for nearly half 
an hour. Feeling much fatigued, I 
asked the bystanders whether there 
was room for me to sleep in this 
room. Some answered, I could 
find that out very easily; others 
hinted to me that the room above 
was less crowded. Taking that 
hint I mounted a scale higher, and 
found myself in the third story of 
the prison. 

Here new questions, and new 
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answers followed each other. ‘ You 
are a Hungarian?’ exclaimed an 
unknown figure, struggling to dis- 
entangle himself from his blankets, 
so as to be able to look full into my 
face. ‘Iam, sir,’ I replied. ‘ Here 
is a Hungarian major,’ rejoined ra- 
pidly my new friend, and hardly 
were these words uttered, when a 
tall, emaciated figure hastened to- 
ward me, embracing me, with a sort 
of convulsive joy, without uttering 
a word. When he had recovered 
from his surprise at seeing me in 
Libby, I asked for something to 
eat. ‘My friend, you must wait 
until to-morrow,’ was his reply. 
He advised me moreover, to lie 
down, pointing at the same time to 
an unoccupied place close to the 
open windows, and the sink door. 
‘No blankets!’ exclaimed I. ‘No!’ 
‘What shall I do?’ ‘Write to 
New York; and, in the meantime, 
do what others do.’ ‘What?’ 
‘Wait until your blankets arrive.’ 
After this brief exchange of ideas, I 
spread the cape of my overcoat on 
sighing 
Soldiers are, certainly, 


the floor, and lay down, 
bitterly. 
not weak on the point of soft beds. 
For myself, I had, all the way from 


Falmouth to Getty sburg, nothing 
better than one waterproof blanket 
to he on. Yet my first experiment 
in Libby in the sleeping line was 
far from being successful. The 
cold current of air pouring down 
upon me from the two open win- 
dows, was too strong to allow me 
to sleep. 

To merease my restlessness, | 
happened to remember that three 
years ago, in the last days of this 
same month, I, a ‘ Garibaldian,’ 
shared the joys and festivities of an 
exulting people, liberated from long 
servitude by the most daring cam- 
paign on record. What varied recol- 
lections passed through my mind it 
is needless to recall. However, this 
night was not without its pleasures. 
Before daybreak I had the satisfac- 
tion to read the following ‘ Special 
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Order, by the commander of the 
army of the Potomac,’ the number 
of which has escaped my memory : 

Whereas the wearing of an enemy’s uni- 
form is contrary to all military honour, and 
the usages of war; whereas troops wearing 
an enemy’s uniform are enemies in disguise : 
therefore it is declared, that rebel soldiers 
caught in the United States’ uniform will 
be henceforth punished accordingly. 

(Signed) Maj.-Gen. Mranr. 
To my severe disappointment, the 
call of the guards in the street 
broke my slumbers, and reminded 
me that I had been in the land of 
dreams. 

The first scene, on opening my 
eyes that morning, was of a kind 
which I had never imagined out of 
the realms of fiction. To the right 
and left, in the centre and on the 
flanks, I saw my prison companions 
formed as it were in different squads, 
steadily engaged in one employment. 
I have no wish to describe repul- 
sive things. But I desire to givea 
faithful account of the life of United 
States officer-prisoners in Libby; 
and as Victor Hugo has dared to 
introduce the word merde in the 
‘Battle of Waterloo,’ I shall certainly 
not shrink to write down the word 
vermin in speaking of Libby. Those 
to whom I spoke told me, that what 
I saw had been the daily practice 
for months in the existence of the 
Libby prisoners. I endeavoured to 
turn away my eyes from the scene, 
but there was no escape. The pro- 
cess had to be gone through. Anon, 
a voice called out, ‘No. 4, break- 
fast!’ an exclamation mysterious 
to me at that time, but which I shall 
now explain. 

Amid all its dreariness and mise- 
ries the prison enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a commissary - culinary 
department, performing different 
functions. The personnel consisted 
of a general commissary, who re- 
ceived the rations from the inspector 
of the prison, and distributed them 
to the sub-commissaries, each of 
whom represented a mess. The 
number of officers in one mess 
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varied from four to twenty and 
thirty, the number of messes in the 
army of the Potomac prison com- 
pany being twenty-four. The regu- 
lar rations were now half a loaf of 
bread, a little more than two ounces 
of rice, between three and four 
ounces of meat, for each officer per 
diem. Such luxuries as coffee, tea, 
and sugar, the officers had to pro- 
vide with their own money. This, 
of course, they could only do when 
they had it, and when the money 
they might receive from the North 
was delivered to them by the prison 
authorities, a thing which I soon 
discovered did not always happen. 
To understand better the opera- 
tion of the culinary department, I 
must describe the prison in its en- 
semble. It is an isolated, three-story 
building, facing the James River, 
or rather the canal skirting its left 
bank. It was windowed all over, 


and comprised nine compartments. 
The third and second stories were 
entirely occupied by the inmates; 
while a part of the ground floor 


served as the kitchen for some of 
the prisoners. The rest of the build- 
ing comprised the hospital and the 
office of the prison authorities. 

It was very singular to a ‘ fresh 
fish’ to see for the first time the 
stir and bustle around the different 
iron-stoves, which to avoid mistakes 
were marked in large letters on the 
wall, with such ambitious inscrip- 
tions as ‘Army of the Potomac,’ 
‘Army of the Cumberland. <A 
more fanciful collection of cooking 
utensils has never been seen than 
that which crowded the surface of 
the prison stores, which were sur- 
rounded by scores of anxious and 
vigilant attendants. The different 
dishes prepared were no less pecu- 
liar. Here were some remnants of 
blackened ham and smoked tongue, 
mixed up with crumbs and crackers 
of different species, struggling to 
stew themselves into some uniform 
whole ; there dry crusts of bread, 
worked up with all the ingenuity of 
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necessity, into fanciful puddings 
and ‘ flap-jacks.’ 

Iused in London, often to admire, 
at ‘ Dr. Butler’s head,’ a tavern in 
the busiest part of the city, the 
earnestness and collected quietudeof 
the merchants standing drawn up, 
one rank deep, along the bar running 
from one side of the room to the 
other, and despatching the steaks 
served upto them. But that scene 
was quite eclipsed in my eyes, the 
first time I saw the ‘ Milroy officers’ 
ona similar occasion. They seemed 
to be fearfully in earnest ; and for 
the sake of truth, I feel bound to 
state, that they were invariably the 
first at their breakfasts. I have 
more than once found them des- 
patching the first meal while it was 
yet dark, and I cannot help think- 
ing that they must have been fully 
impressed with the saying of Frede- . 
rick the Great, that ‘ The first rule 
in tactics is, a good breakfast.’ 

Most of the prisoners contrived 
to make chairs for themselves from 
the boxes or barrels sent them with 
certain articles from the North. I 
appealed one day to one of the 
negro boys (who came up daily to 
sweep the prison) to make me some 
kind of stool. To this Jerry readily 
consented ; and in less than three 
days he performed his promise. I 
was as proud of this rough little 
stool as many a king on his throne, 
and there were not wanting neigh- 
bours to whom I was an object of 
envy. 

Thad no difficulty in perceiving 
that many looked on me with a 
feeling of particular compassion, 
though I was at first unable to un- 
derstand its real meaning, consider- 
ing the fact that every soldier must 
be prepared for the chances of war. 
But I soon found out the cause of 
this pity, the cessation, to wit, of 
what was called ‘the operations of 
the cartel,’ or, in other words, the 
stopping of all exchange. ‘You 
are in for good,’ they would tell 
me. The cartel, of which I confess 
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{ never had heard or read of before, 
was concluded in July 1862, between 
Major-General Dix and General 
Hill, its principal point providing 
for the exchange of prisoners, with 
the excess on either side to be 
paroled. This, I now learned for 
the first time, was at present out of 
operation. Some thought that the 
reason of it was the difficulty about 
the exchange of negro soldiers, who 
were organised subsequent to the 
date of the cartel. 

The strangeness of the scene in 
Libby, the presence of prisoners 
from such a variety of battle fields 
and skirmishes, extending from 
Chesapeake Bay to the waters of 
Mexico, some of them presenting 
most curious figures, and the vari- 
ous novel experiences of the place, 
served to keep me for weeks in a 
state of continual surprise and be- 
wilderment, and even to make me 
forget the nature of the diet on 
which I lived. What I most felt, 
was the want of fresh air, the 
fumes of the prison being rather 
too strong for a ‘fresh fish.’ Very 
frequently I was startled from my 
muddy meditations by the daily 
appearance in the morning of an 
old, shrewd negro, whose vocation 
was to purify the prison with tar 
smoke. He had been formerly a 
‘valet’ of General Banks, and was 
taken prisoner in the retreat from 
Strasburg. He would announce 
his presence in the morning with 
the lusty proclamation, ‘ Here is a 
good smoke without money or 
price,’ the sound of which would 
be re-echoed by the multitude in 
most fanciful strains. All of a 
sudden you would hear the cry of 
‘Pack up—all exchanged,’ ring 
through the dismal prison; and, 
after a short interval, you would 
find yourself entertained by a senti- 
mental duet or quartette of ‘Home, 
sweet home!’ ‘No one to love,’ 
‘When this cruel war is over,’ 
&e. &e. 


One morning as I tried to wind 
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my way to the kitchen below, in 
quest of less suffocating air, an 
officer, whom I had never seen be- 
fore, peremptorily stopped me, when 
the following conversation passed 
between us :—‘I suppose you have 
seen service in the old country ?’ 
‘You are right.’ ‘You have not 
so much heavy fighting in your 
country as we have here?’ ‘ Not 
so much without sufficient reasons 
and sufficient results.’ ‘Ill be 
d—d if Napoleon’s troops have 
seen such hard fighting as my di- 
vision.” ‘I dare say not.’ My un- 
known friend afterwards began to 
talk of the ‘interior side of an 
arc, interior and exterior lines,’ and 
similar borrowed stuff. At this 
point, however, which reminded 
me of similar conversations I had 
heard when in camp, I couldn't 
help bursting out a-laughing. It 
was the first laugh I enjoyed in 
Libby after a month’s imprison- 
ment. 

I could not help having my at- 
tention particularly attracted by a 
few prison-figures, whose pensive 
mood, or striking aspect, or dis- 
tinguished career, made them ob- 
jects of special interest. There 
were also figures of a different de- 
scription, few in number, I am glad 
to say, but for all that original 
enough. These looked as happy 
as man can be. They took the 
practical view of their situation, 
thinking that three or four dollars 
a day for sitting in Libby was rather 
a good, profitable ‘job.’ A hideous 
sight. 

Whenever I had a chance, I tried 
to stick my head out of the win- 
dow to take in a mouthful of fresh 
air. I could see distinctly the old 
peaceful sign-board, hanging on the 
western corner of the building, 
‘Libby and Son, Ship Chandlers 
and Grocers,’—hanging there as 
quiet and businesslike as _ ever. 
Whether that respectable firm ever 
expected to have their stores visited 
by such large numbers as we 
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mustered, is very doubtful. The 
lifelessness in the street along the 
canal really amazed me. Only now 
and then you would see a buggy, 
with one or two persons inside, 
wheeling lazily by, and hardly more 
loiterers on foot. Specimens of the 
fair sex, always rare sights for 
soldiers, were still less visible. 
And if you saw a _half-muffled 
negro-woman pass by, you could 
claim to have enjoyed a sight! It 
was the law of Libby (a law, the 
origin of which is enveloped in 
mystery) that whenever a female 
was seen looming in the distance, 
her presence was announced by the 
loud call of ‘Gun boat;’ and on 
such occasions there were despe- 
rate charges to the windows, which 
would have extorted admiration 
from the most unwarlike spectator. 

What appeared an unnatural 
sight to me in the streets was, to 
see so many soldiers in blue coats. 
The putting on an enemy’s uni- 
form is what has never been known 
It would 


in any European army. 
be reckoned the lowest degree of 


degradation for the soldier. I can- 
not reconcile the conduct of the 
Southern cavaliers in this respect 
with their avowed contempt of the 
Yankees. 

There was a great lack of gene- 
ral news in the papers, which we 
received by the regular channel 
every morning; and the standing 
despatch from Charleston, ‘ 123 
shells were thrown into the city,’ 
&ec., reminded us forcibly of the 
dead prolonged calm reigning on 
James River. Among the sights of 
the prison the distribution of let- 
ters was one of the most interest- 
ing. The announcement, ‘ Letters,’ 
set Libby rocking all over. The 
rush into the room where the dis- 
tribution took place was most for- 
midable, and woe to him who stood 
in the way of these bounding and 
cheering columns. 

The ennui of prison life is a great 
spur to inventive genius, and it 
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was not wanting here. There was 
no end of amusements. As in high 
life, the true gaieties of Libby com- 
menced at night, after the usual 
call of the guards, ‘ Lights out!’ 
which happened always at 9 o’clock. 
An hour before this call, and many 
hours after it, you would hear a 
thousand variations of ‘Lights out!’ 
in which all the voices of animated 
nature seemed to be blended, now 
and then interrupted by the shrill 
cry of a frightened negro woman. 
When this noise had subsided, the 
time for action arrived; and one 
heard in the dark the hurling of 
missiles, in the shape of dried-up 
crusts of bread and old _ boots, 
which never failed to do some 
execution. Against such hilarities, 
mixed with traits of vulgar row- 
dyism, there was no possible remedy. 
A stranger passing by Libby at 
midnight, might have imagined 
himself to be near a lunatic asylum 
ora menagerie. The place, in fact, 
was not, on the whole, distinguished 
for refined manners ; and there was 
no end of nuisances surrounding 
one, irrespective of what had to be 
borne from the hands of the autho- 
rities. One of these was the utter 
recklessness with which the spot 
on the floor where one had to 
spread his blanket for the night, 
was made to serve the place of a 
spittoon. 

The want of means to procure 
certain necessaries, made one the 
more feel the insufficiency of the 
food supplied by the Confederacy. 
There were officers here wearing the 
same shirts which they had on when 
taken prisoners several months be- 
fore. There were others who had, 
indeed, two shirts, but not the 
means to pay for the washing of 
them. Only the old ‘ tar-smoking’ 
negro had the privilege to take out 
the washing, and one had generally 
a fortnight to wait before the things 
came back. 

Libby, I find, has also its academic 
side. Lieutenant-Colonel Corada 
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teaches Spanish, Captain Charlier 
French, Captain Place phonography, 
while Lieutenant Stearns has an 
English grammar class, explaining 
the meaning of nouns, active and 
neuter verbs, &c. This last class 
appears to me rather too suggestive. 
General Neal Dow lectures on tem- 
perance, which, alas! reminds us 
only of our destitution; while 
Major Henry discourses eloquently 
of spiritualism. 

From a few intelligent officers, I 
gathered interesting information 
about the operations around Vicks- 
burg; and I had at the same time 
the satisfaction to hear from the 
‘ Bobadil’ style of officers of nume- 
rous desperate battles, the names of 
which I do not remember to have 
ever heard mentioned elsewhere. 
One of these desperate battles at- 
tracted my attention to such a 
degree, that I keep it all quite fresh 
in my memory :—‘I was sent, sir, 
by Colonel , with seventy-five 
men, to attack three hundred and 
twenty-five rebels stationed at . 
and strongly entrenched. As our 
boys advanced close to the breast- 
works, the rebels rushed out, do 
you see, with a tremendous yell. 
Hereupon, sir, I ordered the boys 
to gradually fall back, do you see; 
and in so doing I formed a semi- 
circular line, intending to surround 
the “rebs,” do you see ? Well, sir, 
in we closed upon them, answering 
their dreadful volleys with a well 
directed and murderous fire. The 
“‘rebs,” thus pressed, sir, and sur- 
rounded, began to waver, and fell 
back into the breastworks: our 
boys, charging all the time, followed 
the “rebs” closely into the works, 
having nearly carried the first line of 
the entrenchments, when two rebel 
cavalry régiments were seen to ap- 
proach on our left flank.’ A very 
singular battle, truly, and worthy 
of the hero of Gadshill. My in- 
formant could not tell me the loss 
of the enemy, who was ‘ engaged 
all night, sir, in carrying off their 
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dead and wounded.’ I unfortu-. 
nately forgot to ask him what the 
two rebel cavalry regiments did after 
their appearance, and whether ‘our 
boys’ moved on ‘ interior’ or ‘ ex- 
terior’ lines. Added to those I 
knew of before entering Libby, I 
can say that [ have now in memory 
127 desperate battles, all fought 
within the last two years ! 

On entering the prison, I joined 
the mess of my Hungarian friend, 
and this I did the more readily, as 
he undertook to provide me with 
something like a cup and knife and 
fork, articles which I at once ex- 
perienced were not easily to be got 
im Libby. Onur daily meals con- 
sisted of rye coffee and bread in the 
morning, and rice soup with a few 
ounces of meat in the evening. 
Occasionally the major was enabled 
to borrow a few dollars to purchase 
butter and sugar, which were of 
course a great addition to our spare 
diet. After a few weeks I began 
indeed to feel, both from the spare 
diet and the pestilential atmosphere, 
as if my knees were giving way 
under me; yet the novelty of the 
scene made me in part forget my 
increasing debility. 

Curious to say, even in the so- 
ciety of Libby, where everything 
appertaining to decency of inter- 
course was blasted, and in many 
instances wilfully disregarded,— 
even in this place, where misery 
brought all to a level, there was a 
certain etiquette, which at first an- 
noyed and rendered timid a ‘fresh 
fish.” And so it happened that I pro- 
ceeded in my reconnoissances but 
slowly, and with a certain hesitation. 
It was more than a week after my 
entering that I ventured into the 
room below me, which represented 
the bon ton. In this room were 
harboured General Neal Dow, an 
elderly gentleman, who bore his 
imprisonment with considerable 
equanimity, and several colonels, 
distinguished more or less from 
the great mass of the prisoners, 
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both by their conduct and their 
successful arrangements for re- 
ceiving boxes from the North. In- 
deed, in looking at the prisoners, 
you could not help distinguishing 
at the first glance, the receivers of 
boxes and the non-receivers; a 
classification of mankind unknown 
to previous naturalists. To my 
great misfortune, my Hungarian 
major belonged to the latter species. 
Yet this did not deter me from push- 
ing forward my reconnoissances; 
and I thus tried several mornings, 
after trying to do justice to ‘rye 
coffee’ and an indigestible cake of 
corn-meal, to visit the central and 
west wing of the prison, occupied 
respectively by the Chicamaguans 
and by Milroy’s and Col. Streight’s 
commands. Having read of Col. 


Streight’s raid, I had seized on 
the first opportunity to introduce 
myself to him. The gallant Colonel 
and his command represented the 
veterans of the Libbyan army, 
having been in prison since May 


1863. The Colonel, perceiving my 
weakness staring out of my face, 
very generously proposed to me to 
dine with him every day till the 
happy moment should arrive when 
I might likewise be classified among 
the receivers of boxes—and a very 
welcome offer it was. 

In the latter part of November, 
the rations had become considerably 
deteriorated, especially the bread ; 
and I could not help feeling, despite 
all my efforts to the contrary, that 
my health was giving way. On the 
3rd of December the looked for 
event which so much cheered up my 
existence at last took place, viz. the 
arrival of a box of provisions from 
a Hungarian friend in Washington. 
What afforded me additional plea- 
sure, was the power of offering one 
ham to Colonel Streight, who by 
this time had run himself short of 
provisions. Alas! the contents of 
my box promised to be consumed 
sooner than I anticipated. 

In the meantime some auspicious 
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events had served to lessen the 
miseries of our imprisonment. The 
state of the prisoners had com- 
menced to excite attention in the 
North. Sanitary commissions were 
formed, which furnished us, though 
not to our full satisfaction, with 
blankets and linen; while the 
Government, together with benevo- 
lent societies, forwarded to us cer- 
tain provisions. I, for my part, 
was lucky enough to get a shirt, 
a pair of drawers, and a pair of 
socks, which enabled me to get 
those I had on my person washed. 
Besides this, I received two blankets, 
which rendered the nights more 
tolerable. I likewise shared, though 
in a rather infinitesimal ratio, in 
the provisions sent. The revolting 
feature connected with these agree- 
able events, was the wretched job- 
bing and self-interest, which found 
its way into the distribution of the 
stores. 

My own box, though well filled, 
was emptied between me and my 
messmates in less than a fortnight. 
What was worse, the rations con- 
tinued to become daily less palat- 
able, wheat bread being entirely 
displaced by tasteless, flat corn 
cakes; and sundry rat-tailed sweet 
potatoes took repeatedly the place 
of our ounces of meat. 

Nor were my first direct experi- 
ments with the prison authorities 
of a promising nature. Much in 
need of a few cents in my pocket, I 
repeatedly applied for a commuta- 
tion in Confederate currency of my 
five-dollar greenback ; but I re- 
ceived neither money nor answer. 
Yet I continued to look on the de- 
posited five-dollar greenback as a 
sort of stay against some future 
critical moment, till the following 
order completely dissipated my 
hopes on that point : 


Head Quarters, Department, 
Richmond, December 1263. 
The Secretary of War of the United States 
having positively prohibited the delivery of 
remittances of money to our prisoners of 
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war, you are hereby notified that such pro- 
hibition on the part of the Confederate 
authorities is likewise to be strictly observed 
toward the Federal prisoners of war.— 
Respectfully, 

(Signed) Jno. H. Winner, 

Major T. P. Turner, Brig. Gen. 

Com. Libby Prison. 

The gloom appeared thus to 
thicken around us, and the only 
circumstance that served to keep 
our spirits buoyant was a dim ray 
of hope for a future exchange. 

Sometimes we endeavoured to 
talk hopefully as a mere pastime. 
One gladdening event, long since 
whispered, though believed but by 
few, had in fact happened before 
the month of November passed, viz. 
the exchange of the surgeons, some 
ninety in number. One of the sur- 
geons having been ill at the time, 
and prevented from availing him- 
self of this auspicious moment, 
another officer bethought himself of 
taking his place, and actually arrived 
without being discovered at City 
Point. One moment more, and the 


major would have exchanged boats ; 


but some traitorous tongue frus- 
trated the design. On that very 
day, MajorTurner, commanding the 
prison, being informed of the fact, 
issued an order to the eilect, that 
unless the name of the disguised 
officer who left were given up to 
him, the delivery of boxes to the 
officers would be stopped. This 
significant order he wished Colonel 
Tilden to communicate, but the 
colonel refused to do so. ‘Starve 
us!’ was the unanimous exclama- 
tion of the officers in listening to 
the order. 

The setting free of these surgeons, 
at which every one of us so much 
rejoiced, was destined to plunge us 
into temporary despair. The autho- 
rities here, disrelishing the reports 
made by the surgeons upon their 
arrival at the North, and thinking 
their ‘ generosity ’ abused, resolved 
to forbid henceforth the receipt of 
boxes. Nor was that all. The 
prisoners were permitted, twice a 
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week, to draw provisions from the 
market, bought with their own 
money, through the inspector of 
the prison. This privilege was also 
abolished, the inspector having noti- 
fied to Colonel Tilden, through whose 
hands he used to receive the money 
collected for the above purpose, 
that to-day (14th December) the 
last purchase would be allowed. I 
shall never forget the excitement 
created by this interesting notifica- 
tion: it spread through the dreary 
building in the twinkling of an eye, 
and created a stir and bustle which 
proved that there was some sort of 
life left in Libby. 

Loans of different amounts, both 
in greenbacks and Confederate 
money, were effected in a minute 
(the rate then being ten Confeds. 
for one Fed.) ; and the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in Confederate 
money was that day handed over to 
the inspector. The general process 
of metamorphosis was effected in 
the shape of bread, cabbage, pota- 
toes, tobacco, &c. I needly hardly 
add, that there were those who had 
none from whom to borrow money, 
and their feelings on that day can 
be understood. Happily this ‘ star- 
vation panic’ only lasted for ten 
days. It was followed, however, by 
panics of a more serious nature, 
caused by certain acts of retaliation, 
which no prisoner of war in civi- 
lised countries ever experienced ; 
such as the drawing of lots, or the 
singling out of a few officers, either 
for sentence of death or hard labour 
imprisonment. 

By this time I had become more 
acquainted with the officers in Lib- 
by. Such an uncouth mixture of 
officers was probably never seen in 
modern times in any place, either in 
field or prison. To me, still fresh 
from Europe, this mixture seemed, 
of course, most surprising. Some 
might be seen earnestly plying the 
vocation of the barber, shaving 
whiskers and arranging toilettes 
for pretty high prices. This scene 
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was daily performed in the bon ton 
room. Stepping farther westward, 
you beheld Uncle Sam’s officers 
squatting piously all day long, over 
barrels filled with crackers and 
apples, and occasionally skirted with 
tobacco and cigars, sold likewise to 
prisoners at profitableprices. I could 
never become reconciled to these ex- 
hibitions. Nor was the noble art of 
filching left unrepresented in Libby. 
I must here state that this sprin- 
kling of mawvais sujets made me 
sorry not only for myself, but for 
the many gallant gentlemanly offi- 
cers confined with me. To forget 
myself, I made efforts to work at 
my diary. The nomination of ‘ Beast 
Butler’ as commisioner of exchange 
gave a fresh stimulus to speculation 
on that great question. At first, 
opinions were divided; some thought 
the ‘Beast’ could perform wonders; 
others, on the contrary, were afraid 
that the rebels would refuse to enter 
into any communication with him. 
This fear, however, was dissipated, 
on reading in the papers a friendly 
exchange of notes between General 
Butler and Commissioner Ould. Offi- 
cers known to each other were now 
seen to engage in lively whisperings ; 
instead of a curt shrug of the shoul- 
der, you received polite lengthy an- 
swers, and there was also perceptible 
a greater propensity to dinner invi- 
tations. Such tokens of hospitality 
could of course only be indulged by 
those whose ‘ box department’ was 
en regle, 

The musical talent of Libby like- 
wise testified to the change in the 
atmosphere. The kind of talent I 
speak of generally showed itself 
about midnight; and the like was 
assuredly never heard, either in 
concert rooms or menageries. The 
braying of the ass, the cackling of 
the hen, the hoarse barking of the 
mastiff, the shrill yell of the fright- 
ened king-charles, the whining of 
the new-born infant, all contributed 
to the grand nocturnal chorus, the 
echo of which must have penetrated 
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high up into the streets of Rich- 
mond. In justice, I must add, that 
Libby possessed also a few real ar- 
tistes in the musical line ; and when- 
ever the commissary department 
found itself in a promising condi- 
tion, we would be cheered up by 
pleasant quartettes and negro min- 
strels. The performers did not 
scruple even to blacken their faces, 
for the benefit of the Libbyan pub- 
lic. All the singing and drolleries 
familiar to the visitors of the min- 
strel saloons on Broadway were to 
be heard from that stage extem- 
porised in a corner of the reeking 
kitchen. 

What but few had believed ac- 
tually happened on the 26th of 
December. Some five hundred Con- 
federate prisoners were actually seen 
coming up the canal from City Point. 
Libby, all ona sudden, streamed with 
new life, quickened steps, smiling 
faces, busy gatherings of autographs, 
appointments at Williard’s for the 
sake of enjoying the results of nu- 
merous bets. Such were the scenes 
exhibited in the prison on that day. 
Never were the believers in ‘ ex- 
change’ more elated. I who be- 
longed to that class with a few of 
my friends, including Lieutenant- 
Colonel C , found myself sur- 
rounded all day by crowds of offi- 
cers who were anxious to explain 
away the scepticism in which they 
had persevered down to that date. 
In this state of happy expectation 
we lived for three days, a period 
during which the hospitable ten- 
dencies of man—I mean, of course, 
man with a tolerably full box— 
showed themselves to the best ad- 
vantage. But doubt again darkened 
the atmosphere when we saw that 
these five hundred prisoners had 
not been followed by a fresh instal- 
ment. Again our hopes were raised 
by the raid of General Averill, of 
which we read in the Richmond 
papers. Thatraid threatened Lynch- 
burg, one of the most important 
outposts of the Confederate capital ; 
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but Averill’s official bulletin, which 
we read a few days afterwards, dis- 
persed into nothingness our bright 
dreams. His mov rement ceased. at 
Salem, sixty miles from Lynchburg. 
The only satisfaction I derived from 
that raid was a smile, elicited by the 
concluding words of ‘the bulletin, — 
* My command hasmarched, climbed, 
slid, and swam, three hundred and 
fifty miles since the 8th inst.’ Such 
style in a bulletin was a refreshing 
novelty to me. 

Meanwhile, it transpired that the 
embargo laid on the importation of 
provisions from the North referred 
only to Government stores, and 
those sent by benevolent societies ; 
and that private boxes would be re- 
ceived henceforth. As a ship-load 
had just arrived, many anticipated a 
good jolly New Year’s day, with the 
aid of sundry dainties, expected to 
be found in the boxes, for that 
special purpose. But our authori- 
ties delayed delivering these goods ; 
and to make matters worse, when 
New Year’s day came we were not 
served in time with the fuel neces- 
sary for cooking. So that sundry 
dinners were prepared only by the 
aid of a few benches, which the 
most hungry hacked to pieces and 
threw into the stoves. Despite the 
general depression, and the cruel 
disappointment caused by the non- 
delivery of boxes, you could not 
help perceiving, in the evening, 
here and there, certain scenes and 
manifestations sufficient to remind 
you that the day we had passed 
through had been an unusual one. 
The smack of the New Year could 
not in fact be mistaken ; the hearts 
of the few happy ones provided with 
a tolerable commissariat involunta- 
rily expanded. Invitations to dinner 
were extended between the more 
intimate ones; and amidst the ge- 
neral gloom one could behold, 
almost every room, one or two small 
groups, ranged around what for 
libby might justly be termed ‘ fes- 
tive tables.’ 
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There was, upon the whole, a 
stronger display of light than ordi. 
narily ; ; fellow- -prisoners becoming 
almost prodigal in their expendi. 
tures to reinforce the solitary taper 
that Confederate liberality almost 
always furnished us. The brilliancy 
of the occasion they determined 
should rival its festivity. Even 
those industrious ones who grated 
the every-day corn bread ration 
into meal which they hoped, by 
adding other ingredients, to meta- 
morphose into some savoury pud- 
ding or inviting ‘ flap-jacks,’ looked 
more cheerful than usual. Three of 
my companions and myself were 
the guests of Col. C. All we were 
required to do was to bring with us 
our spoons, tin cups, and something 
to sit on: the rest was provided by 
our hospitable entertainer. Seven 
was our number at table—each a 
good fellow in his way—not except- 
ing my humble self. Lieut. M. was 
the chef de cuisine on the occasion. 
Soup a la Limosine, supported bya 
loaf of good fresh bres ad, initiated the 
entertainment. Then, ‘and without 
the annoyance of change of plates, 
followed a superb ragout. Then, 
again, came a huge life- breathing 
and life-inspiring maccaroni pud- 
ding. ‘Two sperm candles, placed 
in the centre of the white covered 
table, shed their whole lustre on the 
small bewitching scene. Where are 
the words to express the surprise 
overwhelmingevery one of the guests 
when the colonel, lowering one of 
his hands beneath the table, raised 
it up again plus a bottle of St. Ju- 
lien! No toasts were given, no 
speeches made on this festive occa- 
sion, on which I could aver hundreds 
of our less fortunate companions 
gazed with an air of unmistakable 
envy. Every feature of the scene 
was suggestive enough for those 
who participated, and eloquent in 
its aggravation to those who were 
only spectators. Away with your 
famous and diplomatic dinners re- 
corded upon the pages of history! 
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Away with that pompous dinner of 
Prince Talleyrand, at which the 
Spanish Bourbons were beguiled 
into swallowing the loss of their 
throne! Away with all these — 
make room for the memorable New 
Year’s dinners of 1864 in Libby! 
Nor will I neglect to record our 
New Year’s theatricals. Rest as- 
sured, ye actors in life-wasting, 
vermin-breeding Libby, your un- 
conquerable humour, your potent 
morale, all shali be recorded. In 
truth, these theatricals—which de- 
spite the general poverty were 
announced ‘to whom it may con- 
cern’ in printed programmes at our 
expense—those scenic efforts in 
the cold, splashy, thickly reeking 
kitchen —the extemporised stage 
whose wretched structure could 
scarcely be detected by the dim 
light of our three tallow candles. 
The ragged, pale-faced audience of 
Libbyans, and the rebel spectators 
peeping through the bars with evi- 
nent surprise and glee—all deserve 


particularmention. The programme 
consisted of three parts:—Part I. 


purely musical, the performers 
Captains Shell, Kendall, and Mass, 
and Lieutenants Jonesand Lombard. 
Part Il. likewise musical, with a 
clog-dance—Lieutenant Ryan. The 
Rival Lovers and intermezzo here 
followed ; actors, Captain Mass and 
Lieutenant Randolph. Part ITI. con- 
sisted of ‘Countrywoman in a Pho- 
tographic Gallery’ and a Masquerade 
Ball, the additional actors being 
Major Neiper, Captain M‘Williams, 
and Lieutenants Welch, Bennett, 
and Moran. ‘Admission free. Chil- 
dren in arms not admitted.’ 

As the call ‘ Lights out!’ was by 
special order in our favour delayed 
until midnight, we were enabled, 
after the theatricals, to make efforts 
at sundry other sports. Up we 
marched to the bon ton—the cen- 
tral room of the prison, where a 
purely musical entertainment was 
extemporised. Lieutenant J. gave, 
amid a calm applause, ‘Do they 
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think of me at home?’ My Hun- 
garian major, perhaps the most 
sickly-looking figure in the prison, 
guitar in hand, sang Schubert’s 
serenade; while Lieutenant R., 
U.S. Artillery, called forth much 
applause by a witty ditty of his 
own creation. In the midst of these 
melodious strains, creative at once 
of mirth and sadness, arrived the 
fatal twelve o’clock. The guard, 
with rigorous punctuality, now be- 
gan to send us up the echo of the 
hated ‘Lights out!’ The solitary 
tallow candle, threatening soon to 
expire in its own sweat, had to be 
extinguished ; but not so the strains 
of music. There we stood crowded 
in the corner of the room, perform- 
ing and listening to the grand finale 
in thick darkness. Now every one 
quietly withdrew to his own quar- 
ters—an operation which, as many 
lay already stretched out on the 
floor, was by no means an easy task 
in the dark. On mounting to the 
third story, a final treat awaited me. 
‘A million for a drink!’ said I, half 
in earnest, to Staff-Colonel C., who 
scrambled up with me. ‘There are 
elements of hope here,’ he replied ; 
and in a few minutes hope beamed 
forth into full reality, in the shape 
of half a bottle of bitters, the pro- 
perty of Lieutenant Stearns. Quietly 
and sedately we posted ourselves be- 
side the window in the clear moon- 
light, chatting and gradually quaffing 
the sweet bitters till the last drop 
was guiped. Lieutenant 8. has my 
most sincere thanks for his liberality. 
Nor can I withold my admiration 
for his vigilance in having saved 
this precious beverage for the oc- 
casion. Articles even of much less 
attraction found in Libby volunteer 
customers almost every minute. 

There was little music in our 
souls when we awoke next morning 
to the sound of‘ roll-call.’ There was 
perceptible a regular falling back 
to ‘ boxes’ and ‘ exchange,’ though 
not without a rising confidence in 
the tactics of General Butler. 
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The repeated returns of very cold 
weather, and the want of cheering 
news, were universally felt by the 
prisoners. As for myself in par- 
ticular, my most efficient and in- 
voluntary remedy for unbroken 
wretchedness was perambulation ; 
and I might boast that there was 
no other prisoner who held so fre- 
quent inspections of Libby asleep— 
Libby laid out on the floor, as 
myself. Still preserving my camp 
habits, and not very successful in 
my slumbers, I generally left my 
blankets very early in the morning, 
and when no other symptoms of 
active life were perceptible in or 
out of Libby, except the voice of 
a newspaper-selling negro in the 
street. That ‘old boy’ never failed, 
in passing by the prison, to em- 
phasise his cry, and call out certain 
words in which he knew we must 
be most interested. ‘Great news 
from the Rapidan! Great news from 
Tennessee !’ 

The references of the papers to 
us in particular were of course 
highly interesting. The Richmond 
Examiner once volunteered his ad- 
vice to the Confederacy to remove 
the prisoners to some unhealthy, 
miasmatic locality, and there have 
them ‘thinned down according to 
the laws of nations.’ 

Since New Year’s eve we have 
been favoured with more than the 
usual number of visitors, coming 
to have a look at ‘the Yankees.’ It 
is very seldom you meet with a face 
sufficiently sympathetic to induce 
you to begin a conversation. We 
therefore content ourselves with 
simply watching these guests in the 
same manner as the animals do in 
menageries. 

The w inter, too, seems to be any- 
thing but friendly to the prisoners. 
Such hard frost, we are told, has 
not been experienced in Virginia for 
many years past. The face of the 
James is nearly covered with ice, 
and deeply do we feel the cold wind 
whistling through the broken, dila- 
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pidated windows. In such a season, 
to pass a night on the floor, then in 
the morning to stand for hours at 
the crowded trough, waiting for 
your turn to wash your face, and 
then again to go down to the cold 
flooded kitchen, and there wait for 
your turn to plant your tea-pot on 
the crowded stove, are amenities of 
life which only we prisoners can 
fully appreciate. But there is one 
thing which makes many of us 
take | everything with tolerably good 
grace, and this is the feeling that 
the rebellion has no possible chance 
of much longer resistance. 

The last mail received by the 
flag of truce boat brought us quan- 
tities of cartes de visite. Libby has © 
certainly never before seen such 
precious new year’s gifts, such an 
array of stylish, sweet faces. Here 
you see a modest-looking, cleanly 
attired mother, surrounded by the 
more lively faces of affectionate 
sisters ; there the half-mufiled smile 
of a charming, coquettish lady-love; 
there again the sorrowing face of a 
dear wife holding on ‘her lap a 
blooming infant. These gifts made 
some more happy and convivial than 
usual, and rendered others the more 
morose and gloomy. Captain 
has received the portr ait of his wife 
and a little boy born on the banks 
of the Wabash six weeks ago. Early 
in the evening after his wedding- 
day he had to take leave of her 
and hasten to join his command 
in Texas. Twenty-four hours after 
reaching his command he was taken 
prisoner, and finally brought to 
Libby. This father is the happiest 
mortal in the prison. Mother writes 
that on asking baby ‘if he was a 
rebel ?’ baby ‘made a nod in sign 
of ‘No;’ and father believes the 
story to the last syllable. 

The opening of the year 1864 
was, in truth, not very bright, but 
neither was it such as to make us 
forebode what followed. One week 
passed, two weeks passed, and no 
fresh prisoners for exchange ar- 
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rived and no flag of truce boat ; no 
mail, nothing from the North!—not 
even a rumour. A most painful 
suspense, and variously construed, 
with of course endless discussion. 
The 14th day of January 1864, 
relieved us at last of this un- 
certainty ; and we learned that the 
two points of difficulty in ‘exchange’ 
were the person of General Butler, 
with whom the rebels refused to 
treat, and the excess of prisoners in 
the hands of the United States’ 
Government. There were not want- 
ing such as thought that in appoint- 
ing Butler, our Government eo ipso 
proved its unwillingness to solve 
the question of exchange. The 
boat that brought us this news, 
brought also a load of boxes; and, 
as the supplies in Libby had, 
during the three weeks’ inter- 
ruption, been nearly consumed, this 
load was looked forward to with 
more anxious eyes than ever. But 
the authorities in consideration of 
something which we did not know, 
again put an embargo on the boxes, 
and the much coveted articles of 
food, instead of being distributed to 
the respective owners, remained 
guarded in the store-house. Only 
two or three officers succeeded in 
having their boxes served to them 
by particular favour. 

I had indeed received in the first 
days of the new year a box from my 
Hungarian friend R— in Brooklyn. 
But, by the aid of my mess-mates, 
the articles sent were disappearing 
with alarming celerity, and the 
starvation crisis now ushered in 
was continued without the inter- 
ruption of a single brightening ray, 
until the 27th of the month. On 
that day, a new flag of truce boat 
arrived, The emaciated faces again 
brightened, though hunger had 
already produced its results. In- 
stead of eager inquiries, how 
exchange was, the question now 
passed from mouth to mouth, ‘Have 
boxes arrived ?’ 

The next day it transpired that 
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‘ Boxes had arrived,’ and that after 
the authorities here had informed 
General Butler of the reason for not 
having served the first load. The 
arrival of this fresh load from 
Fortress Monroe thus naturally led 
every one to believe that, if not the 
exchange, the box question at least 
must have been satisfactorily settled. 
Hunger crying out from the mouths 
of more than a thousand victims, 
added all its terrible weight to this 
hopeful supposition. But again 
disappointment was our lot. What 
a period was that, from the 14th of 
January to the 24th! On the first 
named day the issue of the usual 
rations of meat had been also stop- 
ped. And for ten days the stoppage 
continued. Between the 24th and 
the 27th, we were served in all with 
two rations of meat. Then again a 
stoppage ensued which lasted till 
the beginning of February, when 
the authorities very kindly favoured 
us for some days with a sort of 
half salt meat, possessed of some 
mysterious flavour, and  distin- 
guished by a sort of dry fibres, 
which even the gnawings of hunger 
were insufficient to tempt down the 
throats of the great majority of the 
prisoners. The scarcity of money 
in the prison permitted only a few 
to get some necessary provisions 
twice a week from the market. The 
great bulk of the inmates had thus 
no other remedy left but resignation 
to their fate. The dry relics of 
hams, and smoked tongues, bloated 
with the pestilential atmosphere of 
the prison, the dry crusts of wheat 
bread, which lay scattered on the 
shelves in the rooms, the remains of 
half rotten potatoes and cabbage, as 
well as the dregs of coffee and tea, 
all had long since been consumed. 
To still your hunger, and strengthen 
your failing limbs, you, willing or 
unwilling, had to apply day after 
day to the rice and water, and the 
half loaf of corn-bread ; there is no 
escapefromit. Nor were there many 
who consumed with impunity the 
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corn-bread as prepared for our fare. 
Some, indeed, had fallen on the 
expedient, by the aid of graters 
(miraculously prepared by some of 
the officers as a mere pastime) of 
turning this bread into meal, and 
thus shaping it into a more palatable 
dish; but such changes, to avail 
anything, required the addition of 
some other ingredients, which very 
few had the means to procure. 

The prices of the articles too (as 
if to increase our miseries) had now 
risen to higher rates. A bushel of 
potatoes cost in Confederate notes 
32 dollars, a pound of butter 8 dol- 
lars; three eggs 1 dollar, and for 
1 dollar one got a small loaf of 
wheat bread which any man could 
easily consume with his meat. 
Some sought refuge from hunger in 
sleep ; and in every room you would 
find a few prisoners stretched on 
the floor, vainly endeavouring to 
forget their misery. I said, there 
was no rescue from this state. Our 
boxes lying in the store-house near 
us would have banished hunger in 
a few minutes ; but, the authorities 
showed no inclination whatever to 
give us liberty to test that remedy. 
Not willing, or as they said ‘not able’ 
to give us necessary food, they at 
the same time stubbornly refused to 
permit us to eatof ourown! There 
was, 1 know, a time when the 
killing of prisoners was permitted, 
and preached by even grave juris- 
consults; but I don’ t remember 
among civ ilised nations any doctrine 

r practice of gradually starving 
aianeone. 


I, indeed, don’t belong to the 


most wretched class in Libby 
prison. Owing to the kindness of 


Captain Ch—, infantry, and Major 
C—, I have received twice small 
sums, which enabled me to buy 
bread from the market. But that 
was far from sufficient to keep m 

health ona level. And had I not 
been lucky enough to receive an in- 
vitation to dinner, this day (Feb. 5, 
1864), from Major H— and Captain 
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S— who managed to get their box, I 
don’t imagine how I would have 
dragged out the next twenty-four 
hours. Weakness compelled me 
many a time to part with my diary, 
though my task was rather easy, 
Lieutenant R— having most kindly 
undertaken for me the task of com- 
mitting to paper my daily obser. 
rations as we talked and vegetated, 
Poor fellow, I could also distinctly 
see the effects of corn-bread diet on 
his fingers. 

About this time my eyes fell on 
the following lines of the Richmond 
Enquirer, speaking of the treatment 
of the prisoners in Libby :—* We 
hope, ina few days, to present some 
facts and statistics, showing that 
this prison is one of the healthiest 
either in Yankee land or the Con- 
federate States. It is certainly 
admirably conducted, sufficiently 
officered and in every way a model 
prison. If the Yankees are disposed 
to complain of their treatment, they 
should have thought of the matter, 
before they joined in a crusade of 
bloodshed on a people that were 
certainly never harming them nor 
theirs. Our returned prisoners are 
unanimous in saying that it is a 
palace to anything they have seen, 
while the treatment accorded cap- 
tivesis high-toned and gentlemanly.’ 

I had not, I can affirm, strength 
enough to ‘afford a smile at this 
romantic description of Libby and 
its inhabitants. 

Miserably as I felt on that day, 
(February 6th) having suffered 
besides from a severe cold on my 
chest, it brought me unexpected 
relief and consolation. It so hap- 
pened that Lieute , of 
the prison authorities, came up with 
a rebel Italian officer to see Colonel 
C—. The lieutenant asked me 
how I felt, perceiving no doubt my 
miseries in my face. I told him 





frankly my real state, and asked him 
whether there would be 
sibility of my receiving 
with 


any pos- 
my box, 
the last 


which had arrived 
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load. He said he would do his best, 
and he kept his word. I vowed 
not to forget this favour shown to 
me, and I shall not forget it. 

The 7th of February (Sunday) 
was a day of ‘ alarm >in Richmond. 
Very early in the morning a low 
whisper pi assed from ear to ear, that 
our forces were advancing on the 
Chickahominy. The whisper, at 
first, excited little attention; the 
inmates of Libby having shown 
more interest with regard to the 
good tidings that the boxes would 
be delivered on the morrow. Anon, 
the ringing of uncouth bells was 
heard; some pretended that it was 
the church bells. ‘The more 
practised ears asserted that it was 
the ‘militia bell,’ and passing events 
soon proved the correctness of the 
latter supposition. <A ‘ Jack-ass’ 
battery, or rather a section of a 
battery, each piece drawn by a lean 
mule, with a negro as driver, hur- 
riedly passed by the prison toward 
the Williamsburg road. Soon after- 
wards we saw, marching to the 
front, a few squads of ‘ boys’ about 
fourteen years of age, all re sady, of 
course to kill the Yankees by the 
hundred, that is, if the latter 
should first lie down and commit 
suicide. The greatest display of 
force came up an hour later. It was 
evidently a brigade sent from Lee’s 
army. These different filings of 
troops could not fail, despite the 
corn-bread, to produce intense ex- 
citement and a fair share of mer- 
riment among the prisoners, who 
would halloa down, ‘ Close up; the 
“beast” waits for you,’ &e. 

Monday’s papers brought us 
meagre news of these movements. 
Meanwhile the Libby prisoners, on 
their part, effected operations of a 
different kind. After mature con- 
sideration, and with full knowledge 
of the difficulties to be encountered, 
a plan was laid by Colonel Rose to 
run a sap through the prison into 
the street, or rather into a shed 
situated at a small distance from 
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the prison. After a few days’ work, 
carried on with considerable success, 
local obstacles of a serious nature 
presented themselves in the subter- 
raneous line of operations, which 
suspended the work for nearly a 
fortnight. At last these obstacles 
were removed, and in some twenty 
days the tunnel was carried success- 
fully to the point desired. The 
night of the gth of February wit- 
nessed the moving of the columns 
into the narrow mouth of the tunnel; 
and before morning arose, one hun- 
dred and nine officers hastened to- 
ward Bottoms Bridge. Unhappily, 
I was at the time too ill to think 
of escape. This grand escapade 
happened, as it were, in the very 
presence of the guards, who could 
not have failed to see the numerous 
figures moving out of the solitary 
shed. The supposition is, that the 
guards took our officers for their 
own men, whom they imagined to 
be engaged in a raid on our boxes, 
that lay unloaded close by. 

Feb. 10.—As I look around, I 
miss to-day in particular Colonels 
Tilden and Streight, Majors Hooper 
and Henry, and Captain Davis, my 
right-hand neighbour on the floor. 
Heaven speed you all! 

One of the Richmond journals 
gives, to-day (February 11th), the 
prisoners credit for their masterly 
conduct and indomitable perseve- 
rance. It is the first praise we 
have received in Richmond. 

Feb. 12.—Up to this date only 
twenty of the escaped prisoners 
have been recaptured ; so that there 
is every reason to believe that the 
greater part of them will succeed in 
reaching the Federal lines. 

Feb. 13.—The grand escapade 
continues to form the topic of con- 
versation. The authorities seem 
particularly annoyed at not having 
been able hitherto to recapture 
Colonel Streight. He attempted 
his escape about a month ago, and 
had the misfortune to be recaptured 
as soon as he got beyond the walls 
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of the prison. As a punishment for 
his attempt, he was thrown into a 
cell handcuffed, and kept in it 
twenty days on bread and water. 
= the same time ‘high-felutin’ 

rations were being made in Rich- 
ad. in honour of the gallant 
escape of the Confederate General 
Morgan. 

The distress arising from the 
withholding of boxes is really be- 
coming too alarming and painful. 
If you sit down to enjoy your frugal 
breakfast or dinner from the con- 
tents of the box you have received, 
hundreds of hungry and envious 
eyes stare at you—eyes half defiant, 
and which you can almost hear say- 
ing, ‘ Why do you not share with me 
what é you “have got?’ Alas! Libby 
is no favourable 1 spot for the display 
of hospitality ; and he that has got 
a box to-day anxiously thinks that at 
no very distant hour the supply at 
hand will be exhausted, and no 
fresh one be permitted to come in 
its place. That anxiety, I make no 


secret, fills my mind at this present 


moment, after one week’s enjoyment 
of my box. My willing Hungarian 
friend had indeed accomplished his 
task liberally enough. He sent me 
crackers, butter, a ham, sugar, 
maccaroni, 
provision of a different kind, such 
as Cowper’s Iliad, Davis’s Geometry, 
and Liszt's Life of Chopin, besides 
two copies of my Modern War. I 
am just receiving from Major C. 
and a few others very flattering 
compliments on my book ; but truly 
a piece of good bread would be 
much more acceptable. 

Feb. 14.—My headache drove 
me from my blankets early in 
the morning. I went down stairs, 
where all the officers were being 
pressed in by armed guards to the 
roll- call. I met my messmate 
carrying a coffee-pot, and looking 
more gloomy than ever. I looked 
at him, and asked him, ‘ What is 
the matter?’ ‘ Don’t ask me,’ he 
replied ; and after a short pause, he 
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added, with a bitter sigh, ‘Our ham 
is gone.’ It was, in fact, the most 
substantial staple T receiv ed in my 
box, and on which we two drew 

very, very sparingly, in order to 
make it run at least three weeks, 
A fatal loss. I walked farther to- 
towards the centre of the room; my 
eyes were attracted by a notice on 
the door, ‘ Stolen, six pounds of tea, 
&e.’ The officer who lost the tea 
was, at the same time, also robbed 
of his hair-brush and comb. My 
friend R., knowing my weakness, 
tried to soothe my disappointment 
by recalling the hardships expe- 
rienced by the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, w hose wonderful ad- 
ventures formed one of the chief 
solaces of our weary hours. An- 
other friend wondered whether 
knights in distress ever turned 
corn-bread into flour by the aid of 
graters ; or attempted to wash their 
own shirts. My shrewd friend on 
the left declared that the stealing 
of my ham, the tea and hair-brush, 
was all the work of enchanters, 
envious of our glory. 

Feb. 16.—The box crisis con- 
tinued; no deliveries whatever 
having been made down to the pre- 
sent time. The continued and in- 
creased state of sufferings make the 
‘ lifting ’ parties bolder ‘and bolder ; 
and if no change occurs, the thing 
may be carried on past all remedy. 

A small metamorphosis takes 
place to-day in our household. 
Meat there is none of any descrip- 
tion ; but instead of that ration, the 
Confederate Government presents 
us with one half a turnip and one 
half a cabbage per officer, and that 
none of the biggest size. However, 
these vegetables may perhaps be 
just in time for such as lie upon 
the floor, prostrated from diseases 
of the stomach. For the sick to go 
to the hospital would be merely a 
change of place, as the rations are 
the same in prison and hospital. I 
know for a fact, that for the last 
few weeks, if any of the officers in 
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the hospital happened to get some- 
thing like a cake of wheat flour, or 
coffee, it was from the remnants of 
the sanitary stores sent from Phila- 
delphia. Libby thus holds her 
scales equally poised, both for the 
hale and the sick. 

A brave fellow, but now com- 
pletely demoralised, after having 
taken a full view of my head and 
whiskers, tells me just now, that I 
have certainly no reason to com- 
plain: that I entered Libby poor, 
and am now becoming quite ‘sil- 
very. ‘All right,’ I replied, ‘if 
we get out, I shall at least be sure 
to meet with the respect usually 
shown to age.’ As we talk, trying 
to appear jocose, a reverend gentle- 
man, small in stature, with a pair 
of eye-glasses on his nose, makes 
his appearance. His noble intention 
is to provide for our spiritual com- 
fort; that is, to give us a sermon. 
He enters into conversation with a 
few of the prisoners: the conversa- 
tion turning on the old flag, the 


reverend gentleman very distinctly 
declares that ‘he had no more re- 
spect for the “old flag” than for 
any other dirty rag.’ Shall we listen 


to his sermon? Nous verrons. The 
day is dull ; no news in the papers ; 
an occasional rumbling is heard 
through the prison. The reason is, 
the rushing of hundreds to look a’, 
the ‘perishables’ of a few boxes 
just delivered. To the great misery 
of the owners, sugar, coffee, &c., 
are not considered by the authori- 
ties as perishables. 

Feb. 18.—This morning the in- 
tense cold made me again leave my 
blankets sooner than usual. I has- 
tened down to the bon ton, where 
all the prisoners, footing up nearly 
to one thousand, were, as usual, 
being pressed in for the roll-call. 
The pestilential air appeared more 
pestilential than ever. The open 
windows, sufficient to make us feel 
the inclement weather, were far 
from sufficient to carry out the 
deadening fumes of the prison. My 
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thoughts carry me involuntarily to 
Belle Isle. Poor fellows! they have 
at least one friend, unmindful of all 
the squabbles of exchange and vio- 
lations of the cartel—that cold un- 
feeling friend has pity on the Belle 
Islanders, despite all the adverse 
circumstances: his name is Death. 
The roll-call is over; it is about ten 
o’clock ; the inspector of the prison 
makes his appearance with a ‘ fresh 
fish’ at his side, leading him straight 
to General Dow. The ‘fresh fish’ is 
General Scammon, with his two 
aides. His first query is whether 
there are any prospects of exchange, 
which excites a broad smile among 
the bystanders. The malicious are 
heard to express the wish of seeing 
in Libby some more generals ; and 
all of a sudden two gladdening 
pieces of news pervade the bon 
ton. The one is that we are to 
have beef rations to-day: the other, 
that instead of one half a loaf of 
corn bread, we shall henceforth 
havea whole loaf per mouth. This 
change is attributed to a visit to 
the prison of some influential per- 
sonage, whom some think to be 
Senator Brown of Mississippi. A 
whole loaf is certainly better than 
half, in usual circumstances, but in 
the present case the increase may 
be injurious to those who, driven by 
hunger, use it without the necessary 
condiments. 

Feb. 19.—We awake to big news. 
The flag of truce boat, after two 
weeks’ interruption, has arrived, 
with a load of boxes for officers. 
A great conflict of opinion; some 
feel the more dejected, thinking that 
this last load of boxes, like the three 
previous ones, will only serve to 
tantalise them. A few of the more 
hopeful argue, on the contrary, that 
General Butler would not have sent 
up this last load without a final 
settlement of the box question, es- 
pecially as he must have learned the 
real state of the case from the es- 
caped prisoners. 

Several of the recaptured officers 
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are just sent up from the cells in 
which they have been held, on corn 
bread and cold water, for their at- 
tempt at escape. One of them was 
taken in sight of Williamsburg, 
having been near enough to that 
place to hear the bugles of our out- 
posts; a dire disappointment! The 
rebel officers, they report, treated 
them in a very friendly manner. 
Five hundred of our prisoners 
from Belle Isle pass by the window 
en route for Americus, Georgia, 
where they will be followed by 
others. Heaven speed the way of 
these unfortunate warriors, victims 
of the most inglorious sufferings 
that can befall a soldier. A small 
item in the papers carries my 
thoughts to Poland. The Poles still 
fight! What an heroic people! 
What an overpowering protest 
against the mournful motto, ‘ Finis 
Poloniz!’ so much cherished b 
corrupt courtiers! The Poles are 
surrounded by heavily garrisoned 
fortresses, and stillthey fight. Diplo- 
macy meantime denies them the mo- 


dest privileges of belligerents, and 
reserves all its sympathies for rebels 
belonging to a free republic ! 
Retiring from the hon ton to my 
room above, I took with me Liszt’s 


Life of Chopin. Thoughts of Poland 
still floated in my mind, and I 
longed to look at the pathetic melo- 
dies of Chopin, as anatomised by 
Liszt. But I had hardly read a few 
pages, when the loud call of the 
guards, ‘ Lights out!’ suddenly put 
an end to my prospective amuse- 
ment. No choruses disturb the 
night in this period of famine ; at 
the call ‘ Lights out !’—no songs of 
‘Home, sweet home!’ ‘No one to 
love,’ ‘ Rally round the flag, boys!’ 
&c., are heard; not a single sound 
of the many-voiced ‘menagerie’ 
noise. Hunger and discontent hold 
uncontrolled sway, and he is the 
happiest who soonest falls asleep. 
All that you hear occasionally at 
night is a solitary stentorian excla- 
mation, ‘Tea is ready!’ Sometimes 
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the catching of a mouse entangled 
in the blankets creates a stir, but 
the excitement is soon over : the fro. 
licsome vein is dead. 

Feb. 23.—During the last four 
days, a species of hard, half-rotten 
beans took the place of rice; and 
with no shadow of meat ration to 
it. From the papers we learn that 
General Butler is at the bottom of 
this food crisis. 

A few smiling faces show them- 
selves; I go to see the reason of 
this apparent hilarity, and find that 
meat rations have been issued to- 
day—certainly, not enough to still 
hunger, yet very acceptable indeed. 
As I look along the messes, I find 
that coffee forms one of the greatest 
rarities. My messmate is just try- 
ing his skill in making coffee from 
corn. I presume it will at least not 
fail to become hot when put on the 
fire, like other coffee. Singular, 
that two powers representing two 
millions of combatants should for 
weeks, nay for months, be engaged 
in a des sperate combat over a load 
of boxes, without being able to de- 
cide the point one way or another! 

Lest those who may happen to 
see these notes should conclude that 
desolation and misery were uni- 
versal in Libby, I must observe that 
there were some remarkable ex- 
ceptions: I mean the hucksters. 
Their business thrives now, as ever, 
and perhaps more so. I have just 
returned from the Chickamagua 
room. It is eight o'clock, P.M. 
Having had two dollars in Con- 
federate currency at my disposal, I 
determined, for my refreshment, to 
expend one dollar on apples. As I 
approached the apple-vendor, who 
was leaning over a barrel filled with 
a small sort, I found that the price 
was three for one dollar! I put 
my hand into the barrel, with the 
intent to choose three, when I was 
peremptorily stopped : ‘ No pickings 
permitted.’ I withdrew with my 
dollar, but not without determining 
to find out the name, rank, and 
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regiment of that noble martyr in 
Libby. He is a lieutenant in the 
8th Tennessee Volunteers. 

Feb. 25.—The dismal question 
appears at last to be settled. We 
were told yesterday that the boxes 
would be issued, and several have 
already been distributed. Some 
thousands await distribution, many 
of which reached Richmond last 
month. There are officers who had 
sent to them as many as three or 
four boxes. One half of the pri- 
soners, at least, will thus be pro- 
vided with necessaries. The rest, 
with sunken eyes and wasted limbs, 
will have to look on: hospitality is 
out of the question, and the canine 
nature of man will be exhibited in 
ugly aspects. 

The box distribution, I see, is not 
productive of unmingled joy. Many 
of the boxes, to the great grief of 
their owners, have been, somehow, 
ruthlessly rifled. The most neces- 
sary articles—coffee, sugar, ham, 
cigars, stationery, &c.—all have dis- 
uppeared. I saw several boxes in 
which nothing was left but a few 
lumps of sugar and some news- 
papers. 

As a set-off to the box distri- 
bution, we were treated last night 
to a roll-call at about midnight. 
We did not much relish the fun, but 
had to leave our blankets and go as 
ordered. The reason of this noc- 
turnal muster was the rumour that 
somebody had escaped, which 
turned out to be a mistake. 

Feb. 27.—Roll-calls for ever! 
To-day we had an extra, and that 
in the fuming kitchen. All had to 
walk down, even the two generals. 
It was reported that we should 
have to stand in the kitchen all day : 
‘I cannot believe it,’ said Gen. S. 
‘If you remain here as long as I 
have been, you will believe every- 
thing,’ said Gen. N. D. However, 
we were in the kitchen only a few 
hours, and in the meantime a search 
was made of our valises, in expec- 
tation of finding revolvers, which, 
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however, none of us had. In the 
absence of revolvers, they took 
away all large knives and files 
belonging to officers who worked in’ 
bone. On going up after the search, 
Lieut.-Col. H., a great artist, found 
that many of his finished works in 
bone were somehow wanting along 
with the utensils. 

I felt happy, however, to hear 
that I had again received a box ; 
and bright were the eyes of my 
messmate when we went down to 
take possession of it. But the poor 
fellow grew pale and speechless as 
soon as the lid of the box was 
opened, and he saw books protru- 
ding. It was from Messrs. Harper, 
to whom I had written for some- 
thing toread. Circumstances were 
such that I freely offered to ex- 
change any of the books for more 
tangible fare, and was glad to give 
Thucydides in exchange for some 
coffee and sugar. 

Feb. 28.—This evening we had a 
séance onexchange. The one-armed 
soldier makeshisappearance. Weex- 
change the usual queries; then he 
hands me a touching little poem, just 
newly born. What a strange infant 
for Libby! How the muse, what- 
ever her name and nationality, must 
have shuddered at her brief visit to 
my one-armed friend! The usual 
call of the guards, ‘ All is well,’ 
forms the theme of the touching 
lines. 


March "7.—What few expected 


has come to pass. Rumours of the 
arrival of a boat with rebel pri- 
soners spread yesterday through 
the prison. And to-day forty officers 
actually left Libby, Bartleson, the 
one-armed soldier, and Lieut.-Col. 
Carada being luckily of the num- 
ber. I promised the Colonel if I 
live to see him outside to have a 
glass of Tokay with him and with 
Captain C. Shall I live to redeem 
the pledge ? 

The ‘extras’ with which we have 
been favoured since the Ist of this 
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month prove embarrassing enough. 
Though the windows had been pro- 
vided with iron bars, orders were 
“now given forbidding us to look 
out; and the guards, according to 
orders, which they rather like to 
obey, will fire at you when you least 
expect it. The other day, one of the 
prisoners standing in the sink, and 
not at all intending to look out, had 
his ear grazed by a bullet. As a 
precautionary measure the sinks are 
being built inside the rooms, an 
operation the effects of which will 
soon enough be felt in the crowded 
prison. Ticklish thinks this is ope- 
rating on ‘interior lines.’ 

To-day, March 12th, the well in- 
formed pretend that another boat 
is up with lots of rebel prisoners : 
whose turn will be the next? Major 
Turner, the commander of the pri- 
son, told me the other day, when 
the first batch left, that he had 
forgotten my name. I asked him 
not to do so in future. Therefore 
let me hope; let me hope quietly, 
with very gentle illusions of success. 
Our exchange, says humorous F., 
is only a question of time; and so 
is the end of human life, think I to 
myself. 

Here my Libby notes end. Before 
forty-eight hours had passed, I was 
actually out of Libby, steaming 
down to City Point. 

A fresh batch of rebel prisoners 
had arrived at City Point on the 
13th of March, for which an equiva- 
lent number of Union prisoners was 
to be sent back, including a certain 
number of officers. Next day the 
prison was all excitement, many 
expecting to be among the chosen 
ones. I, feeling rather indisposed 
that morning, had just refused an 
invitation of General Scammon to 
a game of chess, when the inspector 
of the prison came up to read the 
list of the officers declared paroled. 
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I listened to the reading of the 
names with a sort of involuntary 
sluggish restlessness, and when it 
came to the captains and I heard 
my name, I felt completely over. 
powered. We had hardly two mi- 
nutes to prepare for our departure; 
and weak as I was, my agitation 
gave me strength enough to help 
General Neal Dow to carry down 
his trunk. We were some thirty. 
four officers thus released and car- 
ried down the James on board the 
small Confederate steamer Schultz; 
some four hundred enlisted men 
followed us in another vessel. It 
was already dark when we reached 
City Point, where the U.S. steamer 
New York, laden with rebel priso- 
ners, lay anchored. They hailed the 
Confederate flag with a lusty yell; 
ours were too much prostrated to 
utter a sound at the sight of the 
Stars and Stripes. After a brief 
conversation between the two agents 
of exchange, Judge Ould and Major 
Mulford, the prisoners changed 
places. To us the change was ac- 
tually bewildering, as we entered 
the saloon of the U.S. steamer, 
elegantly ighted, and with the long 
table neatly covered. We jumped 
about like so many idiots, asking 
each other, Is it true? Is it really 
so? The head waiter announced 
that he had only coffee and bread 
and ham to give us. This ‘only’ 
elicited a broad shout of merriment. 
For a few of us a special treat was 
in reserve. We were invited to 
spend the evening in the company 
of the commander of the ship, 
Captain Chisholm, and his wife. 
I shall not try to describe how we 
felt in this hospitable small family 
circle that night, and with what 
feelings we lay down to rest. The 
next day brought us to Camp Parole, 
Annapolis. 





